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Representative Gathering of Cotton Manufacturers 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of American Association at Philadelphia Is Occasion for One of the Largest Meetings in 
History of Organization—An Unusually Interesting Program Including Addresses by National 


OT since the celebrated conven- 
tion of 1907 in Philadelphia has 
there been such a representative 
gathering of members of the 

\merican Cotton Manufacturers As- 
ation as met in Philadelphia last 
ck. There was more than one reason 
this, but the chief cause was doubt- 
; the interest attaching to the silver 
lee celebration, evidencing the 25th 
' of existence of the organization. 
That it should be made a jubilee occa- 
sion was the feeling not only of officials, 
but of the membership in general. Tak- 
ne advantage of a period of inactivity 
manufacturers universally were very 
lad to leave their homes and partici- 
in this anniversary. 
avored with seasonable weather and 
with excellent accommodations at the 
Bellevue-Stratford for the sessions of 
the convention, everything seemed to 
nbine for a successful meeting, and 
ertainly the outcome was all that could 
desired. The program showed care- 
ful thought and wise discrimination. It 
brought together a list of speakers than 
m there are few who could have 
eyed more helpful and instructive 
messages to the membership. 


A Well Rounded Program 


The lack of technical papers was com- 
nted upon, but it was evident that it 
the desire of officials to entertain 
nstruct rather than to burden the 
mbers with matters in which they are 
mpletely absorbed that a change is 
iently welcome. And yet it cannot 
be said that the character of the ad- 
dresses was light or frivolous by any 
stretch of the imagination. They were 
atters of concern to the economic 
welfare of industry in general and tex- 
tile manufacturing in particular. Such 
subjects as Foreign Trade, Federal Tax 
Regulations and the Education of Man- 
agers in Industry were things that it 
W well to bring to the attention of 
who are responsible for the con- 
of manufacturing plants. That 
his fact was realized was evidenced by 
he attendance at the sessions of the 
ntion. Of these there were really 
only three, for, while the program indi- 
four sessions, the third was the 
| banquet, which could hardly be 

| as a meeting. 


wh 


usiness Spasmodic in Character 


it was very evident from the attitude 
of those present that business conditions 
Were not to their liking. More or less 
Pessimism was expressed, although the 

t ‘ace possible was put on the matter 
and ‘he hope was entertained that by 
| at least there would be a material 
increase in business and an approximate 
return to normal conditions. 


a) 








Authorities Formed a Conspicuous Feature 





General L. D. Tyson 


Lawrence Davis Tyson, newly elected president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, was born at Greenville, S. C.. on July 4, 1861. He 
graduated from the U. S. Military Academy in 1883, being commissioned 
2nd. Lt. Inf., and promoted to Ist. Lt. in 1889, serving as professor of military 


science and tactics at the University of Tennessee from 1891-1895. He 


was 
admitted to the bar in 1895 and resigned from the U. S. Army in 1896. Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed Mr. Tyson colonel of the 6th U. S. Vol. Inf. on 


May 20, 1898, and he served in Porto Rico during the Spanish-American War. 
From 1902 to 1906 he was brigadier-general and inspector-general on the staff 
of the Governor of Tennessee. During the World War he was commanding 
brigadier-general, National Army, Aug. 5, 1917; commanding 59th brigade, 30th 
division; commanding brigadier-general with the British at Ypres and Lys 
Canal Sector, and later at the breaking of the Hindenburg line at Bellicourt and 
Nauroy. General Tyson was discharged April 15, 1919, and was awarded the 
D. S. M. “for extraordinary conduct during the war.” 

General Tyson’s wide and varied business interests include the following: 
President of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, Knoxville (Tenn.) Spinning 
Co., Poplar Creek Coal & Iron Co., Lenoir City Land Co., East Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co.; and vice-president of the Coal Creek Mining & Mfg. Co. 








The m 


chandise¢ 


vement at the moment in met 
was felt to be unusually spas 
modic, but the hope was clearly ex 
that these periods of activity 
become 


presse d 
would 


as time 


more and more general 
went on. 
establishing 


The necessity of re 
normal credit conditions all 
rid was appreciated as a 
prerequisite to more satisfactory condi 
tions, and 


over the wi 


as a consequence the subject 
of foreign trade was probably discussed 
between the sessions and in the lobbies 
of the hotel more generally than for a 
number of years. The absolute necessity 
of an export business if the mills of the 
South are to return to normal operations 
is beginning to be appreciated, and the 
problems connected with obtaining this 
resumption of trade are being considered 
with great earnestness. 

While the matter of labor per se did 
not have a place upon the program, yet 
manufacturers this problem 
among themselves as they met without 
arriving at any 
opinion. 


discussed 


general consensus of 
Notwithstanding the reduc 
tions in wage scales that have been made 
in some more drastic in the 
South than in other sections of the coun 
try—the opinion seemed to prevail that 
with a further decline in the cost of 
living operatives’ wages would show a 
corresponding further reduction. 


cases 


A Most Successful Banquet 


Of course, the piece de resistance of 
the convention was the silver 


banquet. Reminiscences of a 


jubilee 
similar 
function in 1907 were of a different o 
casion, though similar in the point of 
numbers. Federal legislation, howeve1 
a change in trade banquets, 
and this was no exception. And yet 
there was no lack of enjoyment of the 
which was to be taken for 
granted, in view of the surroundings as 
well as becaus« 


has made 


occasion, 


of the flow of reason at 
the post prandial exercises. It 
be supposed that the banquet proper 
would be in the best style of the hotel, 
and the than justified 
their reputations as national figures. The 
ability of the toastmaster of the occasion 

Stuart W. Cramer— 


by his conduct of the 


was to 
speakers more 


suffered not at all 
function, and, in 
fact, his popularity was materially e1 


_ hanced. 

The entertainment which was provid 
ed for the ladies, of whom there was a 
generous sprinkling, was a feature of the 
convention, for which the local Cotton 
Yarn Merchants Assox 
sponsible. In addition to 


1ation was re 
automobile 
rides and theatre parties, many private 
hosts were in evidence in an effort to 
persuade the visiting delegates that it is 
(Continued on page 132) 
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VALUE OF STATISTICS TO TRADE 


T Hik textile industry has recently had presented 

in more concrete form than originally the idea 
of Secretary of Commerce Hoover to make his de- 
partment of greater value to trade and industry 
The first objective of the Secretary, as previously) 
explained in these columns, is to secure if possible 
from certain basic industries statistics which will 
serve as a picture of the business trend from month 


to month. Primarily these statistics are to include 
data on production which it is hoped will be fur- 
nished by manufacturers to the department with the 
guarantee that they will be guarded religiously, the 
issurance being given that individual authorship 
will not be disclosed and that only general conclu- 
sions will be published for the information of the 
ndustries involved, for mutual advantage in deter- 
mining the course of trade conditions. In addition, 
the point is made that this statistical data will tend 
to stabilize trade, preventing the violent fluctuations 
that have been the bane of the manufacturer's ex- 
istence in the past 


Frankly, manufacturers in the textile industry, 
while expressing their willingness to co-operate 
with Mr. Hoover’s department and with the dis- 
tributing trade, both jobbers and retailers, in fur 
nishing general figures on their operations, at the 
same time not only confess they are somewhat at 
sea as to the basis on which to compile this informa- 
tion but express the apprehension that Mr. Hoover 

iy go further in his search for information and 
request figures on stocks and costs. This, they feel, 
would not be feasible and might be prejudicial te 
their interests. They further feel in many instances 
iplete information is worse than none at 
lll and that it would be discovered that a very small 
proportion of the textile industry would agree to 
irmnish figures for Mr. Hoover's use 


It should be emphatically stated, however, that 
s far from the thought of the Secretary to pry 
nto anyone’s business and to endeavor to obtain in 
rmation that manufacturers regard as_ private 

vulged It should 


I early understood that this effort to secure sta 


property which should not be d 


+ 3 


stical data is for mutual aid. The textile industry 


s not isolated but is dependent upon the prosperity 
f other trades for its own well being. Therefore 
the more information textile manufacturers can get 


eg ng representative trades, the better able they 


wil to form conclusions as to the conduct « 

the wn business. Mr. Hoover has stated very 
frankly a number of times that if specific indus 
tries do not wish to co-operate in developing this 
mutuality of helpful information, it is not his in 


ention to force it upon them, either by coercion ot 
by the exercise of any authority that may be vested 

his department under the law. In other words, 
f the textile industry does not care to become a part 
of the scheme for developing a monthly chart of 
business conditions to the extent of their ability they 
can be eliminated very easily by their own volition 
It also should be understood that Mr. Hoover 
realizes that unless a fair proportion of any division 
a specific industry is wil 


ng to give honest re: 
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ports, the resultant figures would be practically 
worthless and there would be no attempt to form 
conclusions on small percentages of an entire trade. 
Those who have had the privilege of conferences 
with Mr. Hoover cannot but be impressed with his 
earnestness and sincerity in endeavoring to build up 
an agency that shall function promptly and ef- 
ficiently in contact with and for the benefit of Ameri- 
can industry. Doubtless he has a personal pride in 
making the department of which he is the head the 
most efficient that it is possible to make it. This is 
entirely praiseworthy and logical and there® cer 
tainly should be no criticism directed against him on 
this score. 


As far as the textile industry is concerned, manu- 
facturers can be assured that they will not be asked 
to do all the co-operating. Retailers through their 
association have already gone on record as willing 
to furnish data regarding their transactions that 
should give to the manufacturer a quid pro quo for 
any information that he might be inclined to fur- 
nish in return, while it is fully expected that the 
jobber, equally well organized, will fall in line and 
furnish his quota of information. In other words, 
textile producers should be impressed with the fact 
that they are not to be asked to do any more than 
other divisions of the industry in furnishing their 
part of a completed picture. 


Naturally a certain amount of apprehension as 
to the value of the statistics furnished in the best of 
faith exists. There are those who feel they will be 
misleading and calculated to disturb conditions 
rather than stabilize them. But let it be said that 
this information is to be sought with a long look 
ahead and that while original figures may present a 
distorted picture to certain uninitiated factors in the 
industry, it is the belief not only of Government 
officials but of members of the trade as well that a 
compilation of trade data over an extended period 
will enable comparisons with similar periods that 
must be potent for good from an economic stand- 
point. 


It is hoped that the textile industry, not as well 
organized perhaps as certain other industries, may 
see in this proposal of Mr. Hoover the desirability 
of developing plans for more complete data regard- 
ing their industry’s business not only for their own 
selfish interest and benefit but for the mutual bene- 
fit of all industries which go to make up the econor*c 
whole 


* . * 


DANGEROUS TARIFF TACTICS 


7. RE is something peculiarly anomalous in the 
piea of farmers and their congressmen for ade- 
quate protection for their products and their opposi- 
tion to American valuations, and to the Longworth 
esolution designed to make the rates of the new 
permanent tariff bill effective at the date of its 
introduction. By such opposition they are aligning 
themselves with importers, international bankers and 
free traders, despite the fact that their demands for 
protection are much more offensive to these Ameri- 
an friends of foreign manufacturers than are the 
relatively more moderate and economically sound 


claims for protection advanced by domestic manu- 


Congressmen representing agricultural constituen- 

s can hardly fail to see that heavy importations 
ticipation of the passage of the emergency tariff 
have robbed that ill-advised bill of any possible bene- 
fit to farmers, and few farmers are so ignorant that 
they will not eventually become aware of this fact, 
nd also of the fact that such nullifying of the in- 
it of the law would have been impossible if it 
had been reinforced by the ad interim legislation 
now proposed by Congressman Longworth. Failing 
o secure their objective in the emergency bill the 
farmers must endeavor to secure it in the permanent 
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The farmer’s congressional representatives 
well aware that, failing American valuations. 
valorem duties in the new tariff, no matter h 
they may be, will be nullified to a large extent 
impossibility of securing reliable foreign valu 
and, furthermore, that the adoption of th 
can valuation system will make it possible t n 
with relatively low rates considerably more 
protection than with much higher duties bas 
foreign valuations. 


The inference is almost unavoidable that t 
parent opposition of the agricultural coalit 
Congress to the Longworth resolution and Am 
valuations is a piece of political tactics and is e 
ly lacking in sincerity. The belief that such a club 
is needed to force concessions trom protectionist 


in 


congressmen representing industrial sections « be 
explained only by the fact that the latter are likely 


to be satisfied with relatively moderate duties. As 
an actual fact there is an interdependence between 


the interests of domestic farmers and manuf: ctur- 
ers so intimate that anything that injures one seri- 
ously must injure both. Both need reasonab!e pro- 
tection, but neither can obtain unreasonable protec- 


tion from the present Congress. To jeopardize the 
Longworth resolution and American valuations by 
political jockeying is both unnecessary and dan- 
gerous. 


SYMPATHY FOR COTTON GROWERS 


O one who attended the cotton consultatio: 


in New York on Monday and Tuesday oi this 
week under the auspices of the American Cotton 
Association could fail to be impressed with th 
seriousness of the situation which is facing ith 
ern producers of this important raw material hat 
textile manufacturers themselves are anxious to sce 
the primary industry placed on a stable and profit- 


able basis was evidenced by the remarks of G 
Lawrence D. Tyson and Russell B. Lowe, ar 


the letter sent to the consultation by James R 
MacColl. 


That spinners are natural enemies of growers at 
that the former desire cotton prices which will! not 
afford a profitable return to the producers ar 
cies which have long since been exploded. It 
only an advantage but a necessity to textile 1 
facturers that the growing of -cotton in this 
try be placed on a sane financial basis w 
minimum of risk to those engaged in it. 


The only question, therefore, on which diff 


of opinion can occur is the method by wh this 
desirable object may be attained. One plan |! 
the reduction of acreage and the advisability this 


proposition iseno longer a debatable question, 
for the current crop, as according to th 
of the association more than a thirty per 


duction has already been effected. Further: as 
pointed out by General Tyson, manufactur 
mediately curtailed production when depress set 


in and there is no reason why it is not econ 
sound for a grower to do likewise if condit 

rant it. Furthermore, the rational divers 

of crops is an idea which is to the best rest 
of growers. 


Plans advanced at the consultation for 
of cotton farmers centered mostly around ges 
in financial legislation. These are necessa! 
porary measures and concern particular 
growers themselves. Far more permanent 
are plans which provide for better handlit 
housing, and marketing methods in raw < a 
that growers need not dispose of their cott a 
a period of only a month or two. The text 
ufacturers are vitally concerned in this 


and it is safe to say that they will hearti! 
the work of the American Cotton Assoc ng 
these lines 
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fruth in Fabrice Hearings 





Becun ‘in Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee on Wednesday 


subcommittee of the Senate Inter 

state Commerce Committee started hear- 
s on Wednesday, in Washington, on 
Capper-French “ Truth In Fabric” 
and these hearings will continue in- 
tely. Supporters of the bill began 
hearings and will be heard until their 
)- is completed. During Wednesday’s 
nq | ings, however, two telegrams from 
2 New England woolen mills opposing 
legislation were read into the rec- 


1b Ee ‘ : 
secause of interruptions, only two 


nesses were heard on Wednesday. 
y were Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
iuthor of the bill, and Alexander 
ilker, of New York, representing the 
n .ational Sheep and Wool Growers’ As- 
ation. Mr. Walker presented a long 
z ' setting forth his own views on the 
i ibject and containing a long list of 
nes of chambers of commerce and 
other organizations who have expressed 
their approval of the bill. 
y elegrams were received from the 
n- Thayer Woolen Co., of North Oxford, 
Mass., and the Intervale Mills, Webster, 
Mass., urging rejection of the bill. The 
telegram from the Intervale Mills ex- 
pressed the belief that passage of the 
bill meant the death of the woolen mill 
id business, and that the measure was “ in- 
: tended to make prices higher for fleece 
wools and for clothes to the consumer.” 
\mong the textile men in attendance, 
1 who will attend all of the hearings 
and later testify were Col. John P. 
Wood, Paul T. Cherington, J. J. Nevins, 
€ Stanley R. Stager and Alfred A. Whit- 


man. 


—_ 
“at 


/ 


f 


+} 


\VASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—At the 

R Senate hearings on the Capper-French 

“Truth In Fabric” bill hearings today 

four objections were made in a state- 

ss ment submitted by the Merchants’ La- 

’ Garment Association of New 

a York. These objections were: 1—It 

t roperly and incorrectly attacks the 

question of misrepresentation of mer- 

handise. 2—It sets up false standards 

= f judging the different kinds and 

grades of fabrics. 3—It will seriously 

ir and impede commercial progress 

It will entail an unnecessary expense 

in the production cost of merchandis: 
without benefit to the consumer. 


> = 


Receipts and Shipments 


‘eipts of wool in pounds for the 
wa tn Wad lav are as follows: 


1921 1920 
1,663,500 690,400 
set 1,247,600 571,800 






2,911,100 1,162,200 

in pounds, since 
uding June 1, 1921, 
ime period in 1920, 





1921 1920 
1Ol2 OP 568,067 28 WooMKe 
s I : & 10 t T3608 5 109, 422,780) 
coved obert O8sT89P52, 144,822,736 
otso} fers, the wack gud, 
stot? My L,areas,fo Hoan 
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More Textile Show Space 


Textile Exhibitor’s Association Obliged 


to Provide for Additional Exhibits 

‘Never before in the history of the 
Textile Exhibitor’s Association has 
such keen interest been displayed in an 
exhibition, nor has so large an amount 
of space been taken at so early a date 
than for the show to be held in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 31 to Nov 5,” says general 
manager Chester I. Campbell. 

All space in Departments A, B, C 
and D on the main floor was taken 
early last month, and so few spaces re- 
main unsold in Dept. F on the sec- 
ond floor that it has been decided to 
sell space in the balcony of the main 
hall, and also to open Paul Revere Hall 


June 13-22. 


September 12-17. 





on the second floor of Mechanic’s Build- 
ing for light machinery and _ textile 
fabric or similar displays. 


Not only will this exhibition be the’ 


largest and most representative of 
progress in the textile machinery and 
allied lines, but it is hoped that it may 
be made equally representative of 
domestic development in textile manu- 
facturing since the World War. At- 
tendance at the exhibition will be 
swelled by the fall convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers that will be held in Boston 
during the same week, but the exhi- 
bition itself is a sufficient attraction to 
ensure a large attendance. Its draw- 
ing power will be augmented to a con- 
siderable extent by the opportunities 
that will be afforded to visit nearby 
plants of textile machinery builders and 
also certain textile mills. Textile Week 
in Boston seems likely to bring together 
the largest number of textile mill men 
who have ever gathered in one city of 
this country at the same time, and the 
Textile Exhibitor’s Association will 
spare no effort to make the occasion of 
maximum benefit and enjoyment. 


John Golden Seriously Ill 


John Golden, president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, is criti- 
cally ill at his home in New York. It 
was stated on Wednesday that his con- 
dition was unchanged and that little 
hope was entertained for his recovery 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wedmesday’s auctions in 
R + : 
‘SHeIF -q10.) ) sidid [arteubal 
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Open Price Question 

Administration Committed 
inite Policy 

WASHINGTON, 


which was commenced ; 
of the war by the Government and their 
continuance 
> present time, 


organizations 


is understood that the 

1 Government 

> Organizations and their 

information 1 

> administration 
hand these 

requested during 


TEXTILE CONVENTION DATES 


World Cotton Conference, Manchester and Liverpool, Eng., 


Seventh Annual Exposition of Chemical Industries, New York, 


Textile Products Show, and Convention of Southern 
Association, Greenville, S. C., October 10-15. 

Textile Exhibitors Association (Textile Machinery Exposition) 
and Convention of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Boston, October 31-November 5. 





Government 


afoul of the Federal restraint of trade 
This whole [ 


Con f¢ rences 
Department 
Commerce 


administration 
publication 


ment who were questioned on Tuesday 
stated that the administration had not 
committed } i 
policy regarding the publication of thes 
figures, but it was pointed out that the 
question comes under the jurisdiction of 

Department of Commerce 
» cabinet in discussing 


an advisory 


Strike in Charlotte Mills 


Walkout in That Section Said to Be 
rected as Protest Against Lower Wages 
CHARLOTTE, N 
affected a number 
and vicinity 
centers in the , te took pli ace on Wed 
» been current 
f the employes is intended 
wages and the long hours of 
cording to ! 
rs of , the Textile Work 
, who has been active i: 
the tion of the walkout in this 


OB rTt TARY 


Charles Pp ' BoWaliteli 


Charles P. Bowditch, formerly dines; 
tox, od; the ,Massachusg¢tis, Gpston Mills, 
Pepperell Manutachaning C94, apd the, 
Masmaduisetts Mills, in RRA _Shiesl + 


IS WERE: ) 
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Southwest Knitters Meet 


Gathering at Chattanooga Reflects Con- 
fidence in Near Future of Textile Industry 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 1. (Special 
wire to TEXTILE Wortp.)—That there is 
a better demand for merchandise with 
conditions generally improving, and that 
the textile manufacturer is about to see 
daylight ahead was the consensus of 
opinion expressed at the quarterly meet 
ing of the Southwestern Division of the 
National Association of Hosiery & Un 
derwear Manufacturers held on Signal 
Mountain here on Wednesday, accord 
ing to a statement by F. L. Miller, pres 
ident of the division 

The meeting was attended 
sixty of the leading textile men of th 
section, and the general feeling was that 


by about 


business is rounding the corner and that 
textile manufacturers will have satisfac 
tory business ahead. There is a good 
demand for goods for immediate ship 
ment and jobbers have no stocks on 
hand, according to C. B. Carter, of 
Philadelphia, president of the National 
\ssociation. The opinion expressed was 
that wages are now as low as they will 
eo and that textile prices have hit a 
rock-bottom basis. 

The strike of union employes of spin 
ning mills now in progress in the Caro 
linas came in for lengthy discussion, but 
no definite action was taken. The ex 
ployes are striking in protest against 
reduction in wages and increased hours 
The result is expected to be a shortage 
of varns, which will tend further to 
strenethen the market and to cause an 
immediate shortage of knit goods 


Election of Officers 


At the meeting, F. L. Miller, secre- 
tarv and treasurer of the United Hos- 
iery Mills Corp., Chattanooga, was 
elected president. A grievance commit- 
tee composed of T. H. Johnston, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Knox 
ville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co.; J. A 
Huff, secretary and superintendent of 
the Rockwood (Tenn.) Mills; R. C 
Avcock, president of the Aycock Hos- 
ierv Mills, South Pittsburg, Tenn. ; and 
George Smith, and H. T. Bryan, both 
f Chattanooga, was appointed to fur 
ther develop the work and efficiency of 
the division to eliminate trade abuses, 
ind also to consider the labor question. 

\ second committee of local textile 
men was appointed, composed of R. ke 
Davis, H. T. Bryan, N. T. VanDyke, 
H. 1 Thatcher, T. Walter, Fred Walter 
Cummings, T. H. McKinney, and Georg 
Smith 

The association will meet again in 
Chattanooga next September 


Clothing Strike Settled 


With the signing of a pact between 
the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York, Inc., and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. of America 
on Thursday, having, fer, its, principal 
point,a.15, percent, reduction in wages, 
cutterscexcepted, the strike which tied 
up, the, clothing andustri¢s, im New. York, 
Baltimore..and,.Boston. for. about six 
months ..as ».at; last, terminated. Ahe 
agreement, which is.toextend:to June. 1, 
1922, provides for the, establishment of 
certain staydands p of 4 prgdyctign;.te, be 
decided. upon, by. Tepresesyatiyes of: the 
unjon, anl,cmployers, the, naming oha 
EARP, Of. Jar bitpation; that, outsiders may 
he,hires if, theyunion. is ainable to_supply 
hala: aabcthere,arg,to beno, stnekes er 
lockowg mhilesthe agreement, ig,itryforce 
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Cotton Consumption 





Amount Used in April Smaller 

Year Previous 

Cotton consumed during April of this 
year was considerably less than that con- 
sumed during April of 1920, while the 
consumption for the nine months ended 15, and by the Senate May 9, and signed 
April 30 of this year was materially by President Harding May 27, follow: 
smaller than the consumption for the 16. Cotton having a staple of 1% 
similar period of 1920, according to the inches or more in length, 7 cents per 
report of the Bureau of the Census. pound. 

The statistics of cotton consumption 17. Manufacturers of 
imports and exports, as prepared by the 45 the kind 
bureau are as follows: — 


Than 


Textile schedules of the Emergency 
Tariff Bill passed by the House April 


which cotton 
provided for in paragraph 





Cotton consumed Cotton 
during (bales)— Cotton on hand April 30— spindles 
9 mos. In consuming In public stor- active dur- 









ending establish- age and at com- ing April 

Locality. Year April. Apr. 30. ments(bales). presses(bales). (number). 
United States .... .1921 *408,882 *3,576,233 1,316,015 *5,028,631 32,536,725 
1920 566,914 4,797,713 1,811,527 2,978,158 34,358,668 

Cotton-growing States. ..1921 248,653 2,211,634 698,023 4,548,849 14,834,394 
192@ 316,787 4,018 969,824 2,653,226 15,050,395 

All other States..... 1921 160,229 1,364,699 717,992 479,782 17,701,331 
1920 250,127 2,133,695 841,703 324,932 19,308,273 


* Includes 16,616 foreign, 1,337 Am-Eg. and 1,102 sea-island consumed, 105,808 foreign, 
8,928 Am-Eg. and 6,117 sea-island in consuming establishments, and 100,923 foreign, 47,095 
Am-Eg. and 7,766 sea-island in public storage. Nine months’ consumption, 155,361 foreign, 
10,625 Am-Eg. and 14,887 sea-isiand Linters not included above were 48,096 bales con- 
sumed during April in 1921 and 30,397 bales tn 1920; 212,815 bales on hand in consuming 
establishments on April 30, 1921, and 288,842 bales in 1920; and 302,408 bales in public 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Textile Schedules of Emergency Tariff 


Provisions of Duty in Fordney Ad Interim 
Measure as Signed by President Harding 






June 4, 1°21 


in the quantity to be admitted is required 
for consumption by an actual consu:ner 
in the United States or in any of its 
possessions within three months aiter 
receipt of the merchandise. 

(b) Upon the day following the en- 
actment of this act the War Trad 
Board Section of the Department 
State shall cease to exist; all clerks ; 
employes of such War Trade Bc 
Section shall be transferred to and | c- 
come clerks and employes of the Treas- 
ury Department and all books, doc- 
uments, and other records relating 
such dye and chemical import cont:o] 
of such War Trade Board Section shall 
become books, documents and records 
of the Treasury Department. All in- 
dividual licenses issued by such \ar 


Sec. 4. The duties imposed by this 
title shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on the same basis, in the same manner, 
and subject to the same provisions of 
law, including penalties, as the duties im- 
posed by such act of 1913. 


Title V—Dyes and Chemicals 


Sec. 501. (a) That on and after 
the day following the enactment of this 
act, for the period of three months, no 
sodium nitrate, no dyes or dyestuffs, in- 
cluding crudes and intermediates, no 
product or products derived directly or 


Re em oO 


indirectly from coal tar (including Trade Board Section prior to the enact- 
crudes, intermediates, finished or partly ment of this act shall remain in efi 
finished products, and mixtures and 


compounds of such coal tar products), 
and no synthetic organic drugs or syn- 
thetic organic chemicals, shall be ad- 
mitted to entry or delivered from cus- 


the importations under such licenses 
shall be permitted. All unexpend 
funds and appropriations for the use 


and maintenance of such War Trade 


( 


during the period of their validity, a: d 
] 


atorage and at compresses in 1921, and 395,12 
months ending April 30 amounted to 351,615 


Imports and Exports 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

Imports of foreign cotton during— 
(600-pound bales) 


9 bales in 1920. Linters consumed during nine 
bales in 1921 and 237,583 bales in 1920. 

of Cotton and Linters 

OF COTTON AND LINTERS 


Exports of domestic cotton and linters during— 


(running bales) 


Country Nine months 

Nine mos.end- to which -——April.——, ending April 30. 

Country of -—April.—, ing April 30. exported. 1921 1920. 1921. 1920. 

production. 1921 1920 1921. 1920. Total. ..*319,933 $646,125 °4,224,282 °6,780,153 

Total...18,781 69,357 202,242 635,824 U. Kingdom 98,498 161,938 1,355,943 2,815,540 

MSI Dt .cssce 16,190 66,118 70,145 466,692 France..... 23,814 22,285 476,023 626,238 

Peru 616 1,843 19,014 67,119 Italy.... 19,873 71,908 426,516 491,282 

PL: “ks ses 242 7,785 13,686 36,980 Germany.... 85,591 70,036 890,327 832,567 

Mexico ..... 2,633 981 87,604 64,093 Oth. Europe. 32,306 87,323 629,772 684,256 

All other Japan... 45,438 116,927 $40,928 751,014 
countries... 160 2,630 11,898 20,940 All other 

countries 14,413 16,708 206,773 180,256 


* Figures include 4,748 bales of linters exported during April in 1921 and 6,158 bales in 
1920 and 87,076 bales for the nine months ending April 30 in 1921 and 40,136 bales in 1920. 


The distribution for April, 1921, follows: U. 
Belgium, 20; Netherlands, 349; Canada, 1,4 


World Statistics 

The world’s production of commercial 
cotton, exclusive of 
1920, as compiled from published re- 
ports, documents and correspondence, 
was approximately 19,830,000 bales of 500 
pounds net, while the consumption of 
cotton (exclusive of linters in the 
United States) for the year ending July 
31, 1920, was approximately 18,451,000 
bales of 500 pounds net. The total num- 
ber of spinning cotton spindles, both ac- 


tive and idle, is about 154,600,000. 


linters, grown in 


London Sales Advance 
Competition 
Days 


Reminiscent of Pre-War 
Heavy Buying for Continent 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, Enc, May 12——The May 
sales closed today with all values above 
opening rates. It has been a spirited 
series, the bidding having been often 


reminiscent of pre-war days. Altogether 
about 75,000 bales have been offered, of 
which 40,000 bales were B. A. W. R. A 
wools. With reasonable reserves, the 
B. A. W. R. A. wools have sold as well 
as the new wools, and altogether 70,000 
l have passed the hammer. Of 
these, 25,000 bales have been taken by 
the home trade, and 43,000 bales for the 
Continent, America taken the 
valance of 2,000 bales 

This is the largest quantity taken by 
the Continent April, 1920. In 
February of this year the amount taken 


aies 


having 


since 


out of somewhat larger offerings was 
36,000 bales. On the other hand, thx 
home trade’s takings are less than in 
January and February 


Merinos have hardened considerably 
during the series. Greasy merinos of 
good quality opened at 10 per cent., and 
medium at about 5 per cent. higher than 
in March. At the close the advance was 
15 to 20 per cent., and up to 25 per cent 

Continued on fourth column. 


Kingdom, 10; France, 250; Germany, 


2,702; 
16; Mexico, 2. 





16 is the component material of chief 
value, 7 cents per pound, in addition to 
the rates of duty imposed thereon by ex- 
isting law. 

18. Wool, 
clothing wool, 
camel, angora 


known as 
including hair of the 
goat, and alpaca, but 
not such wools as are commonly known 
as carpet wools: Unwashed, 15 cents 
per pound; washed, 30 cents per pound; 
scoured, 45 cents per pound. Unwashed 
wools shall be considered such as shall 
have been shorn from the animal with 
out any cleaning; washed wools shall be 
considered such as have been washed 
with water only on the animal’s back or 
on the skin; wools washed in any other 
manner than on the animal’s back or on 
the skin shall be considered as scoured 
wool. On wool and hair provided for 
in this paragraph, which is sorted or 
increased in value by the rejection of 
any part of the original fleece, the: duty 
shall be twice the duty to which it would 
otherwise be subject, but not more than 
45 cents per pound. 

19. Wool and hair of the kind pro 
vided for in paragraph 18, when ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any pro- 
cess of manufacture beyond the washed 
or scoured condition, and manufactures 
of which wool or hair of the kind pro- 
vided for in paragraph 18 is the compo- 
nent material of 
pound in 


commonly 


chief value, 45 cents 
addition to the rates of 
duty imposed thereon by existing law. 

Sec. 2. The rates of duty imposed 
by section 1 (except under paragraphs 
17 and 19) in the case of articles on 
which a rate of duty is imposed by ex- 
isting law, shall be in lieu of such rate 
of duty during the six months’ period 
referred to in section 1. 

Sec. 3. After the expiration of the six 
months’ period referred to in section 1, 
the rates of duty upon the articles there- 
in enumerated shall be those, if any, im- 
posed thereon by existing law. 


per 


toms custody in the United States or in 
any of its possessions unless the secre- 
tary determine that such article or a 
satisfactory substitute therefor is not 
obtainable in the United States or in any 
of its possessions in sufficient quantities 
and on reasonable terms as to quality, 
price and delivery, and that such article 


Viscose Co. Further 
Plans to Enlarge Plant 


Board Section shall become funds and 
appropriations available to be expended 
by the secretary in the exercise of the 
power and authority conferred upon him 
by this section. 

Sec. 502. That this title may be cited 


as the “ Dye and Chemical Control Act, 
1921.” 


to Increase Capacity 
at Roanoke, Va.—Arti- 


ficial Silk Demand Has Improved Rapidly 


HE Viscose Co. has just completed plans for the enlargement of its plant at 


Roanoke, Va., to double its present capacity. 
will be completed by the end of the year. 
at Lewistown, Pa., will begin about the first of July. 
Roanoke and its plant at Marcus Hook, 
sents a total rate of 15,000,000 pounds per year. 


It is expected that this work 
Production in the company’s new plant 
Its present plant at 
Pa., are running full time, which repre- 
The new plant at Lewistown 


and the enlargement at Roanoke will each add 5,000,000 pounds per year to this 
potential capacity, making the total 25,000,000 pounds. 


This broad program of the Viscose 
Co. reflects the present strong condition 
of the artificial silk market. It was 
stated at the office of the company that 
demand has increased rapidly since the 
first of the year, and that the contem- 
plated enlargement was decided upon in 
order that the company may be in a 
position to meet this improved call. 

The Viscose Co. has sold up its pro- 
duction to August 1 and is not accept- 
ing new business prior to that date. 
During the period of depression the 
company continued to run its plants and 
naturally piled up considerable stock. 
They have been disposing of this grad- 
ually during recent months and have 
now reached the point where it is neces- 
sary to figure on their production and to 
limit orders to the capacity of their 
plants. 

Prices Advanced 

The company has also advanced prices 
recently. For instance, their quotation 
on 150 denier, grade A, has been in- 
creased by 15 cents. It is understood 
that the second-hand market in arti- 
ficial silk is characterized by marked 
scarcity 


Industrial Fibre Corp. Plans 


Although the plant of the Industrial 
Fibre Corp. of America (formerly the 
American Borvisk Co.), Cleveland, O., 
is practically not operating at the pres- 
ent time, it was stated recently by a 
man, who was previously a director of 
the company, that the reorganization of 
the concern has been progressing rap- 
idly and that production will start in 
August. New machinery is being in- 
stalled, he said, as the plant is to be 
operated on Italian Viscose patents, 


owned by the Societa Navigazione In- 
dustrie Commercio Sina, with which 
the American Borvisk Co. was merged 
last year. The latter company was pre- 
viously operating under the Borvisk 
process. 


Navy Uses Own Towels 
WasuinctTon, D. C.—The bids which 
were to have been opened on May 27 by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, for 6,000 yards of 12 
oz. turkish toweling were cancelled an 
the toweling was furnished from 
Navy’s own stock. 


London Sales Advance 
(Continued from first column) 





in faulty inferior sorts. Scoured meri- 
nos, which were unchanged at the open- 
ing, closed 10 to 20 per cent. dearer, the 
advance again being greatest on the in 
ferior wools. 

Fine and medium crossbreds were not 
appreciably different from March rates 
at the opening, but closed 5 to 10 
cent. higher. One of the features of +! 
sale was the extension of deman 
low qualities, which for a long time ! 
been nominal in value. Thank 
German and home trade buying, 
were at last tested. Coarse New Zea 
greasy wools made from 6%4d to 
for average to good wools, and 8d 
for superior wools. 

Superior Fort Phillip scoured n 
nos made 30d to 31%4d, average to 
23 to 29d; and greasy 20d to 25< 
superior and 12d to 19d for averag 
good. Queensland greasy superior mad} 
17d to 19%4d, and average to good 13/785 
16d. 533 
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Pevadford-Durfee Graduation 


Annual Exercises of Fall River School 
Held Last Week 


annual graduation exercises 
of the day and evening class stu- 
dents of the Bradford-Durfee Textile 
S | were held in the auditorium of 
that institution on Friday night of last 
weck. Diplomas were presented to 23 


day class students and 14 night class 
students, and certificates were given to 
313 students of the evening classes. 
Leontine Lincoln, president of the 
school corporation, presided at the exer- 
and on the speakers’ platform 
with him were the trustees and instruc- 
tors. 

In addressing the students and guests 
President Lincoln said in part: 

“The year now closing has been one 
f the most satisfactory, one of the 
most successful in the history of the 
school and later in the evening I shall 
call upon Principal Nichols to tell us 
something of what has been accom- 
plished. He will speak, I am sure, in 
terms of compliment and appreciation 
of the students’ work and I wish to 
anticipate what he may say by extend- 
ing in advance to the students the 
heartiest congratulations on their work, 
and to add the heartiest congratulations 
to Mr. Nichols and his able faculty on 
their faithful efforts which have made 
the year’s success possible. 


ciSes, 


“The year was distinguished by the 
establishment of our first scholarship 
by the gift of an endowment fund for 
the purpose from our public spirited 
and esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Earl 
P. Charlton. 


“We understand that another scholar- 
ship is to be given the school by the 
Rotary Club, the new organization of 
our business men. 


“Mr. Charlton and the members of 
the Club have the assurance of the 
appreciation of their generous gifts not 
only by the Trustees but by all who 
value the work of this institution to the 
great industry of our city. We earn- 
estly trust that their conspicuous ex- 
ample may be an incentive for other of 

public spirited and generous citi- 
zens 


The diplomas and certificates were 
presented by Arthur F. Phillips, of the 
board of trustees of the school, and 
following his address Henry W. Nich- 
ls, principal of the school, spoke. He 
spoke in part as follows: 


Jn the occasion of our graduation 
exercises held in this hall one year ago 
I made the statement that the preceding 
year had been the most successful of 
any since my connection with this 
school. If I should stand here again 
this evening and make a similar state- 
ment with regard to the school year 
drawing to a close, I fear that to 
some of you it would have the earmarks 
\in repetition, therefore, I shall con- 
tent myself with giving a brief survey 
of the year’s work and allowing you to 
be the judges. 

i the opening of this school 
st September, the increase in the 
ej. students required the addi- 
* two Rew instructors to our staff, 
an stant being added in our weaving 
department and a second assistant being 
Placed in our chemistry and dyeing de- 
partment. 


‘As compared with the 97 day stu- 

I Wegt who took rk in the school last 
isyedr Swe Wave had ths year 117, an in- 
ighthSmor¢ than 20 per cent.” 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Europe Awaiting Reparations Settlement 
D. E. Douty Says Lack of Fluid Capital Is Holding 


Up Business in France, Italy and Switzerland 


HAT a spirit of hopefulness pre- 

vails in Italy, France and Switzer- 
land is the opinion of D. E. Douty of 
the United States Testing Co., Inc., who 
recently returned from a short trip to 
these countries, whence he had gone in 
order to purchase equipment for the 
new testing house his company is going 
to erect in Shanghai, China. Mr. Douty 
said that the delay in deciding the rep- 
arations and settlement with Germany 
was given universally as the main cause 
for the stagnation in business. He also 
said that the taxes in France and the 
rate of exchange in Italy were serving 
to retard brisk business. He urged 
greater co-operation on the part of the 
American manufacturers with the Ital- 
ian reelers, if they would secure an im- 
provement in the Italian silk coming to 
New York. 

“Business men, especially in France,” 
said Mr. Douty, “ complain of the exces- 
sive taxes which not only consume all 
the profits on the majority of their 
transactions, but even reduce many to 
losses. Capital which might be avail- 
able for investment in business enter- 
prises is therefore being withheld await- 
ing more favorable conditions. The 
labor situation appears to be in a state 
of unstable equilibrium; there are many 
unemployed but at the same time there 
seems to be no decided tendencies on 
the part of the labor class as a whole 
to accept employment at a sufficiently 
reduced wage to enable the producers 
to overcome the other great handicaps. 


Switzerland in Most Uncertain State 


“Of the three countries which I vis- 
ited Switzerland seemed to be in the 
most uncertain state. Many of the bus- 
iness men were anticipating the first of 
May with a decided anxiety and the ap- 
parent military activity was excused on 
the ground of preparedness to meet the 
labor disturbances. Switzerland’s in- 
dustrial activity seemed to be in a state 
of suspense awaiting the reparations 
settlement. 

“France is courageously working to 
reorganize her people and to lead them 
back to normal conditions. As a nation 
she appears to be suffering from ‘ shell 
shock’ and while there is no apparent 
feeling of despair there is decided evi- 
dence of an industrial coma from which 
she can only be awakened by an increase 
in fluid capital in large volume. It is 
the universal hope that the reparations 
payments may supply this and one gets 
the impression that the French people 
as a whole are leaning on this one hope 
as the support of their broken members. 
Great progress is being made in the 
rehabilitation of large portions of the 
devastated areas, a few of which will 
be under cultivation this summer. Two 
of the most pathetic evidences of the 
war are the great dead forests of east- 
ern France, and the closed and deserted 
homes. They stand as mute evidence of 
the terrible economic displacement, so- 
cial confusion and family destruction of 
the French people. 


National Spirit in Italy 


“In Italy one of the most gratifying 
after effects of the struggle seems to be 
a decided wave of national interest and 
patriotic pride. The men who have re- 
turned to civil life from the army seem 
to be forming a group around which is 
growing a new political party with the 


‘patria’ as its dominant note. In 
northern Italy there seems to be a very 
decided growth of public opinion ad- 
verse to Socialism of the radical type. 
In Milan the business men complained 
of stagnation and the difficulty of the 
exchange situation, but there was no 
very marked evidence of unemployment 
and the general spirit of the people 
seemed to be good. A little raw silk 
was moving through the Conditioning 
House and the market appeared to be 
fairly cleared of stocks. Even the ware- 
houses were almost empty and the silk 
worm egg producers whom I visited 
seemed well pleased with the demands 
received from country districts. 

“The general feeling appeared to be 
that Italy’s raw silk production would 
not return to its pre-war volume unless 
the industry became more profitable. 
There is a strong national movement for 
the increase of food production and this 
movement has found ready response 
among the farmers who have made 
large profits and are finding wheat, po- 
tatoes and vegetables more profitable 
than sericulture. It is possible by the 
Italian method of cultivation of mul- 
berry to grow other crops in the same 
fields with the mulberry, but the shortage 
of labor makes the gathering of it de- 
cidedly difficult. The filatures are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting girls, although 
the new mechanical method of throw- 
ing the cocoon filament, ‘the attaca 
bave’ is making the work less tedious 
The reelers seem very much interested 
in the American Standard Skein, the 
Grant reel and the question of rereel- 
ing and if the American manufacturers 
would only devote a little attention to 
these, with the reelers, a decided im- 
provement can easily be secured in the 
Italian silk coming to the New York 
market.” 


Army Wool Auction 





Offering at Boston Sale Wholly South 
American Wools 


The War Department authorizes 
publication of the following statement 
from the Office of the Director of Sales: 

The Director of Sales authorizes the 
announcement of the proposed sale by 
public auction under the supervision of 
the Quartermaster General, in Boston on 
June 23, 1921, of approximately 5,000,000 
pounds of low grade wool, particularly 
suitable and adaptable for the require- 
ments of the carpet manufacturers. 

The wool offered for sale will be 
wholly of South American growth and 
will grade from 44-46’s to 36’s. It will 
consist of pulled wools, South American 
combings and cardings, West Coast of 
South America and scoured wool. 

The general terms and conditions of 
sale governing the auction of May 25 
1921, will apply to this proposed sale 


Textile Schedules Trouble 

WasHIncton, D. C., June 1—Republi- 
can members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House are having 
considerable trouble in trying to reach 
an agreement on the wool, silk and cot- 
ton schedules of the permanent tariff 
bill. They are also having difficulty 
with the chemical schedule. Aside from 
these four schedules it is understood 
that the bill is nearly completed. 
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Cleveland Business Conference 


First Hand Authorities to Talk on Con- 
ditions of Trade 


One of the important addresses sche- 
duled for the June Business Conference 
of the manufacturers and retailers in 
Cleveland which occurs June 6th to 9th, 
will be delivered by Paul T. Cherington, 
secretary of the National Association of 


Wool Manufacturers. He will dis- 
cuss the present and future conditions 
in the wool market. The conference, 


which is one of the semi-annual meet- 
ings, is to be held in connection with the 
formal showing of fall lines in the forty 
factories of the Cleveland Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

A talk on “ The Business Forecast” 
will be given by Willis H. Booth, vice- 
president of the Guarantee Trust Co. of 
New York, and Fred I. Cox, of Beld- 
ing Brothers & Co., will speak on “ The 
Business Outlook in the Silk Industry.” 
On the occasion of the opening banquet 
living models in the latest Fall styles 
will circulate through the dining hall in 
order to have the merchants observe the 
styles that attract the most 
attention as well as the 
show the latest style details 


favorable 


modes that 


The activities of Wednesday evening, 
June 8th, will be given over to the re- 
tailers entirely. Retailers of national 
fame will discuss merchandising prob- 
lems and more management methods. 
The entire list of presiding officers and 
speakers will be retail merchants 

More than ten thousand retailers have 
been invited to this important business 
meeting and it is expected that a record 
attendance of representatives from all 
points of the compass will result. 

The Market Promotion Committee in 
charge of events is headed by Chairman 
Harland J. Wright of The Sunshine 
Cloak and Suit Company. The other 
members of this committee are: A 
Printz of The Printz, Biederman Co., E 
]. Ensten of the same concern; R. M. 
Hexter of the E. Sperling Company; 
Charles Korach of the S. Korach Com- 
pany; H. J. Winsten of The H. Black 
Co.; Morris J. Wolfe of the Keetch 
Knitting Mills; “Bert Keller of the 
Neller, Kohn Co; W. H. Patton of the 
H. A. Lattin Co.; Max Hexter of the 
Schwartz, Hexter Co.; Max Unger of 
the Printz, Biederman Co.; S. C. Wie 


ner of the E. Sperling Co.; F. W 
Shepard of the McQueen Co.; and ex 
officer Morris A. Black of The H 


Black Company, president of the manu- 
facturers’ organization. 

\ll business sessions will be held in 
the ball room of Hotel Cleveland. Asid« 
from the fashion events, each of the 
participating houses will have its fall 


lines in its own show rooms. An in- 
teresting motion picture film in colo 
showing the production of silk is one 


of the many features planned for the 
evening entertainments. 


First Sale of Cotton 


DaLLas, Texas, May 27.—Sale of a 
bale of cotton, said to be the earliest 
ever produced in the United States, 
took place on the floor of the Houston 
Exchange to-day. The record for early 
bales heretofore has been May 13 which 
was established in 1916. The cotton was 
produced by E. Matz, near San Benito 
Texas., from which point the staple was 
shipped, in the Rio Grande Valley, It 
was consigned to W. D. Cleveland & 
Sons. 
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,0otton Growers Hold Important Consultation 


South Has Lost Billion and Half Dollars on Last Year’s Crop, According to President of American Cotton Asso. ja. 
tion—Consultation Goes on Record Favoring Rediscount Rate of Not More Than Five Per Cent. 


\ 
«i 
nd 
1 
rath 
the fir 


—President Harding Sends Greeting to Meeting 


C1 my Mills, Boston; Russell B. Low ral Reserve Bank rediscount rate be 

l | Pennsyl- president « tl National AsSociation lowered to a figure not in excess of 
York, its throne room of Cotton Manufacturers, who presided five per cent. on the rediscount of farm 
and Tuesd of this at the Tuesday afternoon session; Rufus products and all commercial paper; that 

an Cotton Assi R. Wilson, secretary of the National the War Finance Corporation and other 
national consultation « \ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers; bodies render all possible aid in open- 
growers, manufac and \ D. Adams, secretary of the ing up export markets for cotton and 

ed interest His ma- American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- other American raw products so as to 
edly 1 rred t s “the ciation stimulate the movement and consump- 
tion,” “the greatest of Resolutions Adopted tion of such commodities as rapidly as 
materials,” and “th \mong the resolutions adopted by the possible. It was also voted that a full 
rable balance in for- _ ; copy of President Harding’s message to 
the consultation be handed to the rep 

is not a rt af resentative of the association to be de- 
i council wa livered to the World Cotton Conference 
ncial peril which pra in England for its attention. On the 
ed is facing tl matter of uniformity in standardizing 

! rtant stay N) grades of American cotton it was re- 
ere there, part! solved that representatives of cotton 

s a holiday, and part growers, manufacturers, and merchants 

f the « als the be urged to secure immediate adoption 
essed it to a represct of the official standards of the U. S. 
Wor.p, they uld 1 Department of Agriculture, and that the 
to New York in the ( \merican delegates to the World Cot- 


ton Conference be requested to present 











scheduled on the p1 this important matter before that con- 
r appearance, but pos ference and to urge the adoption of U 
t as rtunate becau S. standards in foreign markets 
were sufficient address Endorsement from Hoover 
ssions until late o1 At the banquet on Tuesday night it 
was announced that Secretary Hoover, 
ur ts bi h as the result of a conference with a 
eC « he meetin committee of the association in Wash 
lost a billion and hal ington, had stated that he considered 
ir’s cotton c1 that it vital that credit for producers and 
iction in reage for J. Sketiowe Wannemeker legitimate business should now _ be 
ty per cent., and in fer President, American Cotton Association &' atly extended in the southern states 
nt that and further that the secretary favored 
ng a short: t tton onsultation were requests that the Gov- a warehouse receipt, which can act as 
the staple ernment grant more liberal expansion actual delivery of the cotton, and becon 
1 that legisla f credits on farm loans; that the Fed- the basis of a mobile form of credit 
} fit 
| 1 / . . 
Monday Morning Session 
oe ¢ 
em ” A RATHER meager attendance was this exceedingly necessary staple, but 
ae - on hand for the opening of the our domestic industries based on cotton 
; } 1] nsultation on Monday morning. The are among the greatest, while our ex- 
a led t rder | I. S. ports of cotton have for many centur 
| Het nnamaker, | { the Americar es been the prin ipal factor in main 
\ Mr. W k taining our tavorable status in inter- 
( \. O'Reilly of the | ! national trade 
1 Bar 1 t] Mer “The importance of cotton is not con- 
hants’ As tior \ York, wl ned to anv section. Everybody either 
+] ve th Idress Res] rows, deals in, manufactures, sells or 
ss "was made by J. A. Rountree, director ses it Any disaster to the cotton in- 
( ; , } 2. 2 ) hoc dust vst 1 ssarilv be a disaster to 
N \\ } nti he wil f \ny 
dG MJ vrel | as such as vours which aims to promot 
M ! he pres the s | vest sts ll concerned 11 
lace Greetings from the President | ndust sed on ¢ ( deserves 
The first s | ha he cordial app l ll th eopl 
Wannat rrupted by tl Just at this time it is recognized that 
‘ | ! rectings from cotton industries face a critical situation 
nque eld) President Hard s responded and vou may be assured that the Ad 
: ' to ul \ C] C] three years ministration desires in every possibl 
ld rand-daughte1 Wilham  ¢ way to co-operate with those seeking to 
1 | hase ¢ Atlanta. Ga : no dire mprove conditions 
tl ition 1 by Lillian “To the American delegates who are 
Moeller, ; northert rl Pres ibout to leave for England to attend 
H ] he Cotton Conference, I want 
con n hope that the meeting 
I am vi lad to sav to the gath- mav be most successful and be a con- 
\1 ar ttor rowers’ req tribution not alone to the continual d 
1) s and affiliated interests whi lopment of tl cotton industry, but 
I mi eth ns the e to th S tion of sound eck 
( n interests, 1 1 ns th hout the world 
M \ l s A 1 S And th S nessa 
S WARREN G. HaArpIni 


Probably the most important a 
of the consultation, and the one 
senting the deepest thought given 
raw cotton situation, was that 
Wannamaker, who emphasized th 
that cotton has always been regard 
a sectional product, whereas if it 
corded the place to which it is 
entitled in the commerce of the 1 
as the most valuable national prod 
will bring benefits not alone to the S 
but to the entire commercial and 
cial interests of the nation at larg« 

“ The price of cotton,” said Mr 
namaker, “dropped from 43 cents, 
middling, in July, 1920, to 10 cents 
middling; by the spring of 1921, and 
was no market even at these figurs 
cept in a limited way. 

“As a result of the conditions 
existed, the conclusion was reach 
our association, in the fall of 192 
it would be nothing short of sui 
produce more than a half crop « 
ton in 1921, and, accordingly, a can 
was waged unceasingly for the pr 
of reducing the 1921 cotton prod 
and correspondingly increasing th 
duction of food and feed crops. 

“ The campaign has just been 
pleted, and in the final report « 
American Cotton Association—th¢ 
accurate ever issued in the Sout! 
find that the total area planted in 
in 1921 is only 24,563,486 acres, o1 
duction of 30.73 per cent. in cotto1 
age. With ideal weather conditior 
are facing the shortest cotton crop 
has been produced in a quarter of : 
tury; and with adverse weather 
tions, cotton supplies will be of s« 
concern to the world. 

‘In addition to the acreage red 
we find that on account of the in 
of farmers to secure credits fo1 
moneys or supplies for the cultivat 
their crops, the cotton acreag« 
doned after planting will break 


ds of the past, there being n 


reage abandonment of 4.95 p 
ni this W ll be largely ink reas¢ 

‘We also find that there is a 

n in the use of commercial fert 
(an absolute necessity to the pr 


th tton crop) of 51.17 
id that the fertilizers which aré 
used are of the cheapest grades. 
res show volume only, and n 
d or value 


Short Crop for 1921 

“ Based upon the ideal producit 
ns of 1920, and disregarding tl 
uction in the use of fertilizers, 
ily produce in 1921, 9,142,098 
Based upon the five-year avera 
lisregarding acreage abandonmer 
the reduction in the use of fert 
ve can produce in 1921 only 8,1 
bales. 


f 


\llowing a deduction 





this year of 12 per cent owl I 
he reduction of 51.17 © 119d tmsteie 
f commercial ferti]’ 6 Das tmom} 

age reduction «ast wo mt 
estimat m9 


Toreca siw be1sqmoo 2 
mparesltow Aoot odw 
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be 7,558,3@idt bed ovsed ow 
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planting of 4.95 per cent. (due to 
lity of farmers to secure credits, 
adverse weather conditions) is 

d to the above estimate, making a 

9 1 total percentage of 47.68, the esti- 
1 production for 1921, as compared 

the production in 1920, would be 

5.075 bales. 

Should the estimated percentage of 
‘tion in acreage of 30.73 and 12 per 
allowed for the 51.17 per cent. re- 

tion in the use of commercial fer- 

ers, making a total of 42.73 per cent., 
applied to the five-year average of 
luction amounting to 11,808,389 bales, 
estimated production for 1921 would 

6,762,664 bales. 

The estimated reduction in cotton 
age for 1921 to 24,563,486 acres 
ly approximates the acreage of 
when there was planted 24,319,584 

Based upon the five-year average and 

ng into account the acreage abandon- 

t already shown, and only for the 

ime of reduction in the use of fer- 

ers (not the value of the fertilizers), 

can produce in 1921 only 6,178,149 

Based upon these conditions, we are 

ng the certainty of the smallest cot- 
crop which we have produced in the 

t quarter of a century, and with ad- 

se seasons, the certainty of the cotton 

duction being even far smaller. 
Solution of Present Problem 

To overcome the financial difficulties 
the cotton growers at this time, 

uught about by an artificial deflation 

values, and to put the cotton indus- 
of the nation on its feet, there must 
united effort on the part of the Gov- 
ment and of the business interests 
the country. The channels of com- 
rece which have been stagnated «for 

past ten months must be opened, 
| normal trade relations re-estab- 
hed. The forces which had the power 
stagnate commerce and restrict world 
lits must also have the power to re- 

n commerce and re-establish credits. 

Exports of raw cotton must be 
ulated and the resumption of con- 

ption must be revived, in order 
markets may be opened and the 
of the farmer made possible. 

(he War Finance Corporation has 
revived and the present adminis- 

tion at Washington is being con- 

ted along sound lines of a national 
re to aid the rehabilitation of Amer- 
agriculture. Obstructive forces 
been checked and the way is being 
ned for a revival of American indus- 
United co-operation of all the 

es which go to make up this great 
n, will clear the way of getting 

k to normalcy and the re-establish- 

nt of reason and safety. 

The American Cotton Association 

forcefully blazing the way for eco- 
reform and efficiency in the 
ure handling and marketing of 
rican cotton. In this highly com- 
lable work, th seeks 
valued aid and co-operation of the 
ous lines of the cotton industry and 
se business interests which are more 
lly identified with the trade of the 
tton Belt. The purpose sought is to 
ngthen the productive ability of the 
ton-growing states and to up-build 
commerce of the whole nation.” 


association 


Letter from Textile Manufacturer 
mes R. MacColl, president of the 
rraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 


I., and former president of the Na- 


tional Association of Cotton Manufac 
turers, was unable to attend the meeting 
in person, but sent a letter to the con 
sultation in which he stated that it is 
most desirable that growers and spin 
ners should meet together He men 
tioned the fact that in 1907 it was felt 


that better relations had been estab 


lished between these two groups by th 
conference at Atlanta, but that it had 
been a mistake to allow a lapse of twelv« 


vears before the World Cotton Con 
New Orleans in 1919 
Spinners have a vital interest in the 


ference in 


steady development of cotton growing 
in the United States, said Mr. MacColl 
American spinners have a great advan- 
tage in the supply of cotton grown in 
their own country, free from the com- 
plications of tariff, exchange, shipping, 
etc. 

In referring to the claims put forth 





Col. Harvie Jordan 
Secretary, American Cotton Assn. 


by growers and spinners, Mr. MacColl 
mentioned that growers have complained 
that the price of cotton has been too 
low; that they had been robbed by mid- 
dle-men, and subjected to unjust claims; 
and that there has been no real induce 
ment for them to produce better cotton, 


or to pack it in a better way. On the 
other hand he stated that spinners have 
denounced the poor baling of American 


cotton, wasteful country damage, lack 
of uniformity in grade and staple, un 


necessary tare and excessive moisture. 


In order to arrive at the truth in 
these matters and to remedy such of 
these evils that exist he urged that fre- 
quent conferences be held between both 
groups. He referred to the three planks 


of the American Cotton Association as 
stated at the World Cotton Conf 


nirerence 
n New Orleans, namely, economic re 
forms of baling cotton through the adop 
tion of high density gin compression, the 
stablishment of amplk otton wart 
houses, and the efficient organization of 


cooperative cotton marketing societies; 
and stated that 
should be interested in this program an 
should aid in its realization, 

In Mr. MacColl’s opinion it is a short 
sighted and unwise policy for American 


cotton anufacturet 


spinners to advocate a low price for cot- 


ton, as a liberal price brings wealth and 


prosperity to the South and consequently 
to the whole country, and increases the 
tariff protection of American manufa 
turers and sustains a favorable bala 


r, that the 


xample of 


of trade. He stated, howev: 
vear 1920 proved a costly 
the financial 
through uneconomic 
estimates of the cost of growing cottot 
the advocacy of holding cott for ex 


loss to cotton rowers 


extravagant and 


radical demands 


treme prices, and too 
for curtailment of acreage 

Mr. MacColl referred to the fact that 
in 1899 the Department of Agricultur« 
estimated an average cost of growing 
f about five cents per pound, 
1919 at the World Cotton 


mate of 473 cents 


per pound was given. He regards both 


cotton ot 
whereas in 


Conterenc an est 


cures as wrong and stated that the lat 


ter figure was as unjustifia as wert 
the inflated prices charged for cotton 
goods by manufacturers 

If the American Cotton Association 


works for economic and scientific pro 
duction and marketing, it is Mr. Mac 
Coll’s opinion that it should have the 
hearty support of every spinner in in 
sisting upon a liberal and satisfactory 
price for the raw material. He further 
believes that the middle 
man should be dispensed with, but that 
the buyer, merchant and broker cannot 
be eliminated until their functions can 
He also 
urged the need for careful survey of 
cotton exchanges, so that they shall not 


unnecessary 


be performed by growers. 


exist for the good of outsiders 


Troubles of Cotton Growers 

The troubles of cotton growers arte 
the troubles of the nation, according to 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of Louis 
‘ana, who was the next speaker. He out- 
lined these difficulties as insufficient mar 
kets for cotton on hand, low prices for 
cotton, and the extreme difficulty and at 
many times utter impossibility of secur 
ing funds necessary to produce the crop 
for the current year. 

When the crop of 1920 was planted 
every indication pointed to the fact that 
it would sell for at least 30 cents per 
pound. Naturally the 
travagant, as were all other 


farmers were ex 
Americans, 
and as the result last year’s crop cost 
at least two and a half to three times 
as much as did that of a normal pre 
war year, that is, probably between 30 to 


35 cents per pound. The selling price, 


however, was far below the pre-war 
price, and cotton which cost over 30 
cents scarcé ly brought 10 cents The 


growers therefore expended from one 
and a half to two billion dollars more 
than their crop was worth at harvest 
time. Thes¢ from 


the accumulated savings of previous 


expenditures came 


years and from liberal loans from banks, 
only a small proportion of which have 
been repaid. The outlook is therefor 
a very great reduction in the normal 
vield of cotton for the current year, and 
tton must go up materially in valu 
between now and next year, or the fat 
mer stands to lose very heavily on this 
year’s crop. 


In closing he urged that the farmet 


be helped to nda pre ble market 
which is his greatest need, and that h 
be aided in securing financial aid to 





um until another crop is m 
and in obtaining at least 20 cents on 
If the farmer cannot 
rofitabl price hasit 
greatly lessened and th« 
ntire nation will consequently suffer 


Textile Products Show 


W. G. Sirrine, president of tl Pex 
tile Hall Corporation, Greer le SS. 4 
told the members and guests present « 


the Textile Pre ducts Show which 1s to 
be held in Gre 


6 of this year, 


] ‘ } 


nville inning O 
and urged that tton 
growers back up the efforts of th 
poration 

Relation to Commerce 
‘Relation of Agricul 
Nat on,” 


In speaking on 
ture to the 
B. F. McLeod, chairman of the finance 
committee of the American Cotton Ass« 
stated that through the educa 


Commerce of the 


ciation, 
tional work of the associatron farmet 
and business men are coming to realize 
that they are integral parts of a great 
economic system and he asked manufac 
their moral support to 


Since 1821, 


turers to give 
this educational campaign. 
trom 


he stated, the exports of cotton 


this country have been valued at mort 


than $22,000,000,000. For a ten-year 
period including the Civil War, th 
average price was $123.90 a bale, where 


World 


$85.48 


as fer ten vears including th 
Wat the 


} 


per bale. The 


avcract price was 


average price fot torty 


vears under paid labor was 36 cents 
a bale less than the average pricc 
for forty years under slave labor. Fam 
ilies of four or five in the growing belt 


exist on $16.50 per month. Such con 
ditions, he state d, would not exist 1f bus 
aid in 


iness men of the country would 


their re¢ medy 
General Tyson’s Remarks 
In closing the morning session, Gen 
eral Tyson stated that he had been very 
much impressed with the remarks mad 
Although he ts a 


cotton manufacturer and does not owt 


during the meeting 


anv land, he has been connected w th 
cotton all of his life. He stated that t 
dav he is selling varn at 22 nts 


which a year ago he a Id at 88 cents, 


Monday Afternoon Session 


wk ABLISHMENT of Uniform 
Standards for American Cotton ” 
vas the subject of th rst address at 


the afternoon session delivered by W 


R Meadows, otto! technol gist of the 


U. S. Department of Agricultur M1 
eadows ewed briefly the history of 
] 1 + 
h ( n f cotton standards 
nd .” t] shins ‘ se 
ehatis oe tee States 
the basis « the official U. S itton 
stand ls, whereas port t I land 
and t St t } | 11 ountries 
eg ee yeeros ack ten 8 toed 
1 ++ + I 
ni ( 1 As H ne 
‘ 
n wi ts na 
i n Sa t ind 1 


and consequently all are in the same 
boat \s a cotton manufacturer h 
wants to sce higher prices for cotton 
General Tyson stat 1 that he had been 
‘rced to shut down two of his mills 
and although he lost money by so d 
he did not lose as much as if they wer 
running. In the same way he believes 
that the only remedy for the cotton 
gcrowers is to reduce their acrea unt 
the supply equals the demand 
his opinion the solution of the problem 
pends upon the agreement betwe the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Liverpool Cotton As ition on 
standard grad r America pland 
tton. To effect this, the department 
will send representatives to the World 
Cotton Conference, but while t is 
hoped th the European Cotton Ex- 
hanges will adopt our standards th 


department does not wish to force them 


upon these exchanges, but rather wishes 
ach an agreement. He stated that 
he was therefore most anxious that a 
mmittee will be appointed in Liverpool 
r that purpo 
The oratory of the afternoon was fur 


119) 













































































nished Senators E. D. Smith of 
South Carolina, and Thos. J. Heflin of 
Alabama, whose fiery speeches brought 
an outburst of spontaneous applause 
from the cotton growers present, but 
whose statements it is understood did 
not mect with the unanimous approval 
of the few manufacturers present. 


Senator Smith stated that in his opin- 
the solution of the 


lies in the 


cotton question 
i amendment and perfection of 
our financial laws, so that the man who 


produces wealth may have a right to 
and and use that wealth 
Specifically he stated that the word 
‘may” should be stricken out of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and the word 


“must” inserted in its place—that is, 
substitute mandate for discretion. Sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Reserve Act has 
a clause giving discretion to the Board 
of Governors so that they may extend 
the term of discount for six months. 
Senator Smith believes that this is not 
enough, as the for 


farmer prepares 


months, and has consequently as- 
ccd eg 7 
sumed liabilities which come due when 


the crop is marketed. 


twelve 


As a result he 


must put his entire resources on the 
maiket within 30 to 60 days. In his 
opinion the law should be so worded 
that member banks discount farm pa- 
per as long as the gold reserve justifies 
it, and that regional banks rediscount 
the paper at a definite rate. Just what 
the rate of rediscount should be, he ad- 


mitted remains to be 


These supplementary 
to his main address, which was on the 


solved 


remarks were 


subject of “Cotton Crop Reporting.” 
The Senator urged that statistics should 
show the consumption of cotton in the 
world and the kind and grade of cotton. 
The latter he regards of the utmost im- 
portance, in order that the industry may 


know the amount of cotton produced 
year by year which is tenderable. 


Senator Heflin’s speech also consid- 


ered the necessity of constructive legis- 
lation and brought out the suggestion 
that the Cotton Futures Act be 
amended. The Senator has thought of 


: 

a bill which would provide that the title 
of a bale of cotton be vested in one 
and that a record of 


man at one time, 


all transactions be kept by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Let us go back from this confer- 
ence,” said the speaker, “like a band 
of crusaders and preach to the people 
in the cotton belt never to go back to 
pre-war price of cotton. We can’t pro- 
duce cotton at twelve cents anv more, 
and we don’t intend to produce it at that 
sive” 


Senator Heflin 


ke t see the 


stated that he would 


consultation go on rec- 


ord asking the President to call on the 
Ki ler il Reserve Banks to reduce re- 
d int rates on commercial paper to 
4 ner cent., as he feels that the pres- 
( rate has discouraged loan transac 
Address of Secretary 
speaki n “ Econ ( d Ef 
I Re ms in M ket Cott 1 
Growers,” Colonel Ha | n, s 
he An ( t Ass 
C 1, St d 1] Ss ws 
lr lalis 
has | one ¢ Sf 
les which 1 ] | 
of th Owe ( rofit- 
able e 1 ) ing a 
tw nths’ supy raw cotton on 
f S x s likewise 
tended to dest | tiot f th 





legitimate laws of supply and demand, 
and the penalty on the growers has been 
low prices during each year this un- 
economic system has been pursued. 

“ Selling a few bales of mixed grades, 
subject to grading, stapling and pric- 
ing by the local buyers has placed the 
growers in a helpless and defenseless 
position in the marketing of their prod- 
uct. These uneconomic difficulties can 
only be overcome through collective sell- 
ing by the organization of statewide 
co-operative marketing associations, 
financed and equipped by the growers 
throughout the cotton belt. The min- 
ing of cotton from the fields for com- 
merce and consumption should be as 
carefully guarded and protected as is 
the yellow metal of the gold mines. Cot- 
ton is as liquid as gold and more val- 
uable to the real needs of civilization. 
Economic and efficient reform in the 


handling of American cotton means the 
honey-combing of the cotton belt with 
local warehouses of ample _ storage 
capacity; the introduction of high 
density gin compression; the proper 
financing of cotton in storage and the 
orderly marketing of the crop so as to 
regulate the supply of the raw material 
to meet the legitimate needs of consump- 
tion at home and abroad. 

“In the solution of this highly impor- 
tant economic problem the American 
Cotton Association has pledged its pow- 
erful leadership and influential support. 
The association will hope to receive the 
valued co-operation and support of every 
man throughout the nation who realizes 
the value of cotton to our commerce and 
is willing to join in an economic crusade 
to place the staple upon the proper 


Tuesday Morning Session 


REETINGS from the Merchants 
Association of New York were de- 
livered at the opening of the Tuesday 
session by Lincoln Cromwell, of Wil- 
liam Iselin & Co., and director of that 
association. Mr. Cromwell spoke in part 
as follows: 

“When this convention discusses plans 
to increase the buying power of the cot- 
ton states you have our instinctive sym- 
pathy and you will have our help. Any- 
thing which steadies the relation of sup- 
ply and demand for cotton, which broad- 
ens its use and lessens uncertainty as to 
its value, helps the whole country, North 
and South, helps New York as it helps 
Memphis, Galveston and New Orleans. 

“Confidence is the basis of all wel- 
fare and of all fair trading. When com- 


merce is based on secure values it is 
classed as good business. When its 
transactions become bets as to what 


will be at 
gambling. 


values delivery date, it is 
We have all heard men de- 
fend gambling pure and simple. They 
argue that the card sharp and the rou- 
lette wheel are staid and conservative 
bread winners compared with the farmer 
and the merchant. They tell you that a 
drought ruin. the 
farmer’s crop, that a fog or a gale can 


storm or a can 


wreck the merchant’s cargo. The gam- 
bler, they say, knows the chances against 
him in every hand, whereas the farmer 


stakes himself against the unknown. If 

the gambler loses tonight he may win to- 

morrow. If the farmer loses 
se 

vefore h 


his crop is big 
1 2° 


it will be 
can recover, and when 
, his competititors have big 
crops too. It is much the same with the 


trader who ri 


1 vear 


sks bales and boxes on the 
green sea instead of counters on a green 
table. But while more money is lost in 
business than in gambling, I need not 
remind this convention that the farmer 
1 merchant take their chances in the 


and 
al Grvasstenees al 


1 
SeTVice 1d take 


them of 





7 


necessity It s ur work to re 


luce their risks to a minimum.’ 


Arizona Cotton Production 


Marked dev pment in the 
ot \merican-Lgevyptiar 


\l na Was trace 


produc 
cotton in 
Dwight P. 


Heard, of the Arizona Pima Cotton 


Growers \ss ition It Heard 
stated that in 1916 onlv 3,331 bales of 
‘ \¢t lee ’ 1 
this cotton were oduced in the Unite 
States whi s s vea 91,965 1 s 
were producc h luction cost 
£ «eh lar 
of this 1 s st year was 
52.6 cents per pour ng to Gi 
ent ires h - 1 


pedestal of our most. highly prized 
national possessions.” 

ton was laid down in New Bedford 
at 26 cents per pound. As American 


growers are unable to compete with the 
ridiculously cheap labor in Egypt, and 
as they intend to maintain American 
living conditions, they are forced to 
ask for tariff protection and will urge 
that a permanent tariff rate of from 
15 to 20 cents be placed upon this cot- 
ton. In his opinion this is justified, 
because he regards the production of 
long staple cotton as an essential Amer- 
ican industry. 


Financial Co-operation 
Appearing as a representative of the 


American Cotton Association Consultation—Continued 


New York State Bankers’ Associa! ion, 
B. M. Anderson, of the Chase National 
Bank, stated that the New York bank- 
ing fraternity has much more than an 
academic interest in the cotton gr« 
problems of the South. Mr. Ander-on 
stated that fundamental improveme: 
foreign trade can best be realized 
action which will increase European 
ports to the United States and acc: 
ingly he urged cotton producers to 
sist measures now under way, plac 
a high protective tariff on American 
manufactured goods. He further ex 
pressed the opinion that it would be bet 
ter to hold our cotton at home pend 
Europe’s reconstruction, sending 
that which is actually needed now. 


World Politics Considered 


Former Senator Hoke Smith, 
Georgia, after paying a tribute to the 
importance of the cotton growing indus- 
try branched out into a consideration 
of world politics, stating that the re- 
vival of Europe, which is essential to 
the prosperity of the world, is b: 
impeded by the vast amounts spent 
standing armies, and by the action 
certain of the small countries which 
have recently been created. He ch 
acterized as inexcusable the invasion 
Russia by Poland, and urged tl 
present to indorse the view that 
United States should have representa 
tives at the conferences in Europe. 

Another address of the morning s 
that by Chas. H. MacDowell, presid 
of the National Fertilizers Associat 
who spoke on “ Commercial Fertilizers 
in Relationship to Cotton Producti: 


‘ 


7Q 


“ 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


N his opening remarks, as presiding 

officer at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, Russell B. Lowe, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, stated that cotton manufac- 
turers have suffered with growers, but 
that he looks with optimism on the en- 
tire textile situation, believing that 
present troubles will vanish and that 
we will look back upon these trying 
times as a necessary evil. 

The surest basis of sustained pros- 
perity is not curtailment of production 
but extension of markets, said Allen 
Walker of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, who was the first speaker of the 
afternoon. Mr. Walker explained, how- 
ever, that by curtailment he did not 
mean the diversification of crops by 
southern farmers, which he regards as 
an excellent move. He urged that care- 
ful attention be given to the reduction 
of our production costs by extension of 
foreign markets and increased efficiency. 

In speaking on “Establishment of 
Preventives to Country Damage” W. H. 
Khett, of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
said excessive moisture in the cotton 
bale is a very serious factor in the com- 
press and that exposure to the weather 
after compress is unforgivable. Much 

f the damage to cotton, he said, comes 
rom leaky roofs or lack of sufficient 
covering, as well as from the extensive 
sample holes in bales. He said it was 
up to American producers to use greater 
are in baling, packing and storage. 


J. C. Rivers, Warehouse Commis- 
sioner of South Carolina, emphasized 
the importance of farm or community 
warehouses to aid the farmer to 
properly protect his crop so that he 
may not necessarily have to Sell it on 


; 
overloaded market 


‘That the great cotton exchanges 
not tend to depress the price of cott 
but rather operate so as to give solidity 
regularity and calculability to the n 
ket for actual cotton, which enables 
every producer to be certain that 
need not sell his cotton at a sacrif 
price, was the statement advanced 
Arthur R. Marsh, editor of the / 
nomic World, and former president 
the New York Cotton Exchange. 


Other addresses of the afternoon we 
as follows: “Marine Cotton Insuran 
by W. D. Despond, of the Nat 
Board of Marine Underwriters; “ M 
sage of Cotton to Women,” by Mrs 
Richardson of Alabama; and “T! 
Part of the Garment Makers in 
American Cotton Industry,” by A. 
Allison, secretary of the Internatior 
Association of Garment Manufacturers 


New Bedford Alumni Reunion 


New Beprorp, Mass., June 1.—With 
more than 130 graduates of the New 
Bedford Textile School having alread) 
expressed their intention of being pres- 
ent at the dinner in the new hotel 
Saturday, the reunion of the alur 
promises to be the most successful 
held in connection with the orgar 
tion. Special arrangements for dec 
tions appropriate to the occasion ! 
been worked out by the managen 
and at the after dinner exercises 
planned to have a special address by 4 
widely known public speaker. The com- 
mittee in charge is preparing to care ‘ 
at least 150 former students of ‘h 
school, many of whom will make the 
trip from long distances. 
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James Sinclair, treasurer of the Charl- 
ton Mills, Fall River, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Fall River Trust 
Co. He was previously vice-president 
of tat institution. 

H. B. Jennings, vice-president and 
gencral manager of the Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., Union, S. C., who has sailed 
to attend the World Cotton Conference 
in England, will, after the conference, 
visit the textile centers of that country 
to study textile conditions. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Jennings, and they ex- 
pect to be abroad about six weeks. 

J. E. McCourt has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Olney Woolen Mills, Cherry 
Valley, Mass., and the plant is now being 
managed by C. T. MacDermott, vice- 
president, under the supervision of a 
creditors’ committee. 

Christopher Davidson, Bradford, Eng- 
land, representing Wm. G. Davidson & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, wools, noils, etc., 
arrived in this country last week for a 
few weeks’ visit to the offices of his 
firm in Philadelphia. 

Eugene L. Jalbert, president of the 
Woonsocket Spinning Co. of Woon- 
socket, R. I., was elected president of 
the French Catholic Federation of New 
England at that organization’s fourth 
congress at Manchester, N. H., on Mem- 
orial Day. 

Edgar C. Weston, secretary and man- 
ager of the Burns Lace Co. of Middle- 
town, Conn., for the past seven months, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. Prior to his acceptance of the 
position with the Burns Lace Co., he 
was secretary and treasurer of the Mid- 
dletown Gas Company, having been con- 
nected with that corporation for about 
ll years. Beyond announcement that he 
intends to take a vacation and will con- 
tinue to make his home in Middletown, 
Mr. Weston has made no announcement 
of plans for the future. 

James Cooper, secretary of the Mystic 
(Conn.) Manufacturing Co., well known 
in the southern New England textile 
feld, has been named grand marshal of 
the Connecticut Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows by Herbert J. Phillips of Wa- 
terbury, newly elected grand master. 
Mr. Cooper has been an officer in the 
Connecticut grand lodge for the past 
three vears. 

H. M. Fry, secretary of the Narrow 
Fabric Co., Wyomissing, Pa., with Mrs. 
Fry and children, will leave on Satur- 
day, June 11, for Wolf, Wyoming, to 
spend six weeks on a ranch. 

Invitations have been issued to the 
wedding on June 9 of Miss Roas Ella 
Cartwright, of Decatur, Ala., to Mr. 
Brown Mahon, vice-president of the 
Judson Mills at Greenville, S. C. Mr. 


Mahon is said to have been the young- 
est textile executive in the world at the 
time he was elected vice-president of 
Juds n Mill on August 10, 1919, just 
atter he had reached his twenty-first 
uirthday. He has been connected with 
the mill for seven years, starting as 
mn Oy. 

George A. Hammond, since 1878 prom- 


’ identified with the manufactur- 
ing interests of Putnam, Conn., and well 
in New England textile circles, 


ooserved his eightieth birthday anniver- 
Sary ‘ast week at his home in Putnam. 
ln 1878, George M. Morse and Charles 
~ Knowlton became Mr. Hammond’s 
Part 


rs in the organization of Ham- 


mond, Knowlton & Co., silk manufac- 
turers. Mr. Morse soon sold his inter- 
ests and the sole charge came into the 
hands of Mr. Hammond and Mr. Knowl- 
ton. Mr. Hammond is a native of Wind- 
ham County, having been born at Hamp- 
ton, May 26, 1841. He served in the 
Civil War, enlisting from Hampton in 
September, 1862. In 1865 and 1866 he 
represented Putnam in the general as- 
sembly and in 1911 was in the Senate. 

Charles C. Washburn, vice-president 
and general manager of the Van Brock- 
lin & Stover Mills, Theodore S. Dutcher, 
vice-president of the Chalmers Knitting 
Co., and Francis Morris, of A. V. Mor- 
ris & Sons, at Amsterdam, N. Y., are 
members of the finance committee of 
the Salvation Army which is to make a 
canvass and solicit subscriptions from 
the manufacturing concerns in that city 
for the army budget. 


George H. McDowell, president of G. 
H. McDowell & Co., Cohoes, N. Y., who 
is also head of the Cohoes Savings In- 
stitution, has received permission from 
the State Banking Department to 
change the name of that institution to 
the Cohoes Savings Bank, which name 
will go into effect on July 1. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell acted on behalf of the board of 
trustees of the bank who desired the 
change in order to signify the true char- 
acter of the institution. 


Among the prominent knit goods men 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., who are taking an 
active interest in the Welfare of the Boy 
Scouts organization in that city, are 
Clarence D. Stewart and Leroy A. Beers, 
of John K. Stewart & Sons, and Theo- 
dore S. Dutcher, of the Chalmers Knit- 
ting Co. All are members of the exec- 
utive board of the Scouts organization 
which last week gave a luncheon at the 
Elks Club in honor of Grover L. Cleave- 
land, the new scoutmaster, who has been 
engaged to handle an extensive program 
which has been mapped out for the Boy 
Scouts during the coming summer. 

Arthur C. Brown, agent of the Falls 
Co. of Norwich, Conn., as a side line is 
developing Gardner Lake, several miles 
from that city, as an amusement resort. 
During the past week he has added to 
his realty holdings there by the purchase 
of five acres of land and three cottages. 
The purchase by Mr. Brown is of the 
only remaining realty there on the mar- 
ket. His holdings include Latimer 
Grove, where a dance pavilion and other 
buildings of an amusement resort are 
being constructed. 


J. P. Henderson, who has been in 
charge of the New York offices of the 
Miller Manufacturing Co., has gone to 
Waco, Texas, to become general mana- 
ger of the Miller Cotton Mills, one of 
the largest cotton mill plants in Texas. 
Mr. Henderson succeeds Byron Miller, 
who will return to Dallas about July 1 
to give his time to the properties of the 
Miller Manufacturing Co. in that city. 

D. W. Jarvis, of Jarvis, Loomis & 
Boucher, New York, selling agents for 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., sailed 
on Wednesday for a pleasure trip to Eu- 
rope. 

Several changes are to take place 
shortly in the firm of Tebric Bros. & 
Sinay, Inc., who operate a plant for the 
manufacture of gloves in Gloversville, 
N. Y. The concern is to open a new 
office in Boston, which is to be in charge 


of Charles H. Tebrich, who has for 
some time been connected with the man- 
agement of the firm’s business here. 
Seymour Schlussel, who conducted the 
business previous to selling out to the 
present owners, is to assume the man- 
agement of the New York office; the 
Philadelphia office is to be placed in 
charge of L. B. Gemmi, while R. S. 
Kennedy will shortly take over the man- 
agement of the St. Paul office. 

J. V. Smeallie, purchasing agent of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills Corp., of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., acted as host to a dele- 
gation of members from the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Eastern New 
York, which visited that city last week 
for the purpose of making an inspection 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

Boughton Cobb, of Amroy, Browne & 
Co., New York, won the golf tourna- 
ment of the Arkwright Club, held on 
Tuesday of last week at the Knicker- 
bocker Country Club, Tenafly, N. J. His 
handicap of 30 brought his low net down 
to a 72. 

A. R. Allison, of New York, secre- 
tary of the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, has returned to 
this city from a trip to Sioux Falls, N. 
D., where he visited his parents. Mr. 
Allison went to Sioux Falls after at- 
tending the garment manufacturers’ con- 
vention in Cleveland. 

D. E. Douty, of the United States 
Testing Co., New York, who recently 
returned from China, is planning to re- 
turn to that country, sailing on June 14 
to complete arrangements for starting a 
testing house in Shanghai. 

The resignation of Walter L. Hess 
from the Gosho Corporation, New York, 
of which he is vice-president and asso- 
ciated with the selling organization, has 
been announced. 

Thayer P. Gates, textile engineer of 
Providence, R. I., was elected president 
of the Technology Club of Rhode Island 
at the annual meeting of the club held 
recently in the rooms of the Providence 
Engineering Society. 

Harvey Saul, formerly manager of 
industrial relations at the Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has opened 
offices at 42 Weybosset street, Provi- 
dence, R. IL. as a consultant on indus- 
trial relations. His work will include 
investigations and reports on employ- 
ment methods, wage systems, health, 
safety and sanitary conditions for em- 
ployes, and the supervision of work- 
men’s compensation, publication of plant 
papers, and employes’ co-operative activ- 
ities. 

James Porter, associated with the firm 
of C. O. Foster & Co., cotton merchants, 
New Bedford, Mass., is on his way to 
Scotland, where he plans to spend sev- 
eral weeks visiting relatives. 

Edwin Howard, southern selling agent 
for the Mason Machine Works, with 
headquarters at Greenville, S. C., is 
spending a week at the home office in 
Taunton, Mass. Mr. Howard expects to 
stop in New York and Philadelphia for 
a few days on the return trip. 

William G. Sirrine, president of the 
Textile Products Show to be held in 
Greenville, S. C., on October 6th to 12th, 
and Milton G. Smith, chairman of the 
Exhibitors’ Committee of the show, re- 
turned to Greenville last week after a 
ten day trip through the East and Middle 


West in the interest of the products 
show. Mr. Sirrine expressed himself as 
being most pleased with the interest be- 
ing shown in the coming show at Green- 
ville, and predicted a large attendance of 
executives of textile and allied indus- 
tries. 

Peter H. Mooney, superintendent of 
the Clark & Holsapple Manufacturing 
Co., at Cohoes, N. Y., is one of the in- 
corporators of the Cohoes Lodge of Elks 
which was chartered this week by the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of 
taking over the old Root property on 
Oneida and Mohawk streets. 

N. Tutin has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the Inter- 
national Worsted Mills, Methuen, Mass. 
Mr. Tutin was formerly employed for 
the Barnai Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
RK. E. 

Walter Olney, overseer of finishing 
for the International Worsted Mills, 
Methuen, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tions with that company. 

Alfred Teolk, assistant superinten- 
dent for the International Worsted 
Mills, Methuen, Mass., has severed his 
connections with that company. 


Lionel Desroches has accepted the 


position as overseer of weaving for the 
Racine Woolen Mills, South Wolfeboro, 
N. H. 


Henry Tebo has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding for the Racine 
Woolen Mills, South Wolfeboro, N. H. 

Frank Melrose has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning for the Ra- 
cine Woolen Mills, South Wolfeboro, 
N. H. 


B. S. Clark has accepted the position 
as superintendent for the Portland 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. Mr. Clark 
comes from Centredale, R. I. 

William A. Ashworth, who tendered 
his resignation as overseer of weaving at 
the Whitman Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
some weeks ago, was agreeably surprised 
just before he left the plant last Satur- 
day. The weavers and loomfixers pre- 
sented Mr. Ashworth with a cabinet vic- 
trola and records, the second hands and 
third hands making a gift of a hand- 
some pipe. Mr. Ashworth responded 
fittingly to the presentation remarks and 
well wishes of his former fellow 
workers. 

Edward Friar, overseer of weaving at 
the Hope Company Mills, Hope, R. I., 
gave a paper on “ Weaving” at a meet- 
ing of the Pawtuxet Valley Overseers’ 
Association at Hotel Imperial, Clyde, R. 
I., one evening last week. He discussed 
conditions that have to be met to insure 
maximum production. 

Edward Friar, overseer of the Hope 
Company mills, Hope, R. I.; Hugh 
O'Neil, of the Lippitt Mill of B. B. & 
R. Knight, at Lippitt; Dwight R. Adams 
of the Arctic Mill of the same corpora- 
tion; John H. Bowker and James Wood 
of the Warwick Mills, and Frank J. 
Renehan of the Hope Mills, have been 
named a committee to arrange for the 
annual midsummer outing of the Paw- 
tuxet Valley Overseers’ Association. 

James Parkin, for some time overseer 
of dressing at the mill of the Coronet 
Worsted Co., Mapleville, R. I., has com- 
menced his duties in a similar capacity 
at the Lincoln Mill of the A. L. Sayles 
& Sons Co., Pascoag, R. I., succeeding 
Joseph F. Lynch, resigned. 
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HI \merican 


turers Associ 


Cotton Manutac 
ation, the great na 

tional organization of Southern 

textile mills, was instituted in 
Charlotte, N. C.. May 15, 1897, when a 
group of influential Carolina manufac 
turers gathered there and formed the 
old Southern Cotton Spinners 
tion At that time the 
South had just be 
to speak, and for some months prior to 
the initial gathering, there had 
quiet movement looking to the 
zation of 


Associa- 
industry in the 
gun to “ feel itself” so 
been a 
organi- 
textile manufac 
turers and this conference in Charlotte, 
in May, 1897, was the outgrowth ol 
this agitation. It is indicative of the 
character of the 


southern 


early industry that the 
initial organization was called a “ spin- 
ners”’ association, reflecting the prevail 
ing type of mills then 
out the South. Succeeding years have 
broadened the industry until today it 


ranks with that of any other section in 


in vogue through- 


variety as well as size of individual 


units 
Details of First Meeting 

Col. R. S. Reinhardt of Lincolnton, 

N. C., called the first meeting to order 

and on motion of the late D. A. Tomp 

kins, Col. J. T 


inent chairman, 


Anthony was made pet 
Hiss, 
\mong 
e leaders taking part in the organiza 
were Colonel Reinhardt, D. A 


with George B 
Charlotte, 


SO ( 


secretary 


| ki \. P. Rhyne, George B. Hiss 
1. H. McAck Geo! kK. Wils ~s 
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1921 conditions. The 
tion took vigorous hold of the situat 


terred by 
magnitude of the 


zation 


the outset and was in no sense 

youth, inexperience or 

tasks undertaken. 
Selection of Name 

held a 


conference 


young organiza- 


ion 
de- 
the 


The committee on permanent organi- 
immediately 


bers of the board of governors.” These 
officers were unanimously elected and 
they entered at once upon the discharge 
of their duties. It is regarded as sig- 
nificant that the committees during the 
early days were exceedingly active. 
They were manned by the leaders in the 
industry, and all members took a 


LOOKING BACKWARD 25 YEARS 


As the American Cotton Manufacturers Association celebrated 
last week in Philadelphia its twenty-fifth anniversary, a retrospec- 
tive glance at the period of its existence is particularly appropriate. 
We present in the accompanying pages some intimate facts re- 
garding the activities of this organization, together with photo- 
graphs of prominent figures who have had much to do with the 


growth of the association. 


The history of the association, the leading article of the section, 
was prepared by W. D. Adams, the present secretary who had the 
assistance of the association records as well as an intimate ac- 


quaintance with prominent members. 


Reminiscences of a num- 


ber of the past presidents (pictures of all the living presidents 


appearing in full page plate in this section) follow. 


The growth 


of the cotton manufacturing industry in the South is also ap- 
pended as a separate feature. 
The photographs employed in this section form an interesting 


historical addition. 


The heading appearing on the first page 


shows one of the earliest conventions at Charlotte, N. C., in 1900. 
As an illustration of the organization’s growth this is offset by the 
banquet picture of the convention in Philadelphia in 1907 on the 
oceasion of the tenth anniversary of the association, which has 
been exceeded in size only by a similar Philadelphia function last 


week. 


Beside the page group of past presidents, the only three 


secretaries the association has had are to be found in a group as 


well as a photograph of some of the original founders. 


These 


photogr aphs inject an element of human interest which together 


with reminiscence of the “ Old Guard ” 
formality 
offered as a contribution to the Jubilee 


pearance of stilted 


er the nitial morning session on 
15, 1897, and reported “that the 

] shall be the 

( Sy] Associatio! 

h mmended 

ers ( ] I Ant Ch tte 
sic \ P <hyn Me int Holly 
( \ res G B. His 
Sul th i \ 
Messrs. A. A. Shuford, P. M. 

2s l A. M. Price, R 

Reinha ’ D. R. Juhan, met 


to this Fron 


effectually dispel any ap- 
history which is 
Convention, 





narked interest in the work. This has 
n one of the features of the south 
rm organization from its inception 
lhe official records of the Associat 
show how aggressive these committe 
were and the great good accomplished 
them. The industry in the South at 
1s time was young and vigorous, ca] 
ned by men f ability, vision and 
nitiative who owned large holdings in 
their own corporations and to whom the 


1 


success of their several enterprises and 


the general good was a very substan- 
tial factor. It was therefore not sur- 
prising that they brought things to pass 
and that the infant industry in the 
South prospered. 
Constitution Framed 

The general meeting for organization 
having been held, a session of the Board 
of Governors was called on May 22, 
at which time a committee on constitu- 
tion and bylaws was appointed, consist- 
ing of Messrs, J. T. Anthony, P. M. 
Brown and George B. Hiss. This com- 
mittee reported on June 3 and the pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws then pro- 
posed were approved on June 10. Due 
at first were 25 cents per thousan 
spindles per month or $3 per thousan 
spindles per year, with individual mem- 
bership $5 annually. The mills 
voting members, each member being en- 
titled to one ballot. The Board 
Governors consisted of seven members 
elected annually. The primary function 
of the Association, according to the first 
bylaws adopted, was “to increase intcr- 
course of Southern cotton manutac- 
turers with one another and to assist 
in eliminating evils of manufacturing 
interests, both in relation to the mills to 
each other and the commission houses 
with which they deal.” One of the tirst 
resolutions adopted at this initial mect- 
ing was offered by the late P. M 
Brown of Charlotte, which read as fol- 
lows: that this Assoc 1 
antagonistic to commis- 
sion men and that its efforts shal 
to eliminate faults of the trade at 
to fight any person or persons.’ 

It is not surprising to note tl 


awn 


were 


‘Resolved, 
is in no sense 


early days of the Southern Cotton Ss 
ners Association wer teatul y 
many trials and tribulations. M 


ship was limited; it was difficult 


list the active interest of som 
leading manufacturers and_ th ul 
backsets incident to pioneer \ 


encountered. Happily the orga 

hat ks t the abl and dilige 

1 t athered all s s 
Association was 1e 

ad tantial achievement 

dents related by the 

amusement 


early officers ry 
concernil I 
attitude of a few who at first w 
clined to ridicule the infant ors i 
n but who later, appreciatir ts 
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worth, threw the weight of their influ- 
ence with it and rose to high places in 
its councils. It is to the credit of the 
that they welcomed this co- 
yperation and from the. first there was 


pioneers 


never any serious friction in the ranks, 
although at times the sessions were de- 
cidedly spicy. 


Growth of Industry 


It is worthy of note in this connection 
that when the Southern Cotton Spinners 
Association, was formed in 1897 there 
were probably less than 4,000,000 active 


spindles in the South, as compared with 
approximately 13,000,000 in New Eng- 
land—more than three times as many. 
At that time in the South there were 
possibly 400 units, practically all of 
them ng small and mostly on the 
coarser counts of yarns. True, there 
were weaving mills but they were on 
stapl mstructions, the history of the 
evolut of all industry being typified 
in the case of textiles in the South— 
the s er and coarser processes being 


the tried and as the industry grew 


the ger and more complex forms 
bein: stituted. 

there are approximately 15,- 
QWO0,000 spindles in the South, as com- 
par th approximately 18,000,000 in 
N gland, represented by some- 
th 


re than 1,000 plants, producing 
the finest goods in the land as 
V coarser constructions. 
mbership of the Southern Cot- 
ners Association was of course 
ll at the beginning with ap- 
ly 40 manufacturers and 
d with the trade affiliants at 
In 1900 this membership had 
» 154 of which 88 were active 
d the rest associate. 


there are more than 1,000 
of the organization, now 
the American Cotton Manu- 


\ssociation, including ap 
90 per cent. of all the ac 

in the South and the an- 
tions have grown to such 
that only the largest cities 
‘an provide adequate hotel 
lations. This record of growth, 
espects the industry and the 
n, has notable in the 
il and industrial annals of the 


been 


With the Southern Cotton Spinners 
Association launched upon its career 
in 1897, all effort was directed towards 
making it really what it purported to 
be—an organization of southern textile 
manufacturers seeking to promote 
closer social and commercial relations 
and to foster the interests of the indus- 
try in every legitimate way possible. 
Colonel Anthony, Mr. Hiss and their 
associates devoted much of their time 


treasurer. Mr. Tompkins was vigorous 
in administration and the Association 
continued to grow under his direction 
The third and fourth conventions were 
also held in Charlotte, the center of the 
industry, Dr. J. H. McAden succeeding 
Mr. Tompkins and serving for three 
years, 1899-1902. The 1901 meeting 
was held in Atlanta. In 1902 Dr. Mc- 
Aden declined to stand for re-election 
and Mr. Hiss, who until this time had 





Five of the Founders of the Southern Cotton Spinners Association. 
Left to Right, A. P. Rhyne, Mt. Holly, N. C.; Col. J. T. Anthony, Charlotte, 


N. C. 


and ability to the work and the early 
success of the organization was due in 
large measure to their efforts. Some 
years when Colonel Anthony re- 
tired from active mill management, the 
recognition of 
rendered, elected him an honorary mem 
ber. Others of leaders 
still active and enjoy the confidence 
and esteem of the entire memb« 
of the Association 
Record of Officials 

Colonel Anthon 
and D. A. Tomp 


ago 
Association, in services 
the early are 
rship 


After a busy year, 


resigned as pre siden 


kins of Charlotte was elected his suc- 
cessor at the 1898 Charlotte meeting 
Mr. Hiss being continued as secretary 


Standing, Left to Right, Col. R. S. Reinhardt, Lincolnton, N. C.; 
P. M. Brown, Statesville-Charlotte, N. C.: 


Seated 


sey 


Geo. B. Hiss, Charlotte, N. C. 


been | 


was elects 
Clarenc« B. Bryant oO 


elected secretary-t1 


Mr. Hiss, and served 
this 

1901-1917. It 
tated that much of 
cess of the so 
due to the able and energetic officers 


who had supervy and direction of it 


ion 
S10Tl a i 


secretary-treasurer, 
his Suc¢ 


Charlotte 


essor 
was 
urer, succeeding 


the 


successive vears 


Association in capacity for 16 


has been 
ently s the suc 


uthern organization was 





The Southern Cotton Spinners Asso 
ciation continued to grow from year to 
vear until, in 1903, it had reached such 
proportions that a special committee of 
which Col. R. S. Reinhardt was chair- 
man, reported in favor of changing the 
name of the organization to that of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and that it be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of North 
Carolina. \ resolution to this effect 


was adopted.and at the same time the 
constitution and suitably 
amended. At the time a clause 
was added to the bylaws recording the 
fact that the function of the organiza- 
tion was to be “ to assist in the diffusion 
of information and in broadening out 
knowledge of our possibilities of 


bylaws were 


Same 


suc- 
cessful and profitable cotton manufac- 
turing.” It is enough to state that these 
details were successfully carried out 
and the Southern Cotton Spinners As- 


sociation became the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association on July 15, 
1903, which title it retains 

With the change of name and incor- 
poration, the Association entered upon 
a career of increasing usefulness. The 


prior years had been a testing period, 


so to speak, and now came _ the full 
fruition of the efforts of those who 
had gone before The great body of 


southern manufacturers lined up solidly 


behind the organization and from that 
dav to this there has been no divided 
interest or dissipation of effort in the 
achievement of the mission for which 
the Association was formed. 


Accomplishments of Association 


Che briet space oO this article s 

nadequate to detail the varied and great 

omplishments « the Association 

Successive conventions were held in 

Charlotte in 1903, W. | Heath Mon 

N. C.. being elected president; 

Wasl on » ¢ 1904, with Col. 

S. Reinhardt of Lincolnton, N. C., 

Ten n 1905, 

h | Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, 

lent: Asheville, N. C., in 1906, with 

H. Lov of Fitchburg, Mass., 

let Philadelphia 1907, with S. 

LB umner of Charlotte, president; Rich- 
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Living Past- Presidents of A.C.M.A. 


Col. J. T. Anthony. 2.—George B. Hiss. 3.—R. S. Reinhardt. 4.—R. M. Miller. Jr. 5.—Arthur H. Lowe. 6S. B. Tanner. 7.—T. H. Rennie. 8.—Ellisen A- 


Smyth. 9.—W. A. Erwin. 10.—Stuart W. Cramer. 11.—T. I. Hickman. 12.—John A. Law. 13. 
Hammett. 16.—Allen F. Johnson. 






Fuller E. Callaway. 14—Arthur J. Draper. 15.—James D- 
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mot Va, in 1908 and 1909, with 
Messrs. [. H. Rennie of Pell City, Ala, 
and Lewis W. Parker, of Greenville, 
Ss, C, successive presidents; Charlotte 
in 1910, with D. Y. Cooper of Hender- 
son, M. C., president; Richmond, Va., in 


1911 with Captain Ellison A. Smyth of 


Greenville, S. C., president; Washing- 
ton 1912 and 1913, with Messrs. W. 
A. Erwin of Durham and Stuart W. 
Cramer of Charlotte, successive presi- 
dents; New York in 1914, with T. I. 
Hickman of Augusta, Ga., president; 
Memphis, Tenn., in 1915, with Scott 
Maxw of Cordova, Ala, president; 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1916, with John A. Law 
of Spartanburg, S. C., president; Wash- 


ington in 1917, with Fuller E. Callaway 


of La Grange, Ga., president; New 
York in 1918, with Arthur J. Draper of 
Charlotte, president; Atlantic City in 


1919, with James D. Hammett of Ander- 
son, S. C., president, and Richmond in 
1920 with Allen F. Johnson of New 
York, president. 


Varied Activities 


It impossible to touch upon the 
mat | phases of the work under- 
taken the Association. Conspicuous 
in interest, however, as marking an 


effort towards closer contact with the 
great northern organization and in 
order that there might be some recog- 


nized body to speak for the entire tex- 
tile industry of the country was the 
formation by the American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers in 1917 
for the purpose of handling all prob- 
lems of national concern affecting all 
sections. The National Council was 
instituted with fourteen members, seven 
being from the Southern organization 
and a like number from the Northern 
Association. To it was delegated au- 
thority to speak for the industry on all 
national problems affecting the general 
good, whenever it felt called upon to 


History of the A. C. 


do so. Edwin Farnham Greene of 
Boston, Mass., was elected chairman of 
the Council at the initial meeting. He 
was succeeded in 1918 by Stuart W. 
Cramer of Charlotte who later re- 
signed, and Arthur J. Draper, also 
of Charlotte, was elected his successor. 
Mr. Draper was followed by James R. 
MacColl of Pawtucket, R. I. and in 
1920 Mr. Cramer was returned as 
president, the other officers being Rus- 
sell B. Lowe of Fitchburg, Mass., vice- 


chairman; Albert Farwell Bemis of 
Boston, treasurer, and Winston D. 
Adams of Charlotte, secretary. Offices 


of the Council have always been main- 
tained both in Washington and New 
York. 


War Work of National Council 


The National Council was particu- 
larly active during the period of the 
World War, co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment in procuring an adequate sup- 
ply of cotton goods, etc., for the Army, 
Navy and other departments of requi- 
site description and at proper prices. 
An inestimable service was thus ren- 
dered, as evidenced by the following 
extract from a letter from B. M. 
Baruch at the conclusion of the strug- 
gle, addressed to G. H. Milliken of New 
York, chairman of the Council’s War 
Service Committee: 


December 5, 1908: “ As Chairman of 
the War Industries Board, I offer, on 
behalf of my associates and myself a 
tribute of thanks to the patriotism and 
devotion shown by the entire commer- 
cial body of America. .Its members 
have made service, not profit, their rule. 
They have shown a desire to subordi- 
nate self and exalt public interest, and 
to this readiness to make sacrifices in 
the common cause has largely been due 
whatever success we have been able to 
attain. 


May I, through you, send this mes- 
sage of gratitude to you and your loyal 
co-workers in the great industry which 
you have so ably represented.” 


M. A.—Continued 


The National Council is continuing 
its efforts on behalf of the industry and 
promises to play an increasing part in 
connection with all work having to do 
with the future growth and prosperity 
of the textile mills. 


Association Reorganized 


Owing to the increasing burdens of 
the office and the growing demands on 
his time, Mr. Bryant notified the Asso- 
ciation at its Washington convention 
in 1917 that he could not allow his name 
to be considered for re-election. The 
Association thereupon elected Winston 
D. Adams of Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer. At the same time it was 
voted to reorganize the Association by 
changing the basis of active member- 
ship to mills rather than individuals, 
with designated officials to act for the 
mills on all questions arising. Associ- 
ate membership was confined to per- 
sons having to do with the industry in 
related capacities and corporate mem- 
bership was formed to take care of 
concerns that desired to have more than 
one of its representatives members of 
the Association. The schedule of dues 
was changed and other alterations made 
d_‘~+ned to make the Association more 
truly representative of the industry. 

This reorganization was effected in 
splendid manner and today the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion embraces in its membership a rec- 
ord list of mills in this country and 
Canada and associate members from 
this and various foreign lands where 
the textile industry is well established. 
The organization is in flourishing con- 
dition and is one of the few trade 
bodies that has a substantial sum to its 
credit as a surplus account. A central 
office is maintained at Charlotte with a 
branch office in Washington. Of recent 
years, the Association has been ex- 
ceedingly active in handling problems 
relating to federal taxation, the tariff, 
transportation and traffic matters, ex- 
port trade, and related national ques- 


tions, well as those of technical 
nature touching the operation of the 
individual plants making up the entire 
body of the industry. 

Any reference to the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association would 
be incomplete without mention of the 
several State associations, in the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas and Tennessee, 
that are working in the closest accord 
and harmony with the national body. 
The State associations handle problems 
affecting the welfare of the mills aris- 
ing within the bounds of the individual 
States while the national organization 
has to do with the larger problems 
touching the industry generally. The 
national body acts as a clearing house 
for information and is continuously at 
work seeking to co-ordinate and har- 
monize individual activities to the end 
that the best interests of the entire in- 
dustry may be served. This arrange 
ment has worked splendidly in the past 
and the record of achievement as a ré 


as 


sult of mutual effort has been most 
gratifying. 

The American Association; well 
erounded in the fundamentals and 


having built up a structure of organ- 
ization that has met the needs of the in- 
dustry in striking manner; with officers 
and directors of ability and vision and 
a body of membership truly representa 
tive and loyal, may be characterized as 
highly indicative of the textile industry 
South—an industry that has made mar- 
velous strides within the past quarter of 
a century and one that bids fair to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. The fact 
that the organization has been able to 
secure and hold the active and earnest 
co-operation of such a large and diverse 
membership over such a wide scope of 
territory and knit it into a well ordered, 
able, alert and aggressive organization 
gives striking testimony to those who 
have directed its efforts in the past and 
holds forth much for the future. 
W. D. ApAms 


Officers Reminiscences of Early Association Days 


Past Presidents of A. C. M. A. Give Impressions of Activities During Their Respective Terms of Office and of Organ- 
ization’s Influence Upon the Cotton Manufacturing Industry—Eloquent Testimony to the Work 
of Officials in Upbuilding Association 


course, it has been impossible 
publish statements from all 
ho served the American Cotton 


\lanufacturers’ Association in 
the icity of president during its 
twer e years of existence. Five past 
Pres ‘ts have passed beyond. This roll 
of I consists of the following: D. 
A. T kins, 1898-99; Dr. John H. Mc- 
Ader 99-02; Lewis W. Parker; 1909- 
10; Y. Cooper, 1910-11, and Scott 
Max 1915-16. A few others in the 
lst no longer connected with the 


while still others owing to con- 
dit er which they have no control 


hay n unable to respond to the in- 
vitat to contribute to this symposium 
or re scences. 

Th llowing statements, however, 
are in a representative number of 
olticials who have expressed their feel- 
ings rcvarding the inception and devel- 
aha 


I of the organization in an inti- 
mat that cannot fail to impress 
Present members with the important part 


which the Association has played in the 
lives of these individuals and also with 
the impression which other presidents 


R. S. Reinhardt, 


ECOLLECTIONS of early exper- 

iences in the formation of the 
Southern Cotton Spinners Association, 
now grown into the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association are always 
a pleasure. 

At Charlotte, N. C. in the Spring of 
1897, our local papers carried a story of 
the sailing upon the high seas of indus- 
trial effort, of the Southern Cotton Spin- 
ners Association. 

The local notices of this Industrial 
Ship’s launching soon caught the eye 
of J. H. Bragdon, editor of The Textile 
Manufacturers Journal, who, though suf- 
fering from great physical ailment, 
wheeled into line, with his able corps of 
assistants, and saw to it that each an- 


have made upon them and the invaluable 
aid which they have rendered to the 
Association and to the industry. 


President 1904-5 


nual gathering of the Southern Cotton 
Association was given the greatest 
amount of justifiable publicity. 

The reading and_ thinking textile 
public, realizing the high character of 
Editor Bragdon’s publication, soon ap- 
preciated what was recorded in the 
pages of his Journal, and it was then 
noticed that other textile journals fell 
into line. Among those were noted the 
publication of Messrs. Lord and Nagle, 
and through their Textile World Rec- 
ord, they also ran the accounts of the 
of the officers, members and 
the at their an- 
nual meetings. 

Resulting from such publicity of the 
activities of the Association, the leaders 


activities 


guests of Association 


in textile manufacturing and kindred 
lines were drawn into the work of the 
association. Many of these, having been 
from year to year secured as captains 
of the Association’s ship, piloted it well 
along the course it should pursue. It 
was this later acquired ability, which 
gave rise to the idea of forming “ The 
National Council” with the National 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, the 
three links being of good fellowship. 

Casting the eve down the vista of the 
past quarter of a century in relation to 
the operations of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, one 
many bright ardent sprits, who aided and 
abetted in the most loyal manner, the 
work in hand, but there still remains in 
unmistakable outline the figure of the 
late Mr. J. H. Bragdon and his capable 
corps of early and_ late 
publicity builders for the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association. 

My hat off to TexTiLe Wor-p. 

R. S. REINHARDT 
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History of the A. C. 


\rthur H. Lowe, President 1906-07 


delighted to extend my hearty 
I gratulations to the American 
( n Manufacturers’ Association 
uf his, their twenty-fifth annivers- 
at well remember when the Asso- 
cia had its birth in Charlotte. It 
sta with few members, but the men 
wh nceived and organized it were 
br minded, forward-looking men, 
seriously anxious to be helpful to the 
cotton industry. They believed in good 
fell hip and in co-operation, the dis- 


1 of mutual problems and the en- 
ement that comes from an inter- 
of experiences and ideas. 





determination of products and 
the ling of markets in competition 
with long-established mills were prob- 
that could be worked out much 


lems 
better co-operatively than individually. 
This was equally true of the problems 
lved in cotton growing and market- 
mill building and equipment, of 
, transportation, insurance, hous- 
| methods of improving working 
living conditions of employes. The 
ition has met these and numer- 
ther problems with intelligence, 
ad-mindedness and courage. Many 
men connected with the cotton industry 
in the North joined the Association and 
helped gladly and freely with their sug- 
gestions and experiences. The enor- 
mous progress that has been made by 
the cotton industry in the South, as well 
as in the North, during the last twenty- 
five years is proof of the splendor of the 
Association’s work. 
Personally I consider myself the most 





honored of the Association’s member- 
ship. Although a northerner by birth 
and training, I early became a firm be- 
liever in the advantages possessed by 
the South. I proclaimed these advan- 


tages in season and out of season, and 
gave a visual demonstration of the sin- 
cerity of my belief by not only becom- 
ing a cotton manufacturer in the South 
but also a cotton grower. Although a 
former president of the National Asso- 
Cotton Manufacturers I had 





always been interested in the work of 
the American Association and was 
chosen a member of the latter’s Board 

Governors, then vice-president and, 
n 1906, president; in all these positions 
[had the most loyal support and gener- 
us treatment. My official connection 
with the Association is one of my most 
herished recollections. While my dream 
that the American and the National as- 
sociati of cotton manufacturers 
might hecome one has never been fully 
realized, it is gratifying to know that, 
through the National Council of Ameri- 
ran Manufacturers, they have a 
asis co-operation that has proved 

lly effective as actual consolida- 
la 1 that the celebration of this 
twenty-‘i{th anniversary was held in 
Philad a, because it was there that 
the As ation held one of its most 
Succ. ful conventions and which 
marked its tenth anniversary. It was 
there and then that the exhibitions of 
the textile machinery and allied trades 
were ugurated, and that have de- 
veloped into such a big success under 
the auspices of the Textile Exhibitors’ 
\ssociat It was there and then that 
Pi of the most memorable banquets in 
he history of the industry was held, 
wen the Vice President of the United 
States 1 members of the Cabinet 


graced the occasion and addressed more 
than one thousand members and guests. 
The fact that 1 was privileged to be 
president of the Association at that 
particular time has always been deeply 


gratifying to me. Far more gratifying, 


James D. Hammett, 


HE AMERICAN COTTON MAN- 

UFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
was organized several years ago by 
manufacturers who felt the need of an 
organization that would draw into its 
membership the cotton manufacturers 
of the country, and particularly those 
doing business in the South, and 
through the Association encourage sym- 
pathetic interest, one for the other, so 
that the interest of the industry, pri- 





Secretaries of the Association. 
Adams, 1917- 


Left to 


marily, and the country as a whole, in- 
cidentally, might be the better served 
and prosperous conditions placed in 
reach of all who elected to make the 
South their home and cotton manufac- 
turing in the South their life work. 
The founders of the Association had 
many difficulties to overcome, much in- 
difference to combat, and an excess of 
petty jealousies to contend with; but 
because of the breadth the 
loyalty country and eagerness to 
serve a great industry, and furnish hon- 
orable and lucrative employment to the 
thousands of men and women in the 
South who had been reduced to a pov- 
erty that prohibited thought of the 
most simple luxuries and _ furnished 
hardly the barest necessities of life, 
these men who organized the Associa- 
tion to encourage, to assist, and to com- 
bat evil influences have lived, many of 
them, to see their efforts bear fruit and 
the industry grow in influence, in ability 
to furnish labor to the thousands who, 
because of their labor in the mills, are 
able to enjoy the necessities of life to a 
degree undreamed of by their fore- 
fathers, and, in addition, furnish to 
themselves and their families the luxur- 
ies of life which produce that happi- 
ness which makes life worth living. 
The founders who have passed to the 
great beyond left behind them a monu- 
ment representing a life spent in an ef- 
fort to rebuild a loved country by as- 
sisting in building an industry to house 
and feed thousands of their fellow be- 
ings and to give to the thousands a 
chance in life, a chance to earn the 


of view, 


to 


M. A.—Continued 


however, are the friendships that I 
formed during my active connection 
with the Association and that have con- 
tinued to ripen with the passing years. 
It is my fondest hope that, in coming 
years, the Association may enjoy great- 
er and greater success and more and 
more achievements. 


\rtTHUR H. Lows 


President 1919-20 


necessities and luxuries of life, a chance 
to prove to the world that honor, truth, 
chastity and correct living are inherent 
in our people if given an opportunity to 
bring these virtues before the world for 
inspection; a chance to love and be 
loved, and a chance to serve God with 
the same satisfaction as He is served 
by those who are properly fed and 
clothed. All honor to our departed 
friends and guides, and may they reap 


Right—C. B. Bryant, 1901-17; W. D. 


; George B. Hiss, 1897-1901 


the reward awaiting those who truly 
the Great Master by giving of 
their time and talents in the great up- 
building of their fellow man. 


serve 


The Association has grown in strength 
numerically until its membership em- 
braces practically every textile mill of 
note in the South; it has grown in in- 
fluence the character of its 
membership and the loyalty of its lead- 
ers, and today, as an Association, and 
as a part of the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers, has an influence 
that is of vast importance to not only 
the industry it elects to serve, but to the 
country in its effort to build a 
moral, happy, prosperous community. 
Everyone should lend their influence to 
this worthy cause, and make the mem- 
bership in the Association unanimous. 


because of 


every 


I cannot undertake to enumerate the 
many virtues of the leaders of the As- 


sociation, and while recognizing the 
merit of all I am inclined to suggest 
that to follow in their footsteps, to 


copy their business practice, to be loyal 
to the industry and to the country, as 
they have been loyal to all, will prove to 


be an asset of unlimited value. Famil- 
iarity with the men prompts me to sug- 
gest that when men of character and 
ability, such as Bob Miller, Erwin, 
Smyth, Tanner, Law, Rennie, Callaway 


Draper and Johnson find it 
well worth while to 


Cramer, 
of their time 
and their talent to the Association, we, 
the 


give 


of lesser influence, cannot go far 
wrong in emulating their example and 
assisting to the extent of our abilities in 
making the American Cotton Manufac- 
Association the 
for good that may be found in the en- 


tire country. 


turers greatest agency 


Jas. D. HAMMETT. 


T. I. Hickman, President 1914-15 


IE year I 
American Cotton 
Association, from April 1914 to April 
1915, I conducted a campaign of edu- 
cation on the value of cotton goods for 
wearing apparel, expecially in our 
Southern States where they can be worn 
x months of the year. In carrying out 
this idea, I made exhibitions in many 
large Southern towns, the most notable 
being one at Augusta, Ga., at the Part- 
ridge Inn. It was attended by persons 


of the 
Manufacturers 


was president 


from every part of the U. S. and even 
some from England. 
For this labor of love the Associa- 


tion presented me with a gold medal 
which I am wearing to-day on my 
watch. Mr. T. H. Rennie who present- 


ed it in behalf of the members said: 


“Your campaign of education for the 
past year brought wonderful results, 
and has done much to change the ideas 
of men as to the fitness of cotton goods 
for many uses not heretofore considered 
suitable, and placed the Association 
prominently before the people of the 
whole country, and has been of much 
service to the cotton manufacturers.” 
The result of my campaign has been 
felt from that day to this, except the 
Association should have adopted my 
suggestions to continue this propaganda, 
and if it had been done, many of the 
cotton mills which have not run for 
months, would have been running to- 
day, instead of lying in idleness, with 
their operatives in desperate need. 
T. I. HickKMAN 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Meet 


HE Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 

tion of Georgia met at a dinner last 
lhursday evening at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford in Philadelphia. There were in- 
formal discussions on several subjects 
of an executive nature, but set 
addresses. 


no 


After the dinner, the following officers 
were elected: 

Cason J. 
president. 

P. E. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., and W. H. 
Hightower, Thomaston, Ga., vice presi- 
dents. 


Callaway, La Grange, Ga.; 


Besides being elected vice president, 
Mr. Glenn was 
former post of secretary and treasurer 


also re-elected to his 


of the association. 


Cason J. Callaway, chosen president, 
is the son of Fuller E. Callaway. In 
electing Mr. Callaway to its highest 


office, the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia paid a deserved tri- 
bute to his ability and popularity. 
About sixty members of the Georgia 
association attended the meeting Thurs- 
day evening. 
(129) 
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Phenomenal Growth of Southern Textile Industry 


HIS is a forward looking country 
ind aS a nation we are little 
ziven to retrospection either as 
individuals or as industrial units. 


T 


The annual expansion of some of our 
great industries has been so rapid that 
the much more marvelous growths that 
are shown by national census figures 
for five year periods occasion only mild 
surp It is only when some such 
celebration as the 25th anniversary of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association stimulates a glance over 
this longer periods that we are 
brought face to face with the fact that 
a quarter or a half century really spans 
the intensive development of most of 
our important industries. This is par- 
ticularly true of the development of 


crease of Over 225 Per Cent. 


“Twenty-five years ago, the mills 
were small and devoted’ almost exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of yarns with 
a few mills making the coarser con- 
structions of standard fabrics. To-day 
the plants are among the best equipped 
and most efficiently operated in the 
country, producing not only yarns of 
all descriptions but many of the finest 
fabrics to be found anywhere. 

“The ratio of increase during the 
past quarter of a century, as compared 
with the growth in New England, may 
be of interest. In spindleage, ratio in- 
crease South, 300 per cent; North, 37 


should aggregate as much as $750,000,- 
000, as compared with approximately 
$1,000,000,000 for northern mills. Should 
these figures prove approximately cor- 
rect they would mean that, in value of 
product, there has been an increase in 
the South within the last 25 years of 
over 700 per cent., and in the North of 
less than 350 per cent. From 1899 to 


1914 the value of southern production 
increased from $93,695,000 to $280,032,- 
000, or over 300 per cent., whereas, 
northern production in the meantime in- 
creased from $240,835,000 to $415,691,- 
000, or less than 75 per cent. 





COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF COTTON 
1899 TO 1920 


INDUSTRY, NORTH AND SOUTH, | 


) Expansion During Last Twenty-five Years from a Total of 4,000,000 Spindles to More Than 15.000,000 or an In- 


Che largest mill in the South at that 
time was the Pelzer Manufacturing Co., 
of which Captain Ellison A. Smythe was 
then, as now, president and treasurer; 
the Pelzer was capitalized for $1,000,- 
000 and operated 107,000 spindles and 
3,200 looms. The next largest gray 
goods mills were the Clifton (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Co., with 89,792 spindles 
and 2,710 looms, and the Spartan Mills 
at Spartanburg, S. C., with 72,000 spin- 
dles and 2,458 looms, both capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The South's largest colored 
goods mill organization at that time was 
the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
at Danville, Va., and they have not only 
maintained their supremacy in size, but 
also in character of buildings, equipment, 
production and organization. 
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the textile industry in the South, and mies aa a og 1920. Increase. Per cent. In 1897 Greenville, S. C., now recog- 
ame . ota 9,463,9 35,834,463 3,370,475 55 : : 1 ale a a 
last week’s silver anniversary of the North 14'924.694 so ees’ees 5780878 33 || nized as the New Bedford of the South, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- South =. 4,539,290 15,179,097 10,639,807 232 had only three yarn and three cloth 
wakian : : : otton nsumption, 7 . : ee ee 6 ey. 
ciation was really the silver anniversary Total 8,432,666 6,419,734 2,987,068 on | mills, with an aggregate capital of $1, 
of one of the most marvelous industrial North 1,909,498 2,877,656 968,158 50.7 300,000, and operating 37,392 spindles, 
developments that the world has ever South 1,523,168 3,542,078 2,018,910 132.5 and 1,088 looms. F. W. Poe, J. H. Mor- 
seen. ———— gan, W. D. Boyd, and C. E. Graham are 
Zack the i . : . , : the surviving cotton manufacturers who 
Back in 1897 when the American per cent; ratio of increase in looms, Massachusetts still has a spindleage | halt ies CE 1: 
Cotton Association was organized as were among those who laid the founda- 


the Southern Cotton Spinners Associ- 
ation there were only a little over 
4,000,000 spindles in all of the South- 
ern States, or less than were operated 
at that time in Bristol County, Mass., 
including Fall River with approximately 
3,000,000 spindles. To-day the South 
has more than 15,000,000 spindles, and 
two southern states, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, each have about 
1,000,000 spindles more than did all of 
the Southern States in 1897. More cot- 
ton was consumed in the South alone 
last season than by the whole country 
in 1897, and the capital invested in 
southern mills to-day, as well as the 
value of their product, are very much 
greater than the total for the whole 
cotton industry of the country in 1897. 
Unfortunately, census figures for the 
calendar year 1919 are not yet available, 
thus making accurate comparison with 
those for 1899, the nearest census year 
to 1897, impossible. 


Estimates of Growth 


Failing these some interesting es- 
timates have been compiled by Winston 
D. Adams, secretary-treasurer of the 


\merican Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciat comparing the growth of north- 
em ar | southern mills during the last 
<) years which are included in the fol- 


lowing statement: 


“The textile development of the 
South may be cited as an example of 
the rapid strides that have taken place 
in general industrial lines in the South 
Within the past quarter of a century. 
Twent five years ago there were only 
about 


; 1,000,000 spindles in the South, 
‘miracing something like 350 plants 
with investment of approximately 


$250,000.000 and giving employment to 
about 50,000 people. 

“To-day, there are almost 16,000,000 
spindics in the South, embracing more 
than 1,000 plants, representing an in- 
Yestment of a billion dollars and giv- 
- employment to more than 150,000 
perat 


‘Ss, with something like 600,000 
People directly dependent on the indus- 
tty for a livelihood. 


South, 162 per cent; North, 19 per cent; 
cotton consumed, South, 129 per cent; 
North, 19 per cent. 

“To appreciate the significance of 
this growth the background of the situ- 
ation must be considered. Following 
the close of the Civil War, a darker 
picture could hardly be found anywhere 
than that afforded by the South. The 
war had left that section devastated, 
with lands bare and a reduced popula- 
tion impoverished; there were few in- 


dustries worthy the name, and _ they 
were mostly bankrupt; money was 
scarce, people untrained and with a 


problem of another race at their doors, 
lately slaves, who knew nothing of in- 
dependent action or initiative. 

“Outside capital looked askance at 
any suggestion, the intent of which 
might be the rehabilitation of this sec- 
tion. The manner in which the South 
has lifted itself out of the slough of 
financial ruin is one of the industrial 
marvels of the generation. The pic- 
ture of contrasts is one that grips the 
imagination.” _ 

A Reliable Basis of Comparison 

Pending the publication of United 
States Census figures for the year 1919 
the only reliable recent basis by which 
the progress of cotton manufacturing 
in the South and North during the last 
25 years may be compared are the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s annual figures for spindle- 
age and cotton consumption. These are 
shown in the accompanying table, and 
indicate that, while the spindleage of 
northern mills since 1899 has increased 
only 38 per cent., and their cotton con- 
sumption only 50.7 per cent., southern 
spindleage and consumption in the mean- 
time have increased 232 and 132.5 per 
cent., respectively. The increase in num- 
ber of looms and operatives employed 
in the South will probably be found 
very closely proportionate to the in- 
crease in spindleage, but in the amount 
of capital invested and value of prod- 
ucts the increase is relatively much 
greater. The census year of 1919 was 
one of relatively high values, and it will 
not be surprising if the value of south- 
ern cotton mill production for that year 


in excess of that of the next two largest 
cotton manufacturing States in the 
country, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, but, according to the Census 
Bureau’s report for the cotton season 
of 1919-20, there was then so little dif- 
ference between the spindleage of the 
Carolinas that the question of exact 
rank may remain in doubt for some 


time. The Census Bureau’s figures for 
1920 gave South Carolina 4,974,460 
spindles, against 4,954,935 for North 


Carolina; however, the spindleage of the 
latter State had increased more than 
575,000 spindles within three years, 
whereas, South Carolina’s spindleage has 
increased less than 125,000 spindles 
within the same time. In point of cot- 
ton consumption North Carolina ranks 
as the second State in the country by a 
wide margin, but the amount of cotton 
consumption is not a true index of 
value of product, and it is not impossi- 
ble that the census figures for 1919 may 
show that South Carolina has retained 
her leadership in this respect among 
southern States. Until recently Spar- 
tansburg, S. C., ranked in number of 
spindles as the largest cotton manufac- 
turing county in the South and fifth in 
the country, but if it is true that Gaston 
County, N. C., now has in excess of 
1,000,000 spindles, that county takes pre- 
cedence in the South and becomes the 
fourth largest cotton manufacturing 
county in the country. Back in 1897 
Gastonia in that county had only four 
mills operating 29,500 spindles and 208 
looms, and capitalized at a total of less 
than $400,000. Charlotte, in the same 
county, then boasted of 14 mills, equipped 
with 75,000 spindles, 1,268 looms and 
12 knitting machines with a total cap- 
ital of about $1,500,000. The largest 
cotton mill in that vicinity at that time 
was the Henrietta (N. C.) Mills, op- 
erating 60,000 spindles and 2,000 looms 
of which S. B. Tanner, who later be- 
came a president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, was 
then superintendent. 


tions of Greenville’s present important 
industry. In 1897 the F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Co. operated only 10,752 spin- 
dles and 608 looms, the Mills’ Manufac- 
turing Co., 8640 spindles and 250 
looms, and the American Spinning Co., 
10,000 spindles. 

Twenty-five years ago J. W. Cannon, 
of Concord, N. C., had only recently 
commenced to lay the foundation for 
his present large aggregation of mills, 
but from the fact that his Cannon Man- 
ufacturing Co., with 500 looms, was then 
capitalized at $200,000, and his Cabarus 
Cotton Mills, with 290 looms, with a 
capital of $100,000, it was evident that 
he was building for the future. Fuller 
E. Callaway, the La Grange (Ga.) cot- 
ton mill magnate, was then operating a 
general stoge, and did not build his first 
mill until three or four years later. 
Moses and Caeser Cone, of Greensboro, 
N. C., were then regarded as dry goods 
commission merchants rather than man- 
ufacturers, although in 1897 the Prox- 
imity Manufacturing Co. was operating 
7,500 spindles and 500 looms, and the 
Revolution Cotton Mills had just been 
organized. The Cones later proved 
themselves to be as able manufacturers 
as they were merchants, and have passed 
on. Fuller Callaway built a textile city 
in the meantime, and has been forced by 
poor health practically to retire. 

Large numbers of the South’s success- 
ful cotton manufacturers were country 
storekeepers, farmers, lawyers or clergy- 
men twenty-five years ago. Most of 
them started with borrowed capital and 
in a small way, and many of them were 
handicapped for many years by the use 
of second-hand machinery. There was 
little skilled help in the South at that 
time and most of the mills were operated 
on coarse yarns and goods. Today the 
average construction and equipment of 
southern mills is more modern than that 
of northern mills; they have the advan- 
tage of more skilled labor, and in exec- 
utive and practical manufacturing ability 
their native sons are not excelled by 
those of any other part of the country. 
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not only the South that can boast of 
open-handed hospitality. 
In view of the nearness of the holiday 
a good many oi the attendants upon the 
convention left early on Saturday, some 
r their homes, but many others for 


various resorts or on automobile trips. 


One fishing party was reported, but for 


the most part there was a desire to 
continue the holiday that had been be- 
in sO aus] usly at the convention, 


and to make 
llowever, the 


it last as long as possible. 

business meeting on Sat- 
urday morning was attended by a rep- 
resentative gathering and was regarded 
as one of the most important sessions 
of the convention. 


As a whole, the 25th annual conven- 
tion will pass into history as being a 
notable occasion and indicative of the 
increasing importance of the organiza- 
tion as a national influence upon the tex- 
tile industry. 


Friday Morning Session 


’ | ‘HE first session of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention, the “ Silver Ju- 
hilee,” of the Manu- 


facturers’ Association, open d on Friday 
morning 


American 


Cotton 


May 27, with a large atten- 
beautiful ballroom of the 


Hotel, Philadelphia 


lance, in the 
Bellevue-Stratford 


President Allen F. Johnson called the 
onvention together, and after a few 
words of welcome, presented Rev 
Charles Wadsworth, D. D., who invoked 
the Divine Blessing upon the assembly 


President Johnson 
alled the fact that in 1907 the associa- 
tion had held its convention in this city 


nd its proces dings 


nder such favorable circumstances that 

was considered fitting that the “ Sil- 
er Jubilee” of the organization should 

celebrated in this important textile 
center. He then introduced Hon. J 
Hampton Moore, the mayor of the city, 
who delivered the address of welcome 


the delegates 
The mayor indulged in a witticism at 
the expense of the members for their 
lilatory manner in starting the opening 
session, and declared that if the 
ly local day-light 


now in force, 


recent- 
vy enacted saving law 
would 
were 
He then 
proceeded to dwell upon the enormous 
problems confronting the nation as an 


aftermath of the World War, with some 


were much 


they 


time 


been lost, as evidently 


not in 


have 


favor of such a law 


lines of business uncertainty feeling 
their way, and large enterprises hold- 
ing back. Even with the note of op- 


timism sounded all over the ceuntry, he 
uid that especially in the cotton industry 


there was some misgiving and _hesita- 
tion However, he declared the only 
course to pursue was to accept condi- 


tions as we find them and build on what 
we have. He expressed his pleasure in 
welcoming the delegates to Philadelphia, 
and recalled their previous sessions. He 
also referred to their previous sessions 
in 1913 and their 


sity of 


interest in the neces- 
1 protection. In this he declared 
there must be a community of interests 
throughout the land. He said he was 
glad to see the manufacture of their 
chief raw material cotton, developed so 
extensively in the South and that by 
these means they were making an im- 
portant place upon the industrial map 
By reason of this, he stated, he felt the 
unity of spirit manifested “throughout 
the nation was having its effect, so that 
they would recognize the wisdom and 
value of proper protection of domestic 
industries 
Necessary Protection Urged 


To-day, he said, the tariff of 1913 is 
still in effect, with imports steadily in- 
creasing in volume to the detriment of 
home products. He asserted that with 
business in Europe face to face with re- 
of work, 
there must be some legal signal to indi 


construction and the necessity 


cate how far they could go here with- 


out injuring domestic industry. There 
was a goodly amount of appreciative ap- 


plause given these statements by the 
convention, especially the declaration 
that the business interests of America 


could not expect to prosper, and yet at 
the same time be drawn upon to the 
advantage of foreign competition. He 
urged in unmeasured terms the elimina- 
tion of many of the war time restric- 
tions, and the enactment of laws which 
would develop industries, in the South, 
North and throughout the land. He 
expressed the opinion that it was a 
fault of the American people to neglect 
a careful watch upon legislation, which 


was responsible for many of the re- 
cently made laws which were harmful 
and unnecessary. He said it would be 


well for the 


matter 


association to consider this 
before its 
mportance. 

Mr Moore also 


toric 


close, as it was of 
referred to the his 
Philadelphia, from 
much had sprung for the 
growth and development of our nation 
He declared that the United States can- 
not go backward with its traditions, and 
that he was confident 
would soon be with us. 


character of 
which so 


normal times 


Eloquent Response 
The response on behalf of the Board 
of Governors and the 


delivered by Gen. L 
president. 


association was 
D. Tyson, vice- 
In an eloquent address he 
expressed the thanks of the association 
for the generous welcome which made 
them all feel at home in the historic 
city. He declared they were by no means 
strangers here; all through their busi- 
ness life they have known the city and 
its business leaders as some of the best 
and most honorable to be found. He 
felt that it was proper to select the 
city as the place for the celebration of 
their Silver Jubilee, because of this close 
association of their interests. He re- 
ferred to the growth of the organiza- 
tion during its existence so that to-day 

is one of the largest business associa- 
tions of its kind in the country. Twenty- 
five years ago, he said cotton manufac- 
turing in the South was not very ex- 
tensive, but to-day it is its 
portant industry. 


most im- 
It has been the big- 
gest factor in making the prosperity of 
the South; it has been the greatest bless- 
ing for the poorer people in providing 
them with permanent and profitable em- 
ployment, which otherwise would have 
been lacking, with a low wage scale; it 
has also brought about important wel- 
fare work with the erection of good 
schools, homes and good working con- 
ditions. He asserted that there was no 
people in the country working under 
better conditions with a better return 
for their labor than in the South 
General Tyson also emphasized the 
importance of work in its 
development 


association 


co-operative efforts for 


and improvement of conditions. This 
is all the more necessary, he believed to 
extricate the country from its present 
business depression. He contrasted the 
prosperous conditions of a year and a 
half ago, with the present, with its un- 
certainty and lack of confidence and 
business. He declared it is necessary to 
take account of stock and do what we 
can to bring conditions back to a 
normal _ basis. In this connection 
he stated that not all business 
men were doing their share, in 
realizing the necessity for lower prices 
and labor, likewise for lower wages. 
That it is impossible to return to a nor- 
mal basis unless business men and 
labor do their share. He commended 
the labor of the South for the manner 
in which it had accepted wage cuts that 
the mills might be able to secure business 
by which they could operate. However 
he also declared the Government must 
do its part in helping the present situa- 
tion. He expressed the opinion that 
there are few real free-traders now in 
the country, as the majority recognize 
the necessity of a form of tariff. How- 
ever, this must be properly adjusted so 
as to do its work fairly and effectively. 
\t this point he paid Stuart W. Cramer 
a high compliment in declaring the as- 
ociation was fortunate in having him 
representative who would see 
that the cotton industry secured its 
proper recognition. As to reduction of 
wages, Gen. Tyson also declared it was 
his opinion that not only these must be 
lowered, but likewise the salaries of the 
officials, so as to get down to a rock 
bottom basis of operating costs 


The developing our 
foreign markets was also touched upon 
inasmuch as the country has produced 
more than we thought we could 
sume ourselves. Therefore the ques- 
tion of distribution and markets was 
one of the most important problems to 
be studied, inasmuch as he did not be- 
lieve the nation could prosper until they 
were solved. He therefore urged the 
members as the representatives of one 
of the greatest industries of the coun- 
try to go ahead and do their share to 
restore prosperity and happiness. 


i - 


importance of 


con- 


Committees Announced 


At this juncture, President Johnson 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees; Nominations: Ar- 
thur J. Draper, North Carolina, chair- 


man; James D. Hammett of South 
Carolina; W. J. Vereen of Georgia, 
Resolutions: Samuel F. Patterson, 


North Carolina, chairman; B. E. Geer, 
South Carolina, J. D. Massey, Georgia. 


Entertainment Features 


He then called upon T. Ashby Blythe, 
chairman of the Philadelphia commit- 
tee of entertainment, to announce the 
program provided for the entertain- 
ment of the ladies attending the con- 
vention. Mr. Blythe stated arrange- 
ments had been made for an automo- 
bile ride about the city, and out to Valley 
Forge for that afternoon, automobiles 
leaving the hotel at about 1 o'clock, and 
returning about 5. Dinner would be 
served at 6 o'clock at the hotel for the 
ladies followed by a theatre party in 
the evening at the Garrick Theatre. He 
also stated that any members of the as- 
sociation who desired to enjoy a game 
of golf, were offered the facilities of 
the Huntingdon Valley County Club, 


and that arrangements should be made 


Silver Jubilee Convention of A. C. M. A.—Continued 


with Andrew S. 
Rakestraw. 
Hon. J. H. Hammond’s Address 


The first formal address to the 
vention was that by Hon. John 


Webb, or Fred A. 


Hammond, of Washington, on “ Fore! +p 
Trade.” Mr. Hammond declared th: re 
had been too much of the “ laissez 
faire” in our policy of the past towards 


foreign commerce. He urged that . 
paigns of education should be condi: ‘ed 
by such associations as this in ord 
show the importance of developing 
outlet of the products of the coun ry. 
as through the interdependence of } js/- 
ness interests the general prosperit 

the country would be benefitted by an 
increased overseas trade. He fur her 
stated that it was unreasonable to ~up- 
pose that we would hold our pré-ent 
foreign markets without an effort; ‘hat 
we must capitalize our inherent poicn- 
tialities; that it is possible for us 

and win the competition abroad if we 
provide suitable protection for ou: 
mestic industries. 

The present business depression he 
stated was largely due to the unstable 
economic equilibrium in Europe, and 
that until this was adjusted, it was use- 
less to look for settled conditions. At 
the same time Mr. Hammond stated 
with reconstruction completed and 
Europe at work, it is impossible to ex- 
pect these markets to continue to al)sor! 
our surplus production. He touched up- 
on the competition which could be ex- 
pected from England and her colonies, 
Japan, with her low wage rate, and 
especially Germany in her strenuous ef- 
forts to regain lost markets, in which 
the possibility of overreaching herself 
financially was indicated, in spite of her 
big advantage of labor paid with a de- 
preciated currency and credits abroad 
utilized in purchasing raw materials 


Develop Backward Markets 


Mr. Hammond laid great emphas 
upon the importance of developing th 
backward markets of the world, such as 
South America, Asia, Africa, etc., wh 
require the enormous amount of capi- 
tal America alone can furnish in invest- 
ments in developing the resources and 
industries of these countries. This he 
stated was the “open sesame” to these 
potential markets. He likewise urged 
the necessity of the Allies paying their 
debts to this country in the securities 
we helped them create, not in gold, or 
their manufactured products to the det- 
riment of our own industries. Mr 
Hammond aroused enthusiastic applause 
when he expressed the hope that the 
future ambassador would be a business 
man, inasmuch as his experience abroad 
had shown the advantages derived }) 
such representation for other lands. He 
deplored the policy of the previous Fed- 
eral administration which held back the 
investment of American capital in de- 
veloping the sources of such raw ma- 
terials as rubber, oils, etc., to our own 
disadvantage. 


The fallacy of a low tariff as a fac 
in developing foreign trade he declared 
was well proven under the Under) od 
law, when exports fell off and imports 
rose by leaps and bounds. He d: lared 
that it would be far better to cance! our 
foreign loans rather than accept 
from abroad in payment, which would 
mean the demoralization of our 


h 
ul 





tries. Mr. Hammond’s address will b¢ 
found in full in another part o! this 
issue. 
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fhe second address was that by Dr. 
llis Godfrey, for many years presi- 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
now a leading factor in developing 
istrial education in the colleges and 
tutions of the country, as chairman 
the Council of Management Educa- 
Dr. Godfrey spoke upon the sub- 
“Management Education.” He 
tlined in an interesting manner the 
velopment of this proposition as the 
sult of 25 years of observation and 
yverience. He stated the real question 
is “Where do the profits on your 
lar come from?” and declared that 
se bore a direct relation to the in- 
gence directing the management of 
ir plants or industrial forces in turn- 
» the raw materials into the finished 
juct at a profit. 


‘or this reason, he devoted many 
rs to studying the laws of supply 
demand surrounding this question 
management, the problems involved 
the many opportunities for waste. 
results of this observation, he said, 
ated that management was as much 
a profession as law or medicine, and 
uld be developed just as systematical- 
n educating men how to spend the 
ars with profit in management. He 
stated that in his observation he 
never found a case in which the 
ge from a waste toa profit was not 


due to a management man, or was really 
taking a profit on education. 


Importance of Training Management 

He indicated the elements required 
for a man of this type including ability 
to use theory within limitations but to 
the possibilities of practice; ability to 
assume responsibility for the plant, its 
operation and inspection; ability to de- 
termine the relation between supply and 
demand for his product; good citizen- 
ship, leadership in the community. The 
importance of this training in such 
times as the present, Dr. Godfrey de- 
clared, was evident in the solution of 
the economic problem. That their pro- 
gram was recognized, he said, was 
shown by the fact that in their first 
year of organization, 555 out of 678 
colleges came to ask for their help 
and suggestions in following this 
course of tuition; that 49 per cent 
of the important trade associations 
came to them for help in solving their 
problems. He also called attention to 
the fact that 12,000 fellows were going 
out into industry this year, which he 
asserted was a saving of at least two 
years per man, and an outlay of $30,- 
000,000 as a direct economy. Dr. God- 
frey’s address will be found in detail in 
another portion of this issue. His re- 


Friday Afternoon Session 


A 


the opening of the Friday after- 
\usiness session of the convention 
President Johnson called the meet- 
to order. The first speaker at this 
n was Hon. A. W. McLean, Di- 
r of the War Finance Corporation, 
Financing Export Shipments.” Mr. 
ean prefaced his remarks by stat- 
hat he had a sympathetic interest in 
work of the association, inasmuch 
was a member, and was glad to 
iss with them what may be an old 
but which by constant repetition 
ecome impressed upon the minds 

| who were concerned, so that defi- 
! action might follow. In his ad- 
ss Mr. McLean said that it was gen- 
crally agreed that it was of great im- 
ance that we expand our export 
and that the prosperity of every 

of industry in the United States 
nded upon this to a very great ex- 
To secure this the lack of ade- 
financial machinery for this ex- 

sion was at once evident, and he de- 

ed the fact that there was a lack 
adership among bankers in provid- 
this machinery necessary for not 
maintaining the foreign trade we 
have, but to increase it in the fu- 
One of the effects of the World 

\ had been to reveal the interdepen- 
of the various nations upon each 


McLean declared the recent reces- 
§ 1§ business was one of the most 
s us ever witnessed, and that the 
slump of prices of commodities was 
duc largely to foreign trade conditions. 
The wonderful financial resources of this 
country as compared with any other two 
are shown by the total stock of gold at 
April 1, 1921, as being over $3,000,000,- 
000, with a gold reserve of $2,500,000,000. 


This shows the necessity and possibil- 
ities in the creation and maintenance of 
adequate financial facilities. 


NOTHER large audience marked 


marks were received with great atten- 
tion 
Financial Facilities Needed 
The importance of providing both 


short term credits as well as long term 
credits for conducting foreign business 
transactions and also investments was 
emphasized by the speaker. He told of 
the organization of the War Finance 
Corporation and its continuance in the 
effort to help exporters and bankers cre- 
ate a foreign trade for this nation which 
should endure. In this connection he 
spoke of the advantages offered by the 
Edge Act in fostering foreign invest- 
ments, but that since that law was en- 
acted only two banks have been organ- 
ized, with a total capital of $9,000,000. 
The speaker endorsed the statement of 
Hon. John Hays Hammond at the morn- 
ing session in emphasizing the advan- 
tages of developing the backward for- 
eign markets for future business re- 
turns. Mr. McLean’s remarks were re- 
ceived with careful attention and the ap- 
plause at the close indicated the sym- 
pathy of his hearers. His address will 
be noted elsewhere in this issue. 


Tax Regulations 


The second speaker of this session 
was Dr. Thomas S. Adams, Chief 
Economist of the Treasury Department, 
Washington, whose subject was “ Federal 
Tax Regulations.” Dr. Adams _ ad- 
dressed the convention in a conversa- 
tional manner which caught the in- 
terested attention of his audience, who 
at the same time were keenly anxious 
to hear his discussion of this important 
subject. His remarks were largely con- 
fined to the questions of depreciation 
and inventory, in which the determina- 
tion of costs gave room for disputes 
and differences in opinion, and thus 
made candor and co-operation abso- 
lutely essential. Depreciation, said the 
speaker, is a matter of time as the use- 
ful life of the article expires, based 
upon costs. The disputes over the 
amounts stated against this item were 


many, inasmuch as the department de- 
clared many tax-payers had not charged 
off sufficient depreciation in the past. 
The realization that the more deprecia- 
tion taken off in the past, the less in- 
vested capital there is which increased 
the excess profits tax caused more trou- 
ble. Finally the announcement was 
made by the department that the depre- 
ciation was brought to show that it was 
not sufficient. 

The many factors entering into the 
question of proper cause of depreciation 
varying under different conditions were 
also mentioned by the speaker, such as 
night work, better maintenance and up- 
keep, etc. The realization of this led 
the department to make the ruling more 
elastic by permitting the tax-payer to 
base his inventory on market values, or 
cost, whichever is the lower. This rule 
he stated had been established by time 
and custom, but demands for even a 
more liberal law brought out the ruling 
that this item could be based on the 
actual cost or the replacement market 
value, if lower, or on the actual sales 
of the tax-payer. The discussion also 
of one of the bases for inventory in the 
so-called fixed inventory, as for exam- 
ple the amount charged per spindle, he 
declared could not be maintained on a 
falling market. 


Varied Problem Presented 


Another problem was that of deter- 
mining the actual costs of the earlier 
years—1916 to 1919—whether you should 
base your goods in process and finished 
stock on the average cost of production 
during the last few months, or whether 
the average costs of the 


entire year 
should be used 


In this the department 
offered the privilege of identification, in 
which the last months were used in case 
the tax-payer cannot identify the par- 
ticular raw material used. The speaker 
declared that he considered this prac- 
tice questionable, and that it should be 
optional because of the difficulties of 
identification, so that the tax-payer 
should be given the privilege of taking 
the average annual costs. 

This he urged could be taken up with 
the department by manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations such as this body, inasmuch as 
he declared the doors of the department 
were always open for consultation and 
suggestion, remembering that where one 
ruling may help one manufacturer, it 


might injure many more, so that for this 
reason general rulings must be followed, 
as that which helps to-day may harm to- 
morrow because of changing conditions. 
Another matter which should receive 
attention is an effort to secure permis- 
sion to absorb the losses of one lean 
year in the profits of the good years, 
and that a well directed effort should be 
made to have this made possible through 
an act of Congress if necessary. The 
keenest interest was manifested during 
the entire discussion of this important 
subject, and at its conclusion a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Dr. Adams 
as well as Mr. McLean for their able 
presentation of their subjects. Dr. 
Adams’ remarks will be found in an- 
other part of this issue. 
Textile Products Show 

The final speaker at this session was 
William G. Sirrine, president of the 
Textile Hall Corporation, Greenville, 
S. C. Mr. Sirrine outlined to his audi- 
ence the plans, of “ The Textile Prod- 
ucts Show,” to be held at Greenville, be- 
ginning Thursday, October 6, and con- 
tinuing until the following Wednesday. 
He outlined the purpose of this exposi- 
tion in showing the extensive variety of 
products offered by the industry of this 
country. He urged that manufacturers 
and commission merchants show their 
products and goods, including yarns, 
goods, hosiery, underwear, cordage, etc 
The exposition, he declared, was to be 
a national show, to stimulate craftsman- 
ship and also to attract the attention of 
buyers from all parts of the world. 
While those backing the movement real- 
ized they could not hope for a large 
attendance from abroad this year, nev- 
ertheless they were building for the fu- 
ture, as they plan to hold this exposition 
every odd year. No machinery is to be 
shown, but attention is to be directed 
entirely to the products of the cotton 
manufacturing industry which will re- 
ceive the benefits of this demonstration. 
He urged all the members to participate 
in helping to make the show a success, 
and also thereby share:in the benefits. 
At the conclusion of his remarks, mo- 
tion was’ made by former President 
James D. Hammett, Anderson, S. C 
that the association indorse the Textil 
Products Show and support it. This 
was unanimously adopted. With this 
the business session adjourned until the 
following morning. 


’ 


Saturday Morning Session 


HE final session of the convention 

was called to order by President 
Johnson on Saturday morning, May 28, 
with rather small numbers present at 
the outset, although the attendance grew 
larger as the meeting progressed. In 
calling the session together, President 
Johnson used the new silver gavel pre- 
sented at the dinner the previous even- 
ing by the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ As- 
sociation, which he formally conveyed 
to Secretary Adams for the future cus- 
tody of this greatly appreciated token. 
Former President James D. Hammett 
was called to the chair by Mr. Johnson 
during the presentation of his address. 
Mr. Johnson dwelt upon the early his- 
tory of the organization in the first part 
of his address. The last twelve months 
he stated had been a most trying period 
with the process of gradual liquidation, 
coupled with the buyers’ strike and its 
consequences in a decline in business and 


general depression. He expressed his 
confidence in an early return to normal 
conditions, emphasizing the fact that 
recent developments had only demon 
strated again the fact that history re- 
peats itself. 

The many lessons which could be dk 
rived from these recent experiences, hi 
stated, should be utilized. He urged the 
establishment of stronger contractual 
relations, suggesting the means where 
by this might be secured; he recom- 
mended avoiding long time contracts, 
and the elimination of any business re- 
lations with those who endeavored to 
cancel a contract for no other reason 
than a falling market. He recommend- 
ed the attitude of labor in the South in 
meeting the situation, and urged an 
early revision upward of wage scales 
as soon as conditions warranted it 
Other questions recommended for ser- 
ious consideration were the elimination 
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iste; the further development of 
e schools and technical education. 
lent Johnson's address will be 
1 elsewhere in this issue. 
longed applause greeted the con- 
n of this address. Mr. Hammett 
ssed regret that there was not a 
number of the 
eive this message. He recommend- 
1 the future that the president’s 
ss be presented at the first session 


members present 


convention before the members 
rown weary, or had taken their 
rture, or that it should be _ pre- 
1 at the banquet for the benefit 
larger number of members. Upon 
n, the address was received and 


d printed and distributed to the 
ers. 

this juncture, former president T. 

tennie of Pell City, Ala. presented 

medal of the retiring president to 

lent Johnson with a tribute to the 

S es he had rendered not only to 


issociation but to the cotton in- 
Mr. Johnson accepted the token 
1 few well chosen words expressing 
his appreciation of the honor. 
Secretary's Report 
Secretary-Treasurer Winston D. 


\dams then presented his report on the 
activities of the association during the 
vear, He commended the work of 
he various committees which revealed 
plendid character of the work ac- 
shed by the organization in its 
various fields of activity. In his report 
he called attention to the existence of 
southern states with their own 
organizations, the most recent one be- 
ing that of Louisiana, of which A. W. 
Mel cllan, New Orleans, is president. 
His report of the financial condition of 
the association showed a most healthy 

tion, with a surplus of $22,282.84 
on hand with no outstanding liabilities. 


f 


SK ! 


This report will be found in another 
pa this issue. Upon motion it was 
rdered received and printed in the 
r 1s 


Committee Reports 


This was followed by the reports of 
the various committees.- The first re- 
port was that of the traffic committee. 


In the absence of Captain Ellison A. 
Smyth, Greenville, S. C., this was pre- 
sented by Geo. W. Forrester, Atlanta, 
Ga. In this report, Mr. Forrester dwelt 
upon the radical changes which had 
taken place in transportation conditions 


from the congestion of the previous year 
to t large number of cars now idle. 


He called attention to the necessity of 
important changes in railroad regula- 
t ind adjustments of rates to pro- 
vid 1r future development of trans- 
por n facilities under more favor- 
al nditions than were now possible 
W e present high shipping rates and 
- essive wage rates prevailing at 


ne. He told of the activities of 
th nmittee and the success of their 
n bringing about many needed 
and improvements. This re- 
Port ‘s printed elsewhere. 


ret S 


ommittee on Foreign Trade 


J Woodside, New York, presented 
the ‘rt of the committee on foreign 
trade. of which he is the chairman. In 
this urged the individual members to 
Tfemember that it was necessary for 
each ind every one to take an interest 
in tl matter if the country was to 
build up a proper amount of foreign 
“ag He called attention to the fact 
Nat 


machinery of production was 


geared to the consumptive capacity of 
the world, and not merely with that of 
the United States. For that 
was absolutely essential that our for- 
eign markets should be developed into 
proper proportions. He suggested that 
in the future the convention set aside an 
entire day for the consideration of the 
this matter 
He also urged that in order to establish 
the export trade upon more eflicient and 


reason it 


many problems involved in 


constructive lines, each export house 
should be required to secure a license 
irom the Government. He also called 


attention to the many factors recently 
developed for the purpose of building 
up export trade in such acts as the 
Webb-Pomerene Act; the Edge Act, and 
others. This report will also be found 
in another place in this issue. 
Education Committee 
The report of the education committee 
was presented by Alex. Long of 
Pull S$: C. 
increased 


Rock 
In this he emphasized the 
interest aroused at the 
previous convention in textile education 
and the technical training of the young 
men of the South to meet the problems 
of the industry and the resulting activi- 
ties-of the committee in furthering this 
aim. He told of the progress made in 
this direction in the increased number 
of young men receiving this textile 
training in various institutions in 
the South, which give promise of rich 
future returns for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole. He also commended 
the work of the vocational classes in the 
mill villages which are contributing to 


the advancement of technical knowl- 
edge and training among the young. 
This report will also be found ir an- 
other portion of the issue. 
Legislative Committee 
The report of the legislative com- 


mittee as presented by its active chair- 
man, Stuart W. Cramer, was as usual 
replete with evidence of the constant 
endeavors of this important committee 
in behalf of the interests of the indus- 
try. At the outset, however, Mr. 
Cramer outlined the work of the Na- 
tional Council of Cotton Manufacturers, 
of which he is the president. Among 
the various activities of this organiza- 
tion he stated was the appointment of 
the Cotton Futures Act Committee, with 
which the members already 
familiar. He called to their 
participation in the World’s Cotton 
Conference to be held in Manchester, 
England, next month; he also mentioned 
the fact there were conferences with the 
Manchester Federation of Cotton Spin- 
ners in England for the benefit of the 
cotton industry of the world. 


were 
attention 


One matter which Mr. Cramer stated 
was of considerable importance was the 
effort of the Federal Trade Commission 
to secure complete monthly reports of 
the industry as to stocks on hand, etc., 
and also prevailing prices. This latter 
point, Mr. Cramer stated, was regarded 
as an objectionable feature, and for that 
reason this proposition fell through. He 
said that the principles involved would 
be probably renewed in the efforts of the 
Department of Commerce to carry on 
this work for trade information. In the 
form proposed, he said, this was not so 
objectionable but that it still presented 
difficulties, with the only objectionable 
feature offered in the possibilities of 
errors of classifications of stocks which 
would largely nullify the value of these 
reports. This was a matter the commit- 


tee felt should be passed upon by the 
Board of of im- 


portant as the re- 


Governors because its 


character. Inasmuch 


ports must be made by the individual 
members, the board could do little more 
than make the suggestion that the re 
ports be made out as requested He 
stated that John S. Lawrence of Bos 
ton had been asked to serve as the rep- 


resentative of the Council, but that Mr. 


Lawrence had requested permission to 


use his discretion in the matter, which, 
however, he did not feel at liberty to 
give, because of the important questions 


involved 

The appointment by the 
Council of Arthur H. Le 
chairman of tariff 
also reported, with the 
from the Arkwright 
solidated tariff 
upon, and recently 
with Mr. Lowe as chairman. This com 
mittee, Mr. Cramer stated, represented 


National 
wwe as their 


of its committee was 


later suggestion 
I 


Club 
committee 


ot a 
which 


con- 
was 


agreed organized 


the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Ark- 
wright Club, and the Cotton Textik 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
As the chairman of the legislative 
committee, Mr. Cramer mentioned that 


the first topic for attention was the mat 


ter of taxes He referred to their ef 
forts resulting in the recent rulings re 
garding inventory and_ depreciation 


touched upon by Dr. Thomas Adams it 
his address before the convention. He 
expressed his gratification at their 
ability to have Dr. Adams appear before 
them, not only for the purpose of hear- 
ing him on this important subject, but 
also because of the personal contact it 
afforded them. He that 
questions tax legislation 
in the air and would receive 
tention by 


further 
still 
careful at- 


stated 
of were 


this committee 
Tariff Activities 


The next important work of the com- 
mittee was with the consolidated tariff 
committee. While this body was rightly 
made up chiefly of representatives of 
the North—because of the character of 
the committee and the four bodies it 
represented—he stated their association 
was represented by former President 
Jas. D. Hammett, H. R. Fitzgerald, W. 
A. Erwin, Ellison A. Smyth and himself. 
He also commended the work of Sec- 
retary Adams, who did valuable service 
Several meetings had been held of this 


body recently at Washington. He 
called attention to the fact that there 
was some difference of opinion par- 


ticularly as regards the rates applied to 
yarns. On the matter of rates on 
cloth he stated there were no differences 


of opinion. 


In this connection he recalled the fact 
that until the 1911-1913, in the 
work on the Underwood tariff, the 
South had never taken an active part in 
this work. This developed radical dif- 
ferences on the yarn question. He re- 
stated the position of the association an- 
nounced in the tariff bulletins issued at 
that time which had been adopted by the 
3oard of Governors and the association 
itself. In this he declared the position 
of the association gave the same rates 
on cloth and advanced yarns, whereas 
those viewing the matter as cloth manu- 
facturers take the position of regarding 
the yarns as a mere step in the manufac- 
ture of cloth, and for that reason the 
price of the yarn is always subsidiary 
to that of the cloth as a component part. 


years 


That manufacturers cannot appreciate 
that yarns made for the trade and sold 
as a commodity should be classed as a 
finished product. The large percentage 
of southern mills working entirely on 
the manufacture of yarns _ indicates 
clearly to their mind this position 
He emphasized the desire that cloth 
should the protection it needs 
and n themselves should also 
consideration inde- 
pendently of the cloth; also their efforts 
to have 


receive 
that yarns 
recelve the 


Sami¢ 


yarns considered as advanced 
yarns with the same rates on_ these 
products as on the gray cloths. So far 
this matter is still in the air awaiting 
final action He therefore asked the 
association to indicate its position by 
reaflirming the statement previously 
made and to request the tariff com- 
mittee to reconsider this point. Upon 
the conclusion of this report upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Gossett, the thanks of the 
association were tendered Mr. Cramer 


for his able work on these matters, with 
a thorough indorsement of the sugges- 
tions offered 


Resolutions Adopted 


Samuel F 


Rapids, N. C 


Patterson of Roanoke 
as chairman of the com- 


mittee on resolutions, brought before the 


convention a number of important 
resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted First among these was that 
reatirming the tariff position of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers <As- 
sociation which is given elsewhere in 
this issue. The advancement of the 
Consular service in fostering our for- 


eign trade was also recommended; re- 
lief was requested from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in the further extension of 
credits with of interest in 
an effort to alleviate the present busi- 
ness situation. Other resolutions urged 
the readjustment of railroad rates and 
the early rehabilitation of transportation 
facilities upon a proper basis to fur- 
ther business development; the develop- 
ment and extension of the American 
Merchant Marine in the upbuilding of 
foreign trade; the investigation and 
provision of adequate protection for do- 
mestic dyestuff industries against for- 
eign competition; that efforts be made 
to establish cotton prices upon a fair 
and reasonable basis with adequate cur 
tailment of acreage in order to bring 
about a proper adjustment of this 
market; that in view of the decline of 
profits and selling prices for yarns and 
goods and other materials, protest 
should be made to machinery builders 
against the continued high prices of nec- 
essary machine parts; the commendation 
of the work of the coming World Cot- 
ton Conference, with the hearty greet- 
ings of the association and good wishes 
for their successful proceedings; the co- 
operation of the Department of Com- 
merce was commended with assurances 
of a reciprocal attitude on the part of 
the association in the upbuilding of for- 
eign trade and domestic prosperity. 
These resolutions will be found in detail 
in another part of this issue. 


lower rates 


Resolutions were also adopted ex- 
pressing the hearty thanks and appre- 
ciation of the association for the hos- 
pitality extended to this body by the city 
of Philadelphia, the Yarn Merchants’ 
Association and the various speakers 
who had contributed to the success of 
the convention. 


Resolutions of sympathy were also 
adopted expressing the deep regret and 
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and this were conveyed the greet- and asked the co-operation of each fis neninre 1 4] ests to pa the head of th ociatior 
gs Mr. Callaway to the convention member in solving the problems con pate in the iffet che I { 
suggestion that they “accumu- fronting the industry at this tim¢ the roof garden of the hotel by the Cot Mr. Blvthe Presents Gavel 
E ate t eserve stocks of cotton while stress and trial, pledging his own utmost on Yarn Merchants’ Association. With ; 
like Joseph did the corn in endeavors in their behalf c.. a this, the convention  thereup lhe next interesting feature of the ot 
: Egypt "his was received with deep Hutchison of Mt. Holly, N. C., was journed sion is the presenta ‘ 
= app! n, and upon motion of R. M. - President Johnson on be 
: Mill , Charlotte, a reply cable was An Attractive Banquet hali of the Philadelphia Cotton Yarn 
the association extending its Merchants Associatior The presenta 
eetings and the hope for an NE of the largest banquets if not scribed it was the latter’s removal fre n was made by T. Ashby Blythe whe 
ration to health the largest that has ever been held the South New England, where eclared he was the oldest active man in 
in connection with a convention of a tead of indulging in the celebrate the Philadelphia yarn trade 
Investigate Mill Rentals textile association was the culminating Rhode Island greenings he had partaket President Johnson accepted the gavel 
Bi lee ae feature of the Jubilee ¢ onvention of th another kind of fruit known a vehalf of the association with ap 
he head of new business, J. American Cotton Manufacturers Assi Fruit of the Loom” and it had some riate words thanks, thus ng 
1. Separk, of Gastonia, offered a mo- ciation. The grand ballroom of the what impaired his digest rgans lat is one the most int se 
hat a committee of three be ap- Bellevue-Stratford was almost : ; s of the Tubilee sd 
take up the matter of rents pletely filled on Friday night and many Refers to Past History ages 
| by southern mills for tene- were in the galleries including a num Mr. Cramer at this point called wy r SS 
iges, because ol the misrep- per of ladies. At the speakers table were R. M. Miller, Jr., to review briefly th Sane eee eee 
i actual facts by agita- seated the past presidents of the assoc history of the association as one wh The formal speeches of the evening 
: su South ; this committee to re- tion, members of the Board of Gover- had been prominently identified with concluded the banquet. They were de 
= next meeting of the Board pnors and other officials of the Asso the organization since its inceptiot1 Mi livered by Magnus W. Ale xander, man 
Governors for further action. This tion. Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte Miller gave some reminiscences of early aging director of the National Indus 
: vas — adopted unanimously. was chosen as toastmaster and in his days of the association from the time trial Conference Board, New York, and 
Stuart 7 ramer commended the opening remarks he referred facetious- when it was known as the Southern Cot Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, United States 
ringing of this matter to the attention ly to the reason why he performed this ton Spinners Association From that Senator from Alabama. Mr. Alexander 
th vention and stated that it was function, stating it was the result of an day to the present, he said, its growth spoke of the evolution ndustrial so- 
South that free house rent attack of indigestion by President John- has been continuous and it made hit ciety, tracing history through its vart 
S| tnd in mill tenements. son. The cause of the attack as he d¢ feel proud of his membership therein s stages of religious, economic and 
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ry development. He declared that 
in order to understand our prob- 
our outlook must be an inter- 
nal one and that we must have a 
idea of conditions based upon a 
ledge of the experiences of the 
He spoke of critics in periods of 
istment who had no proper basis 
cir fault finding and declared we 
o much at stake to follow critics 
esent conditions blindly. Under 
resent system the destiny of many 
ns is in the hands of a few and 
ore the responsibility of these 
s all the greater. Because of ex- 
$ conditions the contact between 
yer and employe has become less 
than in the past. However it was 
ng to note the enormous prog- 
hat had been made to re-establish 
rsonal contact. 
s; nation’s part in international poli- 
id their relations to our foreign 


trade were discussed by Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin, of Alabama. 

The failure of the United States to 
join with the allied nations in estab- 
lishing an international peace tribunal 
is responsible for the present demoral- 
ized condition of foreign trade, he de 
clared. 

“It has cost the people of the United 
States, especially those in the South 
and West, billions of dollars. The big 
bankers of our country were making 
ready to extend credits to foreign coun 
tries so that they could buy American 
product’, but when we decided to stand 
aloof and withhold the steadying, stab- 
ilizing influence of America from such 
an arrangement, the collapse came and 
American agriculture and commerce are 
now paying the penalty. 

“There ought not to be any politics 
in the matter of building up our for- 


eign trade and promoting the peace of 


Both are essential to the 
the American people.” 


the world 
prosperity 
Pleas for Armaments Reduction 


Heflin 


armament as 


Senator vigorously decried 
sapping the 


strength of 


competitive 
economic and commercial 
the country. 

“ Modern war has become so expen- 
sive, so dangerous and deadly,” he said, 
“ that the question of how to prevent war 
in the future is the most vital question 
that confronts the human race today 
This 


today 


example, can do 
toward promoting world peace 
than any other country on the globe. 


nation, by more 


“We cannot afford to permit those 
who profit financially by selling to 
the Government outlavs of 
materials for building up a 
war machine to put the success of their 
traffic in implements above the 


enormous 


colossal 


War 


Committee Reports on Vital Matters 


Representatives of American Cotton Manufacturers Association Present Findings on 
Trade and Education to Philadelphia Convention — Showing U 
Activity on Behalf of the Industry 


OBABLY the most important 
ature of the Philadelphia Jubilee 
nvention of the American Cot- 
n Manufacturers Association 

W at section of the program which 

| the reports of standing con- 

< hese were an out- 

ng evidence of the active and prac- 

rk that is being done by the or- 

g tion through its membership for 
icfit of the industry. 


reports 


report on legislation delivered by 


ai VW 


Cramer has been in the past 
part of the program and _ this 
is of particular importance ow- 


he mminence cf tariff legislation. 
rt was presented in an infor- 
and yet in a manner which car- 
ction because of its forceful- 
presented most important mat- 
he consideration of the mem- 
1 


nd resulted in reaffirmation of 


the association’s attitude on tarift de 
tails. 

The reports of other committees were 
equally important in their way, that on 
trafic also showing a large amount of 
work done of a practical nature, while 
the matter of foreign trade and its prob- 
lems were presented with a broad un 
derstanding of the situation and a plea 
for more earnest effort on the part of 
manufacturers to expand their export 
business. This report was delivered by 
J. D. Woodside who has made a pro- 
longed study of the subject. Alexan 
der Long has been the chairman of th 
committee on Education for a number 
of years and is thoroughly alive to the 
developments which have taken plac 
among southern mills in this connection 
His report was a valuable contribution 
in the shape of information to the mem- 
bers of the association. Th« 
ports follow: 


above re 


Report of Traffic Committee 


By George W 
time of our last annual 


he 
A ting, inflation was at its peak 


the readjustments have not 


which we know must come, 
rogress is being made in that 
We _ have witnessed the 


s transformation in_ trans- 
rom a period where the rail- 
uld not possibly handle the 
lered them, because of its tre- 
volume, to a period where 
er of idle cars is greater than 
years past 

no part of your business is 
mportance than that of trans- 
control in- 
about 


Government 

1 transportation charges 
ne-half billion dollars, about 
ne quarter billion of which 

labor. Present railway rates 

gh; yet the corporate income 

vs for 1920 represented only 

on of one per cent. on the in- 
as valued by the Interstate 


Forrester, 


Traffic Manager 


Commerce Commission. We have a 


situation where railway earnings aré 
too low and railway charges are too 
high. The Adamson eight-hour law, 
the rate raises due to Federal control 


the attempt without intelligent dis 
crimination to adjust railway employes 
wages, the disguised efforts in th: 
Transportation Act of 1920 to guarai 
tee income and the step taken in that 
Act to end competition, are combined 
causes of the present situation. It is 
apparent that real relief can come only 
through radical changes in the Trans 
portation Act of 1920. The guarantee 
of income should be repealed and_ the 
enormous increase in cost of opera 
tion, resulting from Federal c: 
should be greatly reduced. 
Congress has awarded the railroads 
a return of 5% per cent. The commis- 
sion has fixed rate levels that are sup 
posed to meet that award. It is a fact, 
though, as we all know, that no 


ntrol 


such 


accrued t the roads, 
therefore, the time is most inopportune 
to appeal to the commission for a gen 


eral 


earnings have 


reduction in rates 


Southern lines, 


two 


notwithstanding the 
general advances in very 
alter the advance effec 


tive August 26th, last, proposed radical 


rates, 
soon YCIi¢ ral 
demurrage 
charges, cancel- 
important 


changes in classification, 


charges, reconsigning 
tariffs, involving 


other 


lation of 


rates and many apparently inno 





Ellison A. Smyth 


Chairman Traffic Committee 


invariably 
the ship 
generally, 


cent changes, which almost 
worked to the 
public. 

such 


bad faith on the 


disadvantage of 
The 


proposed 


ping shippers, 


hanges and 


part of the 


opposed 


charg d 


roads, should they make such changes, 
before giving a thorough trial to the 
level of rates as fixed by the commis- 
sion. The railroads agreed to withhold 
action on the more important of these 
items, pending a fair trial. That you 
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safety of our sons, the prosperity of 
our country and the future peace and 
happiness of the world 


“To refuse to take the 
influence of the United 
States on the side of reduction in arma 
ment, which means world peace, would 
l and the 


be a crime 
and a 


necessary step 
now to place the 


against the hving 


dead who fought in the last war 
crime against God and humanity. 
\merican merchant 
they 
into all the 


I want to see the instru- 


“IT want to sec 
ships flving the 
American 
marts of trade 


\merican flag as 
carry produce 
mentalities of our Government operated 
so as to give the largest encouragement 

| possible to enter- 
prise and industry in all the fields of 
honest endeavor, to the end that meddle- 
some, useless restraint may not be per 
mitted to retard the 
opment ot 


and greatest treedom 


erowth and devel- 


these mighty agencies of 


American progress and prosperity.” 


to Industry 


Legislation. Traflic, Foreign 
nusual 


may understand the seriousness of some 
of thei like for 
vou. to matter of 
upward 


increase 


proposals, | should 


know that in the 


classification alon changes 


were propos dd wh ch W nuld 


rates on practically everything the mills 


ship in and out. Changes were pro- 
posed in rates and classification on mill 
sweepings that) positively would have 
revolutionized that) part of the = mill 


business, and would have made it prac- 


tically impossible to ship a considerable 
part of that product 

Your interest in rate adjustments 1s 
second only to transportation itself. 1 
view with considerable concern the 
present high level of rates in the South, 
yet I hope that those in charge of our 


transportation systems appreciate your 


liberal attitude in having urged the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant such increas s would safe- 
guard their interests and that at the 
proper time, we may expect a readjust- 
ment to a level that will be fair to both 
the railroads and the shipping public. 

In our efforts to ser the mills, mem- 
bers of this association, we have kept 
in touch with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission th stat commissions, 
classification and rate mimittees and 
trafic officials « various lines Espe 
cially have we undertaken to co-operate 
with the railroads, having mind, 
Federal ontrol as a warning as some 
thing to be avoided | am sure, there- 
fore, tha the exercise of anv reason 
able pol which would be helpful to 
the roads in reach ng other ends, will 
meet with your approval 

The ruling of the 5 reme Court, 
giving claimants th right to collect 
replacement valu on goods lost or de- 
stroved, is very helpiu We have had 
a great many claims paid on that basis 
within the past vear. You were fully 
nformed of that ruling circular let- 
ter from the office of our secretary- 


treasurer, 
Disparities Being Considered 


[ know full that 
n the products of our 


freight rates 
and on 
(141) 
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Hunter Manufacturing 
and Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street 


New York City U. S. A. 


World-Wide 
Distributor of Cotton 
Fabrics 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Baltimore Greensboro 
Cleveland Kansas City 


Foreign Branch Offices 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. 

Santiago, Chile Havana, Cuba 

San Juan, Porto Rico Caracas, Venezuela 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
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WILSON & BRADBURY 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


nia 


Philadelphia New York Boston 


SHEETING 
SHIRTING 
DRILLINGS 


UAL 


Wide Sheeting, Sheets; Bolsters and Pillow 
Cases for Domestic and Export Trade 
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Blankets in Great Variety 
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Amory. Browne.2 Co, 


Boston New York 
48 Franklin Street 62 Worth Street 


Selling Agents for: 
Nashua Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills 
Nashua Mills of Alabama 


Jackson Mills Hirt atl a 
Parkhill Mfg. Co. Samuel A. Crozer & Son 
Boston Mfg. Co. Nockege Mills 


Laneaster Mills Stonecutter Mills Co. 


NAL HEU 


For Export: 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
La Tosca Knitting Co. 
Norwich Knitting Co. 
Waynesboro Knitting Co. 
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ton, coal and starch are too high. 
hese matters are not being neglected; 
the contrary, we are making every 
rt to remove such disparities and 
have the assurance of traffic offi- 
ils of the more important lines that 
are in sympathy with our views 
will, at the proper time, give these 
ters consideration. 
The improved transportation service 
ild be especially pleasing to us. 
Southern mills are now shipping to 
s north of the river and to New 
k City and the East and New Eng- 
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land more satisfactorily than hereto- 
fore. Package car service is being very 
greatly improved and constant atten- 
tion is being given same. 

We are informed as to certain dras- 
tic revisions upward in rates and 
classifications as contemplated by 
transportation companies. Some of 
these seriously involve the mills, inter- 
ests, even in the matter of marketing 
their goods. Announcements will be 
made from time to time and we will 
undertake to serve your interests and 
to keep you fully informed. 


Report of Committee on Foreign Trade 
By J. D. Woodside, Chairman 


I submitting this report the com- 

ttee on foreign trade of your asso- 

yn takes occasion to revise the old 

ng, “What is everybody’s business 

body's business.” We know that 

he case of the more effectual and 

{ cal development of foreign mar- 

k for the output of cotton mills such 

ng, if applied to us, would mean 

¢ more or less_ than _ this: 

‘Somebody will do it; we need not 

her.” This energetic ‘“ somebody” 

titious. We must be the real actors 

that includes every person who 

manages a cotton mill, who works in a 

cotton mill, and who seeks to distribute 

the output of a cotton mill. Every per- 

son thus interested and thus employed 

has his well-being at stake in the ex- 

of this country’s foreign trade, ex- 

port and import. What is everybody’s 

isiness here is literally everybody’s 
isiness. 

It is not given to all of us, perhaps, 

to think and to plan in the broadest 

ernational sense, but it is given to 

some among us so to think and to plan, 

and they should have the sympathetic 

and active assistance and co-operation 

the others. For years the committee 

foreign trade has been endeavoring 

to impress upon the members of this 

association the necessity for holding our 

present position and, more than that, to 

gain a greater proportion of foreign 

ide. The committee now urges with 

the utmost earnestness that the mem- 

rs take to heart the admonition that 

without a larger portion in such trade, 

with particular reference to cotton 

yarns, knit goods and cloths, our cotton- 

spinning industry will not only fail to 

but will stagnate. We must go 

vard if we are not to go backward. 

lad we heeded warnings often re- 

1, there would not now be the 

s degree of depression that exists 

rtually every line. We are prone, 

our domestic situation is favor- 

to neglect this very important 

of our business. Then, when do- 

trade becomes dull and prices 

we look about us for markets in 

lands which either do not exist 

yr exist only as pale reflections 

hat foresight or well directed effort 

have made of them. Thus we 

thwarted in that initiative on 

h our prosperity depends and which 

tal in these days of ready interna- 

| communication. The machinery 

oduction is geared to the con- 

on capacity of the world, not to 

nsumption capacity of the United 


States alone. 

World-Wide Vision Needed 
must now, more than ever be- 
tore, view trade with a world-wide 


vision, especially those of us engaged 
in the cotton goods business. We not 
only seem to be lagging, but it is to be 
feared that we are really lagging behind 
some in other industries. Many are 
sitting quietly down, indulging in re- 
gret at their plight and wondering why 
someone does not do something to as- 
sist, faintly realizing that it is upon 
each individual that the responsibility 
and obligation _ lie. Whatever the 
Government may be doing in cultivating 
and encouraging closer and friendlier 
relations with foreign peoples—and the 
work of the various departments in 
that direction is invaluable—it is incum- 
bent upon us individually to supple- 
ment it in every possible way. 

We have been told frequently enough 
of the serious consequences resulting 
from our lack of care in packing 
goods and in complying fully with the 
requirements of shipping details. In 
many instances these charges have 
been disproved. We have often been 
told also that in filling orders we have 
fallen short of our competitors in 
other countries. These things have 
been repeated until some of the buyers 
themselves believe the statements to be 
true in regard to all American ship- 
ments. Let us realize that sometimes 
these misrepresentations have been 
prompted by our foreign competitors, 
and that we do ourselves an injustice 
and thereby injure our trade by widely 
publishing accusations involving trade 
niceties observed elsewhere. We can 
do much to nullify the harm done by 
irresponsible parties, claiming to be 
American cotton manufacturers or com- 
mission merchants, who make false 
representations in their business deal- 
ings and who have no regard for their 
obligations in filling orders. These 
cause untold injury to the trade of all 
of us. 

The committee ventures to throw out 
for your thoughtful consideration the 
suggestion that all those engaged in the 
exporting business might well be re- 
quired to procure a license from some 
department of the Government based 
upon a satisfactory certificate of moral 
and financial responsibility. It has oc- 
curred to the committee, while not 
making any particular point of the sug- 
gestion, that it would be well for the 
members of this association to be given 
an opportunity at this time to express 
themselves on the subject or possibly 
make some other suggestion designed 
to mitigate the evil alluded to. It is 
important that the matter should be dis- 
cussed now that American cotton goods 
have come to be recognized as among 
the best, if not the best, in the world. 
Foreign buyers want them for their 
quality, and they have not failed to 


note that greater care is being exer- 
cised in more nearly meeting their 
ideas as to packing and shipping. We 
can and should disarm all criticism on 
that score whether well or ill founded. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
operatives in our cotton mills have be- 
come during the present generation 
very much more skilled and most of 
them are now much concerned in up- 
holding the good reputation of the mill 
in which they work, as to the quality 
of its output. In this way they are 
greatly assisting in developing and 
holding markets. 

We would call your attention to the 
while the United States is 


fact that, 


the largest consumer and the largest 
manufacturer of cotton piece goods, 
Great Britain is the largest exporter. 
This situation calls for the inaugura- 
tion and advertising of the most de- 
termined export campaign; for the 


other countries, 
to the end that we may 
importation from them of such com- 
modities as would most directly assist 
them in buying from us; for the dis- 
cussion of such as the open 
door, the merchant marine and marine 
insurance, the tariff and appropriations, 
the Webb-Pomerene Act and the Edge 
Law, trade marks, the parcel post, 
foreign exchange, foreign securities and 
foreign trade banks, chambers of com- 
merce, and United States Government 
representatives in other countries. We 
should keep in close touch with Con- 
gress, examine new measures intro- 
duced which have to do with our 
foreign relations, and we should confer 
and advise with our representatives in 
Congress who would really welcome 
our views of many of the bills intro- 
duced. 


study of the needs of 
promote the 


topics, 


Cooperation with Hoover 


We would commend the Department 
of Commerce for what it is striving to 
do in a highly intelligent and practical 
way to assist in expanding our foreign 
trade. The Department is seeking to 
promote our interest and the interest 
of all those engaged in the exporting 
and importing of commodities. In re- 
turn, we would ask our members to 
take an active interest in the work of 
the department, and we assure you that 
Mr. Hoover and his associates desire 
your co-operation without which their 
effort is rather up-hill work. 
one practical step which the Govern- 
ment might be urged to take, and that 
is the sending of its personal repre- 
sentatives to the manufacturer, to dis- 
cuss with him the advantages and the 
problems attached to the 
foreign business. 


There is 


doing of a 
It would not require 
more than two or three capable and 
well-informed men to visit within a 
year all of the cotton manufacturers 
and many of the exporters of cotton 
goods. Thus would be forged a direct 
link between trade itself and the Gov- 
ernment agency to the obvious benefit 
of all concerned 

It is not for this committee to com- 
ment upon subjects of such diverse 
opinions as, for instance, the tariff and 
taxation, although they are closely re- 
lated to our subject. We would refer 
them to the association’s tariff com- 
mittee and the committee on taxation; 
but we would commend their delibera- 
tions and findings to the earnest atten- 
tion and study of all members. The 
action that Congress may ultimately 
take in regard to these important mat- 
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ters, whatever our personal views may 
be, is of vital importance to all of us, 
both in the domestic and the foreign 
trade, and the more closely we study 
the progress of events from day to day 
the more readily and effectively may 
we shape our course to conform to the 
final necessities of the case instead of 
finding ourselves floundering in doubt 
and uncertainty. We must be alert to 
take advantage of every favorable op- 
portunity, and quick to discern, correct 
and overcome whatever adverse factor 
the unsettled times may interpose be- 
tween us and our best interests 
However smooth the sailing may be, 
every good mariner looks ahead for 
possible breakers. Breakers and dan- 
gerous reefs are always to be guarded 
against if the seas are to be ex- 
plored. So it is with the cotton manu- 
facturers. If, in their periods of pros- 
perity, they are content with the smooth 
sailing in the such 
foreign markets as come to them easily 
and without directed effort, they may 


home markets or 


encounter breakers unexpectedly and _ be 
quite unprepared to shift their yurse 
to avoid them. What could be mor 


vital than such preparedness? This 
committee regards it as so vital indeed 
as to make it extremely desirable that 
a whole day during the annual meetings 
of this Association be devoted to the 
subject of trade in 


goods. It would then be 


foreign cotton 
possible and 
highly profitable to direct more exten- 


sive discussion of the topics already 


enumerated. 
America Well-Equipped 


The possibilities for establishing mar- 
kets abroad are infinite. And no coun- 
try is so well equipped at this moment 
ahead -in the competitive 
race which the adjustment of the Ger- 
man reparations question has 
the way for, than the United 
Our principal handicap seems to be self- 
complacency and_ impaired 
traceable to the relatively 
condition in which we emerged 
the late war. Those nations which bore 
the brunt of the conflict have the in- 
centive of repairing broken 
but many of them lack the physical 
vigor and financial resources to make 
that incentive fully operative To 
vigorous 


for forging 


pe ned 
States. 


incentive 
unscathed 
from 


fortunes, 


throw its own strength in 


the breach of suspended progress is 
alike the duty and the interest of the 
United States. By that means it helps 
When we 


say the United States must do this we 


the world and helps itself 


mean that vou and each of you 
do it, 


must 
collective ly, as 
Should 


adaptable 


individually and 
members of this association. 
the mill you represent not be 


for the making of goods suitable for 


the foreign markets, you could encour- 
age and assist others in this trade and 
thereby render a service to the whole 
industry. 

We should not be 
importante assistance 
work by the cotton 


houses and exporters 


unmindful of the 
rendered in this 
goods commission 

They, too, need 
our co-operation 

We would suggest that the corpora- 
tions and the individuals 
membership of the 


composing the 
American Cotton 
Associatior consider 
taking stock in and 
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Special Attention to Export Requirements 


We congratulate the “ American Association ” 


on the attain- 
ment of twenty-five years of co-operation and good fellowship 


quarter century 


We sincerely hope that the close associations we have enjoyed 
with many of its members will be continued for at least anothe 
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rwise assisting such institutions as 
Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
All of us should be grateful to 
American banks for what they are 
g for us, either directly or indi- 
y, in the upbuilding of our trade 
ighout the world. 
tin America awaits our initiative. 
loes Africa and Asia and Conti- 
il Europe. In the Orient there is 
tential market to supply 800,000,- 
population with cloth. That is not 
| merely for missionaries, as it has 
ng been regarded. We have a 
n there also, a mission that means 
to that huge population and to 
\s for the Continent of Europe, 
‘ountry will inevitably be called 
to furnish credits that European 
may not wither and dry up. It 


is not primarily a charitable enterprise; 
it is a necessary step in the preserva- 
tion and promotion of the commercial 
fortunes of our country. Europe has 
been, and with our help will again be, 
our very good customer. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, that the 
members of this association should 
study every step taken in our foreign 
relations, that they should throw theit 
individual weight into the 
American influence abroad, 
they should 
in the 


scale of 
and that 
encourage our taking part 
Allied Councils. It has 
been said that, as mankind progresses, 
commerce will and more fulfill 
what is noblest in its mission, which is 


various 
more 


not merely to enrich men, but also to 
increase among them- 
or envy l 


food 


instead of greed 


will and friendship 


Report of Committee on Education 


By Alex Long, Chairman 


y UR committee begs to report that 
has been 


progress achieved since 
ast annual convention § looking 
ls the stimulation of greater in- 


in southern 
tant work. 


communities in this 
You are familiar with 
atifying campaign now in progress 
strengthening the Georgia School 
hnology in Atlanta and it is to be 


} | that our manufacturers will ac- 
this movement its fullest support. 

M work has been done in the Caro- 
and Alabama for the betterment 
textile courses in the several 

al schools and, all in all, your 

ittee reports that much ~good 

\ is being done all along the line. 
is need, however, of the prac- 


lisplay of greater co-operation on 


art of our manufacturers and 

ommittee trusts that such will 
case in an increasing degree dur- 
ng year to come. 


committee herewith submits a 
icts that may be of interest: 
were 154 students taking the 
n agriculture and engineering 
the past year at the North Caro- 
tate College, Raleigh, 18 of whom 
lirectly from mill villages. Nine- 
re taking the two-year course. 
lemson College, S. C., 85 were 
the textile course, 17 being 
ll villages and 52 having had 
pr il experience in the mills. 
the Textile Industrial Institute 
vere 60 students, all working their 


v the mills, making a total of 299 


Georgia School of Technology, 
re taking 
{ whom, 
Seal, 125 


were 


the textile course last 
according to Director 
had worked in 
from communities. 


either 
mill 


This 
Freshman 
vanced 


does not include those in the 


class but only those ad 
preliminary stage 
A census of the freshman class showed 


beyond the 


that 49 students would enter textil 
work next fall and that there would 
be 30 first-year specials. 

‘This shows that in the four schools 


mentioned, 210 students are enrolled 
who came either from mill villages or 
had worked in the mills. Such a grati- 
fying showing is pleasing but the num- 
ber should be increased if we are to 
expect more trained superintendents in 
the future. 


Vocational Classes 


Vocational classes are still being con- 
ducted under the direction of the State 
authorities and the number attending 
has materially increased during 
These classes are direct 
higher institutions and 

encouraged in way 
Cotton mill communities are 
well supplied with schools as good or 
better than the incorporated communi 
ties and our manufacturers should see 


been 
the year. 
feeders to the 
should be 
possible. 


every 


to it that these vocational classes are 
strengthened and popularized, kinder- 
garten work stimulated and the other 


branches of endeavor operating directly 
to the betterment of our trained help 
fostered in every way. 

The placing of scholarships in textil 
schools is highly desirable and should 
receive favorable consideration by more 
of our mills. It is the belief of 
committee that our association give 
consideration to the employment of an 
assistant to 


your 


would 


time to the work of 
interest in this 


our who 


entire 


secretary 
devote his 
stimulating 
matter. 


important 


Strong Resolutions Presented 


following were the more im 
tant resolutions adopted at thi 


ness session on Saturday: 


The Tariff 

is, The chairman of the Legis 
mmittee of this Association 
that the Consolidated Tariff 
e representing the cotton tex- 
stry, including this Association, 
recommendations to the Ways 
ns Committee of 
nflict with some of the tradi- 
licies of this Association on 
itters; therefore, be it 


Congress 
wi 


Resolved, That the position of this 
Association is hereby reaffirmed as fol 
lows: 

1. That in general, whatever standard 


of protection the Congress decided upon 
as essential to the welfare of this coun 
try and the well-being of its industries, 
said standard shall be equally favorable 
to each of and that the 
subdivisions in each schedule shall bear 
rates 


the schedules: 


in proportion to conversion 
selling prices and other pertinent data 


osts 


2. That in tariff representations yarns 
shall not be considered as a step in the 


manufacture of cloth, but as finished 


products for sale to the trade as mer- 


chantable commodities. 

3. That specifically, the ad valorem 

rates in the cotton schedule shall be 
+ } , 


classified under general headings as fol 


lows: 


(a) A curve ot basis rates represent 
ing plain gray single yarns, 


(b) A 


of rates representing plain gray goods 


correspondingly higher curve 


and advanced yarns, and identical for 
both 
(c) An upper curve of rates, corres 
pondingly higher still, for advanced 
loths 
(d) oper il ates spec al des \ 
ng classifications ’ ine and 
herwis¢ 
(e) That varns ( I lyed, 
blea he | otherw St rocesse shall 
considered advan Vari nd tha 
ill cloths mad i | varns 
or similarly proces piece 
hall | conisdered advanced cloths 
(f{) That the Tariff Bulletins, Nos. 1 
to .. issued by this Associatior 
1911, 1912 and 1913 explain more fully 


] 


Assoc ation; al 
though under present conditions some 


the policy of this 


changes in rates 


may b« 


necessary, 





Alex Long 


Chairman Education Committee 


and some rearrangement Ww hin su 


classifications may be desirable to cot 


form to more recent conditions 


Resolved further, That under present 


conditions duties corresponding 
in amount to the ad valorem 
should also be ified wherever possi- 


ble in each classification, and that Amer 


specilic 
duties 


spec 





ican valuations shall also be considered 
isa additional safeguard against low 
ind — fluc iting tes f eign ex 
chang 

Re ved urthes Chat the chairmat 
of the Li slative ( mittee < this 
A\ssociatior ‘ mmended for his att 
tude maintaining the general pol 
ind principles outlined in the foregoit 
statement and that he be instructed to 
take such steps as he may deem neces 
Sa t secure their adoptiot 

And Resolved further, That a copy of 
this resol be furnished the chair 
man of the Consolidated Tariff Com- 
mittee with an expression of apprecia- 
tion on behalf of this Association for 
the work done him and his commit- 
tee, and a request that the subject of ad 


reconsidered and the 


position of this Association on that part 
of the schedule be adopted by the Com- 
mittee to the end that there may be 


difference oft 


vanced yarns be 


this matter 
important to so many 


opmion on 


which is so vitally 


members of this Associatio1 
Dyestuffs 

Hhereas, The sad plight in which tl 
American textil ndustryvy found 

) lack ( dves and chemicals at tl 
utbreak ( the World War 1 
strates the necessity for a permanent 
self-contained American coal-tar indus- 
rv; and 

Whereas, such an industry would 
wise be valuable to the count: 
Wav ¢ ivaila facilities for the 
manutacture « explosives, 
etc., in the event another war 


Whereas, this industry n 


‘ 1 +! 
f 17 


ck fre e former German m 


thereby demonstrating that som 


able degree of protection may b 
Sarv, at Icast tor some time to 
heref ( 

Resolved, That this Association 
mends a very careful investigatior 
this subject by the proper agen 
the Federal Government to ascertai 


degree of protection is essentia 
the preservation of the American dy 
t industry, especially 


in its ft 


tive stages 


Resolved, further, that if such iny 


gation should disclose such necessity I 
the protection of said industry, in o1 
that it may be permanent and reasonably 
prosperous, so that it can normally ex 
pand and develop, we favor such prot 
warranted to attain thes 
tariff 


gated and amended 


tion as may be 
objects, said rates to be invest 
time to t 

as changing conditions may warrant, in 
order that the industry may render fait 
and reasonable 


from 


service to domesti 

and at the same time compet: 
on equal terms with dyemakers of other 
countrics 


sumers 


Machinery Repair Parts 


Whereas 


ng the 


cotton manufacturers 


past year have encountered s 


ous declines in raw cotton as well a 
nished product, and 
IVhereas, the industry as a whole has 


been very seriously depressed as 


sult of various causes, so much that 
business sinall 


has shown 


proht, and 


very 


lWVhereas, reductions in prices « 


ous articles going into mill operations 
have been noted with the ex eptio! 
machinery repair parts, the pr 
which show only slight reductior 
date Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American ¢ 


Association, 1 ol ! 
in Philadelphia, May 28 
protests against the | 
ng at the 


pair parts 


i 


\lanufacturers 
on assembled, 
high prices pre 
for ma h 


present time 


Resolved further, that the President 


of this Association address a letter 
the manufacturers of these repair part 
earnestly urging that relief be 


World Cotton Conference 

Whereas, the World Cotton 
Conference is to be held in Liverpool 
Manchester June 13-22, which will be 
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Silver Jubilee Convention of A. C. M. A.—Continued 


cotton growers, merchants, 
cturers and others from various 
the world, and 
is, representative delegations 
ww present from the United States, 
ring on mutual problems touch- 
great cotton industry, and 


re 
' 


IVhereas, great good may be accom- 
plist through collective wisdom and 
ons tive suggestion in such an in- 
terchange of views; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in twenty- 
ffth annual convention assembled in 
Philadelphia, May 28th, extends its felic- 
‘tations to the World Cotton Confer- 
ence, with the expression of hope that 
much will be achieved by reasons of its 
deliberations. 


Department of State 

Whereas, the Department of State, 
through its consular service, is taking 
increase its activities for the 
yromotion of trade and the development 
f American business abroad, and 

IV hereas, there is an increasing need 
ser contact between American in- 
dustry and the consular service in order 
that the Government may know at all 
times what it desired. Therefore be it 
Resolved, that the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in conven- 
tion assembled in Philadelphia, May 
28th, tenders to the Secretary of State 


steps 


] 


ts full co-operation to the end that 
\merican trade may be fostered abroad, 
pledging its sincere and constructive 


nee in every way that may accom- 
plish this result. 


Department of Commerce 


the Department of Com- 
was instituted for the purpose of 
promoting trade and developing Ameri- 
can business at home and abroad, and 
Whereas, there is an increasing need 
| contact between American in- 
ry and the various agencies within 
partment in order that the Gov- 
ernment may know at all times what it 
lesired, and 


WW . 
Hi reas, 


Whereas, 


Secretary Herbert Hoover 
ulated plans for the reorganiza- 


tion of the Department of Commerce 
looking to bringing about more intimate 
touch and harmonious relations with 
Am industry and the development 


rious agencies of the Govern- 


nt order that greater service may 
rendered. Therefore be it 
d, that the American Cotton 


turers Association, in conven- 
mbled in Philadelphia, May 28, 

the Secretary of Commerce 
0-operation to the end _ that 
trade may be fostered at home 
ad, pledging its sincere and 
ve assistance in every worthy 
t may accomplish this result. 

Cotton 


is, the heavy decline in cotton 
es sed loss and distress to the 
the South beyond any prece- 


ercas, the prosperity of the South 
general and to a large extent the 
balance of the nation with foreign 
lepends very largely upon the 
val of remunerative prices for 
reasonable prices and full crops 
only desirable to the entire 
the South but in a large de- 
nation as well, therefore be it 
that this Association place 
record as favoring fair and 
prices for cotton and all 


ane 
set 


Teasona 


other farm products and that it approv¢ 
all legitimate and proper means that 
will bring this about, including the tor 
mation of export banks and other finan- 
cial arrangements for exporting cotton 
as well as the manufactured goods, to 
the end that a proper distribution of 
these important products may be had. 


Federal Reserve System 
Whereas, in the opinion of many 
men the drastic decline in 
prices of all kinds has been largely duc 
to the limitations of credit and high 
interest rates, and 

Ihereas, in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation, the decline has been so steady 
and so drastic within the last year that 
business has been virtually at a stand- 
still by reason thereof, therefore be it 

Resolved, that while we recognize the 
absolute necessity of suppression of the 
boom which threatened to the 
business and financial structure of the 
country, feel that the process of 
liquidation has gone to such an extent 
that this danger has passed and that 
therefore some relief should be granted 
by the Federal Reserve System, either 
now or at an early date, in the way of 
extended credits or lower rates of in- 
terest, in order that the manufacturing 
and commercial world may 
proper normal functioning. 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be given the press of the country, 
a copy be transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Railroads 


Whereas, the proper maintenance 
and regular operation of all the rail- 
roads of the country are matters of 
fundamental importance to every busi- 
ness and every citizen of the 
and 

Whereas, the freight and passenger 
rates charged by such railreads form a 
large part of the expense of doing busi- 
ness and appreciably affect the cost of 
living to every person, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Association favors 
a careful review of the whole railroad 
situation by the proper agencies of the 
Government, with a view to devisin; 
such reasonable rates of pay to th 
operatives as may be justified by the 
services performed and _ such freight 
and passenger rates as may be just alike 
to the public and the owners of railroad 
securities and the operatives of the rail 
Way companies, to the end that the 
efficiency of the railroads may be pre- 
served and improved by giving a reason 
able return for the capital invested, that 
they may be efficiently operated by pay- 
ing adequate and reasonable wages com- 
mensurate with wages of persons of 
like skill in other walks of life and that 
the public may be relieved of the oner- 
ous freight and passenger rate burdens 
which came upon them during the war 
and readjustment period. 

Resolved further, that it is the 
opinion of this Association that such 
investigation and revision of the whole 
matter on the basis of sound common 
sense and business judgment would en- 
able a material reduction in rates to be 
made while at the same time paying 
ample wages under present living con- 
ditions and allowing a reasonable return 
to the stockholders. 


Merchant Marine 
Whereas, a permanent and adequate 
merchant marine has been for many 
years a serious need in the development 


business 


wreck 


we 


resume its 


Republic, 


¢ 


\met can 
the development of 
ports, and 

Whereas, due to the construction ot 


number of sea-going vessels by 


export business, as well 


as tor various 


\merican 


a large 
and for the Government during recent 
there is now tangible basis for an 
adequate merchant marine; 
be it 


War, 


therefore 


Resolved, that this Association go on 
record as favoring such action by Con- 


gress as will insure the perpetuation 
and development of American  ship- 
ping, by encouraging in every practical 
means possible export trade, by estab- 


lishing regular sailings between South 
\tlantic and other ports and the mar- 


kets of the world, etc. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of this 
resolution be given the press, and duly 
transmitted to the United States Ship- 
ping Board and Congress. 


A. C. M. A. Convention Notes 


HE fact that a holiday immediately 

followed the convention in Phil 
adelphia was regarded as an assistance 
1ather than otherwise to the attendanc¢ 
While this holiday prevented a trip to 
New York after the convention, evi- 
dently in many cases the trip was made 
first and the delegates stopped at Phil 
adelphia on their way home 


While frequently 


poor conditions of 


business prevent manufacturers from 
leaving home, the present status has 
been no deterrent in this respect. Mill 


men are very glad to get away from a 
condition that is far from encouraging 
to put it mildly. 

And yet there are few that appear to 
he despondent about the situation, for 
while they do not feel that the millen- 
nium is just around the corner, yet they 
look for an improvement based upon the 
fact that the textile industry, and 
especially the cotton manufacturing and 
distributing business, has been decided- 
ly liquidated, though they admit that 
there are other industries that have yet 
to pass through a similar period of de- 
flation 


Others talked with at the convention 
look tor a comparatively desultory 
summer, but expect that a basis for 


operations will be 
crops are out of 
posed of 


established once the 
the ground and dis- 

[he period of deflation has been a dras- 
tic one for certain factors in the cotton 
manufacturing industry, especially thos¢ 
who anticipated an indefinite continu- 
ance of high prices. The story was told 
at the convention of the purchase of a 
mill just before the collapse of the boom 
at $900,000 in addition to the taking of 
staple cotton on hand at $1.15 a pound; 
the latter now be bought at about 
30 cents, and the entire investment, 
which was practically a million dollars, 
is now reputed to be 
$250,000. 

Spinners who were present tell vary 
ing with their ex 
perience, and with respect to the condi 
the market. In carded yarn 
the situation is said to be very flat, with 
more or less divergent reports regard- 
ing stock on hand. Buyers apparently 
have been willing to take spot yarns in 
small quantities during the last few 
weeks, but even this activity has dis 
appeared for the time being, consequent- 
ly there was little interest shown in the 
offerings of spinners. 

\ better 
those 


can 


valued at about 


stories regard to 


tions of 


situation was reported by 
handling combed yarns. Mercer- 
are said to be very busy, and 
whereas a few months ago it was pos- 
sible to secure a million pounds more 
or less without any difficulty, today it 
would be hard to obtain any large 
supply. The demand comes largely 
from hosiery manufacturers, as well as 


from the weaving trades making spe- 
cialties. 


1zers 


More cor less interesting discussion 
was heard in the hotel lobbies regard- 
ng various litigation that is in progress 
as a result of the deflation period. 
Suits on cancellations are still dragging 
in the courts in more than one instance, 
and the results are indeterminable. The 
situation with regard to export contracts 
is also a problem for consideration, and 
ihere were a good many animated dis: 
cussions during the convention as to 
what would be the ultimate result of 
the experiences which have been en- 
countered in this division of the in- 
dustry. 

The statement of Mayor J 
Moore that it appeared to be 
as one of the duties of 


Hampton 
regarded 
the city’s chief 
welcome conventions, is borne 
out by the number of addresses which 
his Honor has had to make in connec- 
tion with the textile gatherings in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Moore is well known to 
textile men because of his record in Con- 
gress as a Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Natural- 
ly in such position he represented the 
textile industry of 
uncertain 
point 


otheer to 


Pennsylvania in no 


way from a protective 


stand 


It was a 
erence 


question whether th 
in his address of welcom« 

protective principle met with 
response on the part of his southern 
hearers, though the majority admitted 
the truth of his declaration to the effect 
that many who formerly were advocates 
of free trade had changed their belief 
and had been earnest applicants for a 
measure of protection to their interests, 


Response to the Mayor’s address of 


ref 
to the 
universal 


welcome by General Tyson of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the vice-president of the 
association, was the occasion for cer 


tain rather pessimistic utterances, and 
yet General Tyson admitted that he was 
an optimist on the country’s future as 
every red-blooded American should be. 

Gen Tyson's reference to the credit 
statement regarding the propor 
tion of failures in the textile industry 
during the last few months corroborates 
the statements in TEXTILE Wortp about 
the unfortunate publicity that has been 
given to the “textile industry” 
credit agency in question. 


large 


by the 
When a tex- 
tile manufacturer quotes this report as 
indicative of conditions it is high time 
that an effort should be made to coun- 
teract what influence has been exerted 
on the country in general With regard 
to the credit status of the textile trade 

Of realized when one 
stops to think that failures in the tex- 
tile industry have been practically 
negligible, accepting this term in its 
true meaning as confined to textile 
manufacturing. The forty-nine per 
cent. declaration quoted includes dis- 
tributors of textiles as well as of many 
other lines that may be handled in a 
dry goods store that are as far away 
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Silver Jubilee Convention of A. C. M. A.—Continued 


le industry as Maine is from 


er Jubilee Convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
s the occasion of a gathering 
he membership of which had 
for a good many 
naturally there were all sorts 
ns, at which stories of old 
e told and reminiscences in- 


ilso the occasion for many to 


the remarkable increase in 


and national importance of the 


Association. It was fre- 


mmented that the organization 


ve 


( 


d at a point where it is one 


st prominent factors in the 


lustry and that it is responsible 


of the worth-while activities 
been developed in this trade. 
feature concerning which 
considerable comment was 
a large proportion of those 


the American Association con- 


a 


t the present time are South- 
t there is a very liberal per- 
New England manufacturers 


illy take occasion to be present 


are just as enthusiastic about 
tunities and the importance of 


I 


the 


iation as are their southern 


noteworthy feature of the 
last week was the large num- 
1ufacturers noticed. While of 
varn and supply trades, as 
New York commission 


re in evidence, yet mill men 


noticeable than in many con- 


vhich have been held of late 


tHluenced 


possibly as_ stated 


a desire to participate in the 
versary of the organization. 


ustration of this fact the pres- 
M. Miller, Jr. of Charlotte, 
in point. Mr. Miller has not 
convention since his retire- 


m active participation in the 


\ 


but he said he felt he 
e to Philadelphia to celebrate 
rthday of the Association with 
has had such long and inti- 
ection. He was accompanied 
ehter. 
veteran in Association activ- 
is not intermitted his atten- 
P. Rhyne of Mt. Holly, N. 
ch he does not look it Mr. 
ne of the youngest members 
ciation. It may be a surprise 
know that he is only 18 
at least he has had only 18 
wing to the fact that he was 
29th of February. 
rity of the ex-presidents of 
were present, one of 
Fuller E 
ho is at present in Europe 
ll be a delegate to the World 


‘ 


ition 


absentees being 


ference this month. Other 
ts absent were Ellison A 
S. B. Tanner. 

ause for regret at an ab- 


he announcement that B. E. 


enville, S. C., who started 
ention, was obliged to turn 
shington on account of ill- 
Geer was a member of the 
Committee, which was ably 
Samuel F. Patterson of Ro- 
s, N. C. The other member 
mittee was J. D. Massey of 
Phenix Mills of Columbus, 


residents were members of 
tion Committee,—Arthur J. 
harlotte, N. C. and James D. 


Hammett of Anderson, S. C. The third 


member was W. J. Vereen, Moultrie, 
Ga. 

The suggestion of Thomas Rennie 
at the final session of the convention 


that the president's address hereafter be 
read at an early session or possibly at 
the annual banquet was generally en- 
dorsed by the membership, for it was 
felt that the reduced number of atten- 
dants at the last session was not very 
complimentary to the president who has 
universally been the exponent of asso- 
ciation activities. 

The efficient work which has been 
done by the traffic committee under the 
directicn of George W. Forrester of At- 
lanta, was confirmed in the report of this 
committee for the current year. It has 
been a practical aid to many members 
in the settlement of disputes as well as 
in the development of 
economies. 


transportation 





Stuart W. Cramer 
Chairman, Legislation Committee 


The keynote of the report by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade presented by 
J. D. Woodside of New York was that 
to be successful export trade should be 
a continuous effort and not taken up 
spasmodically. This policy has _ been 
followed too frequently by cotton man- 
ufacturers in the past in the belief that 
export orders could be secured when 
there was a dearth of domestic business 
and that in the meantime there was not 
the necessity of persistent plugging in 
order to maintain the of export 
trade that is desirable. 

\nother suggestion in this report on 
foreign trade, probably based on the ex- 
perience of the last few years, was that 
exporters take out a license to do busi- 
ness based on their moral and financial 
responsibility. It is recognized that too 
many “ fly by night” organizations have 
entered this field to insure its stability, 
but it is hoped that this situation will b¢ 
remedied if it has not already been rem 
edied by the necessary survival of the 
fittest. 

A further suggestion that 
tatives of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce visit textile manu- 
facturers throughout the country to 
learn of their needs in connection with 
export trade was made in connection 
with the expressed hope that members 
would with Mr. Hoover in 
his efforts to make the Department of 
Commerce of distinct aid to business 
Reference was made by another speaker 
to the conference held Tuesday in Wash- 
ington between Mr. Hoover and a repre- 


level 


represen 


co-operate 


sentative committee of the 
ufacturing industry. 


cotton man 

In this connection, Mr. Cramer of the 
Legislative Committee mentioned the 
request of Secretary Hoover for statis- 
tical information on stocks and produc- 
tion, but declared that he would not com- 
mit the association to any decision on 
this matter until it had been presented 
to the Board of Governors as he consid 
ered it important to be decided by 
any one individual. There seemed to be a 


too 


feeling that this request was for details 
that manufacturers were not prepared 
to give and it was not generally appre- 
ciated that all Mr. Hoover desires is 
broad information from. basic 
industries that can be used to demon 
strate the trend of business conditions 
throughout the country from month to 
month. 


certain 


The report of the committee on legis 
iation disclosed a rather unfortunate 
misunderstanding between members as 
to the amount of protection desired on 
advanced yarns. The attitude of repré 
sentatives of the American Cotton Man 


ufacturers Association 


on this point 

was stated in a tariff resolution which 
will be found in another column 

It was announced after the meeting 

that President Tyson has appointed 


Stuart W. Cramer as chairman of 
tariff and legislative for 
coming This appointment 
extreme in of the 
which Mr. Cramer has 
done in this direction and because of his 
intimate knowledge of 
ticularly in matters and the tariff 
Mr for Washington where 
he endeavored to reconcile the opinions 


the 
the 
Was 


committee 
year 
logical in the 
valuable 


View 
work 


legislation par- 
tax 
Cramer left 
of various members of the 
tariff committe 

\ number of the delegates to the con 
vention left to attend the conference 
cotton interests at the Hotel Pennsyl 
vania, New York, Monday and Tuesday 
of this week. L. D. Tyson, the newly 
elected president presided at one of the 
sessions on Monday 

It was that considering 
the attendants at the 
convention, numbering between 500 and 
600, the 
small and this is 


consolidated 


Ol 


appreciated 
large number of 


sessions were disappointingly 
a problem which is to 
be actively considered by officials in the 
hope that some remedy may 


It is acknowledged that it 


be cle vised 
is very difficult 
to secure the attendance of a large num- 
ber at a convention where there art 
other attractions and naturally. in Phila 
delphia the presence of yarn merchants 
afforded plenty of excuse for manufac 
turers to the 


Several parties were reported 


stay away from 


sessions 


private 


during the convention of greater or less 
magnitude and it was very evident that 
the attractions which the hosts were able 
to provide were sufficient to draw dele- 
gates away from business sessions. The 
suggestion has been heard that an en- 
deavor be made to provide topics on 


which discussion will be guaranteed pos 
sibly by the preparation and distribution 


of papers ahead of the convention 
proper 

Resolutions which  wer« presented 
showed an appreciation of manv vital 
problems that are confronting the in 
dustry This is particularly true of 
resolutions on tariff and on co-operation 
not only with the State Denartment but 
with the Department of Commerce 


Three new members of the Board of 


Governors were elected at the business 
meeting on Saturday to succeed John J 
Patterson, of Richmond, Va. G. H 


\\ 


Lanier, \West Point, Ga., and W. E. 
Beattie of Greenville, oe, Only the 
first two retire, as Mr. Beattie was 
elected chairman of the Board. The 
new members are J. H. Separk of Gas- 


tonia, N. C.; R. C. Freeman, 
Point, Ga., and Victor M 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

It was 


West 


Montgomery, 


in accordance 
precedents that C. E 
Holly, N. C 


board of 


with past 
Hutchinson, Mt. 
chairman of the 
governors was elevated to the 
of vice-president to succeed 
D. Tyson. The members of 
the board whose terms have not expired 
are J. D. Massey, Columbus, Ga., M. L. 
Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C., Donald 
Comer, Birmingham, Ala, Irving South- 


, former 


position 
Lawrence 


worth, Columbia, S. C., Bernard M. 
Cone, Greens boro, N. C., W. J. Vereen, 
Moultrie, Ga., Aug. W. Smith, Green- 
ville, S. C., and Thomas C. Leak, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

The three members of the board re- 
elected were Howard Baetjer, Balti- 


more, Md., H R. 
Va.. and C. L 


iitzgerald, Danville, 
Gilhland, Chester, Pa. 


The depth of feeling expressed by 
James LD. Hammett who presented the 
report of the nominating committee in 


referring to General Tyson as not only 
hero found 
an echo in the hearts of all the member- 
ship by whom Mr 


garded practically 


a war hero but also a peace 
Tyson has been re- 
as an idol not only 
because of the prominence attained dur- 
ing the great but 
his well ability 
and a 

The 


Suggesting 


because of 
an executive 


wal also 


known as 
manutacturet 

cable 11 Fuller I: 
the accumulation 
manufacturers Jacob 
the lean years in Egypt 
provoked a rather audible smile at the 


om Callaway 
of cotton 
by 


just as col- 


lected corn in 


business session on Saturday. Never- 
theless, there were not a few who re- 
membered Mr. Callawavy’s ability to 
forecast conditions and who rather sus 
pected that he might be correct in his 
advice. Certainly the motion by R. M 


Miller, Jr., to send on behalf of the asso- 





Arthur J. 


Draper 

Chairman, Nominations Committee 
ciation a cable to Mr. Callaway with the 
sreetings of the organization and hope 
for complete restoration of health met 
with unanimous approval 

J. H. Separk, signalized his election 
as a member of the Board of Governors 
by proposing that a committee be 
formed to study the matter of rents 
charged bv southern mills to their 
operatives and that this committee re- 
port at the next mecting of the board of 
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1} suggestior c with 

nat s app 1] 
The remarks of President Tyson upon 
aking the chair after his election were 
st complimentary to those who have 
preceded him in office and his statement 
that tl nvention was the most con- 
ructive he had ever attended met with 
opposition, all agreeing that the pro- 
edings had been most helpful and in- 


rmative 

It was evident that a resolution passed 
year to nominate for the position 
hairman of the Board of Governors 

thi from the State to which the honor 

fall and allowing the 

choose from among these 


1 14 
should 


naturally 
convention t 


three had met with decided opposition 
ving to the possible embarrassment 
that might ensue. It was very generally 


reed that a return to the former pro- 
edure of nominating a single individual 
the position met with general ap 
proval and the choice of W. E. Beattie 
is regarded as a very happy one. 
The role of hosts played by the Phila- 
lelphia Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Asso- 
left nothing to be desired in the 
Not only were 


ation 


entertainment 


form ot 


Papers and Addresses at Convention of A.C.M.A 


the members afforded every consider- 
ation possible but the ladies present 
were given a full share of the social 


functions. The silver knife which was 
given as a souvenir at the banquet was 
presented by this association artd allied 
trades. Each lady was also presented 
with a pair of silver scissors. 

T. Ashby Blythe as chairman of the 
local Yarn Merchants’ Association cer- 
tainly fulfilled all expectations in the 
conduct of the social features of the 
convention. His remarks in connection 
with the presentation of the gavel to 
President Tyson at the banquet evi- 
denced an intimate knowledge of the 
important factors in the textile indus- 
try and his reminiscences of early days 
of the association betokened the inti- 
mate connections he has had with past 
officials of the organization. 

To accommodate manufacturers at- 
tending the convention, it was necessary 
for the Southern Railway to put on two 
extra Pullman cars from Charlotte, N. 
C., one from Greenville, S. C., and one 
from Atlanta, Ga. Manufacturers com- 
ing to the convention from these points 
had the special cars to themselves. 


William G. Sirrine, president of the 
Textile Halil Corporation which will 
put on the Textile Products Show at 
Greenville, S. C., next October, talked 
enthusiastically over the amount of sup- 
port plans for the show were receiving 
from many quarters. He said that he 
had been especially pleased with the sub- 
stantial evidence of interest on the part 
of some of the largest factors in the 
dry goods trade, as well as from the 
manufacturers themselves. Mr. Sirrine 
went from Philadelphia to New York 
after the convention ended to keep ap- 
pointments he had with concerns in- 
terested in the Textile Products Show. 

A manufacturer remarked that South 
Carolina was not the same since Irving 
Southworth of the Pacific Mills had 
been transferred from the offices of the 
Hampton Division in Columbia. Mr. 
Southworth’s friends in South Carolina 
are literally a host. Besides Mr. South- 
worth, who is a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s board of governors, Arthur 
MclI. Griffin and W. P. Hamrick, both 
of the Hampton Division of the Pacific 
Mills at Columbia, S. C., attended the 
Convention. 


Secretaries of State associations not 
at the convention included Hunt 
Marshall, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., Rot 
W. Sullivan of Anderson, S. C., and 
E. Glenn of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Glenr 
a prominent member of the rising g 
eration of cotton manufacturers, be 
secretary and treasurer of the Exp: 
tion Cotton Mills. Mr. Marshall, sec: 
tary of the North Carolina Cotton M: 
ufacturers’ Association, is a lawyer 
profession and enjoys a large pract 
in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Sullivan, s 
retary of the South Carolina Cott 
Manufacturers’ Association, is 
nected with the Orr Cotton Mills at A 
derson, S. C., of which James D. Ha 
mett, president of the South Carol 
Association, is president. 

C. B. Bryant of Atlanta, Ga., who v 
for years secretary of the Ameri 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
tended the Silver Jubilee Convention 
was welcomed by many friends. 

Representatives of several of 
largest cotton firms in the South 
tended the convention in Philadelp! 
In fact, the attendance of cotton dealrrs 
was unusually large. 


4 


Subjects of Helpful Economic Importance Treated by National Authorities—An Absence of Technical Papers with 
a Corresponding Lack of Discussion—President’s Address Replete with Suggestions for Develop- 


S intimated in_ the 
statement, the 


introductory 


confined 
matters of economi 
rather than to 
every day concern 


convention was very 

largely to 
and business interest, 
technical matters of 
to manufacturers. This, however, did 
in that these addresses were any 
the less important or helpful. The 


program, indeed, showed a wise balance 


not me 


n the selection of topics that were up 
in the 


It was only 


permost 


minds of business men 
natural that export trade 
hould have a preeminent place because 
of the feeling that this is one of the 
prime problems confronting the cotton 


manufacturing industry at the 


present 


time. The two authorities who spoke 
on this subject were the Hon. John 
Hays Hammond, the celebrated mining 

er whose knowledge of foreign 
trade qualifies him as an expert in this 


on quite as much as in his more 


well-known field The other side of 
the export problem was handled by 
\ W McLean, Director of the War 
Finance Corporation. These two ad- 


dresses were supplemented by a valuable 
report by the Foreign Trade Committee, 
J. D. Woodside, Chairman. 

The other subject of vital importance 
had to do with federal taxes, and it 
that the officials could 
Thomas S. Adams, the Chief 
Kconomist of the Treasury Department 


ortunate 


select D1 


an exposition of the various regula- 
tions existing on this Here 
again Dr. McLean’s sup- 
plemented by a 


subject 
address was 
report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation. To state that Stuart 


W. Cramer was the Chairman of this 
tantamount to the de- 
claration that the subject was presented 


forcible and 


committee, is 


in a understandable 


the membership. Mi 


way 
Cramer's tal 
ent for picking out the salient points of 
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\ 


program of the 


ment of the Association and for the Good of the Industry 


a complicated matter and of explain- 
ing them in a way that leaves no doubt 
in the hearer’s mind as to their rela- 
tionship, needs no comment, but it is 
probable that his statement regarding 
present problems of a legislative char- 
acter now confronting the industry 
information to members of 
the American Association than they had 


Rave more 


obtained privately on this subject since 
Mr. Cramer last made his report on 
legislation. 

As a matter of fact, the reports of 
committees which included beside the 
two mentioned those on traffic and 
education formed one of the most in- 
structive, as well as interesting, 
tures of the convention. 


fea- 


Address of the President 


ation 


of the president's address follows.) 


By Allen 
A’ the time of our annual meeting 
last year, although certain clouds 
had appeared on the horizon, no one 
anticipated the eventful disturbances we 
have experienced during the last twelve 
months While all knew that war 
prices could not continue indefinitely, it 
was hoped, and rather expected, that 
liquidation when it came would be 
gradual and extend over a period of 
vears—that the 
would be an 
a rout.” 
The public made an attack, a buyers’ 
strike was called, and the subsequent 
retreat can hardly be described as 
orderly. Never before have prices de- 
clined so rapidly and_ extensively. 
Never before have our financial insti- 
tutions been subjected to such a strain, 
and our industries to such perplexing 
and disturbing problems. Our _ banks, 
however, backed by the Federal Reserve 
Banking System have stood the test 
and aided us through a period of reac- 
tion, contraction, hesitation and can- 
cellation without serious casualties. 
In taking stock today, we have reason 
to believe the worst is over and that 
while there are some further adjust- 


when it came 
“orderly retreat” and not 


de cline 


(Mr. Johnson prefaced his remarks with a brief review of the history of the associ- 
A complete historical sketch will be found elsewhere in this issue 


The remainder 
. Johnson 


ments yet to be made, there is a better 
financial condition, easier money, and 
other assurances of a’ return to normal 
conditions with greater opportunities for 
the future. 

The last year has demonstrated that 
history repeats itself, and that every 
big war brings with it a period of in- 
flation and extravagances in personal, 
business and governmental affairs, fol- 
lowed by a period of depression and 
economy. From the lessons of the past 
two years, we must have learned much 
that will stand us in good stead during 
the years to come. From these ex- 
periences we should have learned: 

Ist, The Necessity for Conservation. 

We must realize the importance of 
conserving our resources, of maintain- 
ing at all times a working capital com- 
mensurate with the volume of business 
and in proportion to the commercial 
risks incident to that business. 

With the cotton goods manufacturer 
the commercial risk is eliminated, or 
practically so, by “hedging” the differ- 
and sales. 

ourselves 


ence between 


While we 


purchases 


have _ protected 


against losses on account of a fluctuat- 
ing market, we are sometimes ask 
take losses in a declining market after 
our product has been sold and in some 
instances delivered; losses which 
chasers should have “hedged” against 
or take themselves. It is therefor 
just to expect the mill to serve as “a 
bumper” in a train of cancellations 
2nd, Contracts Must be Kept. 

There has grown up in the 
goods trade a tendency to utterly 
gard the sacredness of a contra 
to cancel when it is to the buyer's 
terest to do so. While this evil had 
inception in dealing with morall) 
financially irresponsible individuals 
firms, it has now grown to includ 
large number of the users of our 
duct. take d 
against a contract as long as it 's 
their interest to do so, but when th 
market begins to decline they in i 
ately look for technical impert: 
and variations, which are used 
excuse for cancellation. This vicious 
practice has crept into the trade to such 


Some continue to 


an extent that it calls for immediate 
and if mecessary, radical measures 
That we ourselves are in part at fault 
for the continuance of such practices 


S 


was forcibly asserted by Mr. James 
Alexander, President of the New York 
National Bank of Commerce, in his 
recent address before the National As 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 2! 
Boston. 


This note of warning from so eminem! 
an authority applies to, and n ubt 
was intended for, southern as wel! 
New England manufacturers. 1h! 


remedies must be applied there 's 
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stion, and that remedy must come 
the seller and not from the buyer. 

: selling agents are awakening to 
njustice of this evil as shown by 
refusal to cancel and their appear- 
in court to protect the interest of 


the mill. I commend this important 
question to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of our association, and to the 
several state associations as well. I 
h that remedial measures will be 


¢ } 
TX nd. 


For your consideration I would 
su st: 

1) That selling agents or sales de- 
partments check all orders more care- 
and extend credit on a basis of 
moral as well as financial responsibility, 
and that no credit be given any firm or 
lividual who has repudiated a con- 


fully 


in¢ 


tract for no other reason than a de- 
clining market. 

That the custom of making con- 
tracts for delivery extending over a long 


period at a fixed price be discontinued 
whenever possible. When it is desirable 
for a purchaser to protect his source of 
supply for some months ahead, let the 
mill enter into an agreement to reserve 
a given number of looms or spindles 
sufficient to produce the desired 
amount of customers’ requirements at 
an agreed differential over cotton. 
Under this arrangement the purchaser 
would be assured of his cloth or yarn 
the mill could buy in the cotton and 
fix the price on an agreed day during 
the month preceding month of delivery. 
ewise, the mill would be assured of 
for steady operation of ma- 
chinery and could contract for its re- 
quirements of cotton on a “call basis” 
cotton to be “called” and the 
fixed on date agreed upon with the 


orders 


customer, 

This plan of buying cotton by mills 
has come more and more into vogue 
luring the past few years and it is 


quite satisfactory to cotton merchants 
the mills, and if it could be made 
operative between mills and buyers of 
xtiles it should prove equally satisfac- 
This plan would effect economies 
erhead costs by reducing carrying 
es which would benefit both buyer 
and seller, avoid speculation, reduce 
ercial risks and be an influence to 
stabilize the cotton market. 
Danger of Inefficiency and Waste 
Vhen the history of the period of in- 
and high prices is written the 
prit reasons we believe will be 
as ed to taxation, to strikes, to in- 
etfciency and waste. Waste, as we think 
f it in cotton mill terms, is to a large 
extent the result of ineffici¢éncy and can 
duced by the introduction of more 
scientific methods. Waste in handling 
working cotton is started by the 
larmer, and continued by everyone who 


handles it in transit to the mills and to 
s( extent through all processes of 
manufacture. 


In this connection, I would suggest 


that the tentative subscriptions which 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, and the National Associa- 
t f Cotton Manufacturers have made 

search work, could be put to no 
: use than in a study of the loss 


LCLW 


en the picking and ginning of cot- 

It is a fact not known by farmers, 
hor appreciated by our Agricultural De- 
partment, that cotton fibres still continue 
to grow in length and strength after be- 
ng picked, and if left in the seed for a 
weeks after picking the lint yield 


will increase from six to ten per cent. In 
other words, nearly a million bales could 
be added to the average crop, with prac- 
tically no additional expense, and the 
grade and staple improved at the same 
time. 

Too much thought cannot be given to 
the reduction of waste, and the proper 
utilization of the waste necessarily made. 
Considerable research work is now be- 
ing done to improve processes and re- 
duce waste, and this must “carry on” if 
we expect to continue to grow and hold 
our share of the world’s markets. No 
progressive manufacturer should with- 
hold his hearty cooperation from es- 
tablished textile schools and research 
laboratories. At the present time scien- 
tific articles by research investigators 
are appearing in leading textile publi- 





Allen F. Johnson 
President for 1920-21 


cations which contain most valuable in- 
formation. Future developments art 
hard to prophesy, but my belief is that 
stern necessities will force us to make 
advances in our industry, and that we 
shall again be able to compete in the 
world markets by improved methods and 
machinery, etc 
Labor 


Your president (Mr. James D. Han 
mett) last his annual address, 
discussed labor and its relations to cay 
ital on the one hand, and the public on 
the other, and called your attention t 
dangerous tendencies on the part of ce1 
tain leaders of labor. Since that time 
the public and the courts have had o 
casion to take a hand in the correction 
of some of the extremes to which labor 
has gone. The problem of the day con 
fronting us is the cost and efficiency of 
labor as applied to all industries. 

Please let me say that all that is being 
said on this subject is not applicable to 
cotton mill workers. In my opinion, 
they have come as near giving “a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay” as any 
class of workers in any section of the 
globe. When the reaction came and it 
was necessary to reduce costs or clos¢ 
down the mills, they displayed a fine 
spirit and good judgment in meeting the 
situation, and in some instances volun- 
tarily voted a reduction in their own 
pay. All this is appreciated by the man- 
agers and should be remembered. When 
the textile markets have been righted 
and are again on a basis to show a 
profit, revisions upward should and will 


year in 


be made to make correction where the 
pendulum has swung too far 

The trouble with business today is 
that the process of liquidation has not 
been completed. Farm products have 
been marked down to practically a pre- 
war level, and the farmer will carry 
more than his share of the burden until 
there is an equivalent reduction in the 
price of products which they as 


con 
sumers buy. In the meantime, the in- 
dustries serving the farmer, and_ the 


labor in those industries, are enjoying 
advantages through the lower cost of 
farm products and food at the expense 
of the farmer, to whatever extent their 
prices and wages are 
parity. 

If, normally, twenty pounds of cotton 
will buy a pair of shoes and it now re- 
quires forty, there will be fewer shoes 
made and sold. If, normally, a bale of 
cotton or 50 bushels of wheat bought a 
farm wagon, and it now requires twice 
that amount, the old wagon will be made 
to do and the wagon factory is put on 
short time or closes down. 
has started and will sooner or later 
reach all industries. It is inevitable that 
all must get back to normal conditions, 
including the railroads 

The forces behind this movement, the 
forces which are taking away from labor 
the premiums or bonuses which war con- 
ditions 


above a normal 


Liquidation 


brought about, were not set in 
motion by any man or group of men 
They are inevitable and a part of the 
process of getting back to normalcy. 


The price of an article is not fixed by 
the sales department or the cost depart 


ment, but by the public, and recently 


prices at which the people have been 
willing to buy have been below the cost 
of manufacture. As the cost of an ar- 
le is so largely made up of the cost 
of labor in that article, and as the public 
fixes the price at which it must be man- 
ufactured and sold, so the public fixes 
the price of labor. 

The cost of labor is the chief factor 
in the cost of living, and any class or 
craft which refuses to sell its labor for 
what it will bring in the form of com- 
modities, rather than in dollars, is set- 
ting itself up as a preferred class among 
other workers. At the present time, the 
railroad workers are in this preferred 
class, and all other workers are paying 
tribute to them in the form of advanced 
freight rates. That the public is taking 
a hand to correct this is shown by the 
increasing number of idle cars and rail- 
road workers. 


tic 


As we served our country by doing 
our part in the winning of the world 
war, let us now make equal effort in 
winning the world peace. This can only 
be done through united, constructive ef- 
fort on the part of all workers, whether 
in tilling the soil, working in an account- 
ing room or in an industrial plant. We 
have the advantage of being the most 
integrated nation on earth, in that we 
have all the necessary natural resources, 
ample capital and a citizenship which has 
always led in industry and productive 
ability. With these three essentials, a 
proper attention to the arts and sciences, 
and a tolerant recognition of the rights 
and interests of all, America will retain 
her supremacy as the greatest of all na- 
tions in the world. 


Report of Secretary- Treasurer 


By W. D 


HE year 1920, as you all know, was 
annals. The 
pendulum having climbed to dizzy heights 
one way swung 


unprecedented in ous 


back to corresponding 
low levels the other, with a rapidity that 


effect. Then, too, 
the 


r¢ fle xes on 
situation, 


Was Staggering in its 
with the accumulated 
industry of the 
disturbances in 


political ( 


international 
commercial as well as 
home and abroad, 
with internal problems superinduced by 
the practical operation of Federal 
regulations, labor difficulties, 


rcies at 


tax 
( transpor 
tation problems, a demoralized market, 
etc., for all these elements entailed de- 


mands upon your association that called 


for the fullest measure of collective 
wisdom and co-operative effort. 
The work of your officials was di- 


rected to aiding in the rightful solution 
of these problems by focusing the best 
thought of the industry on them and in 
keeping our member mills fully advised 
at all times. This necessitated an un- 
usually close and intimate touch with 
representative manufacturers in the sev- 
eral States and constant contact with 
the situation in Washington, where con- 


ditions were changing from week to 
week. 

The letters and bulletins issued from 
our Charlotte office have been unusu- 


ally numerous and important during the 
past year, and the correspondence has 
increased until it is more than twice as 
heavy as in any previous year. Judging 
by the nature and character of these 
letters it is becoming more and more 
manifest that our members are looking 
t association for counsel and 


¢ our 


Adams 
uidance in the solution of many of their 
problems. The response in the way of 


letters of approval and commendation 


has been highly gratifying 
State Associations 
It is a pleasure to that as a 
result of suggestions 
from Charlotte 
Manufacturers’ Louis 
iana was formed in the late summer and 
fall of 1920, with A. W. McLellan, of 
New Orleans, a member of our Board 
[ president. This gives 
States that now have 
their own organizations handling prob- 
lems affecting their welfare within their 
own States. It goes without the saying 
that your association is working in the 
closest harmony and co-operation with 
all of these bodies, rendering every as 
sistance in our power. 
ure ol 


report 

and _ assistance 
office, the Cotton 
Association of 


our 


of Governors, 


seven southern 


It was the pleas- 
your Charlotte office to assist the 
Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association 
during the past year in several impor- 
tant essentials, thus establishing a 


con- 
tact that should prove pleasing in the 
future. Philip S. Tuley, of Louisville, 
a member of our association, is presi- 
dent of this State organization. Your 
association is working in close contact 
with the Southern Consolidated Yarn 


Spinners’ Association, and all other bod- 
ies having to do with textile manufac- 
turers. It is a source of gratification 
that nothing but the closest co-operation 
has ever existed between our national 
body and the various State organiza- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that this 
spirit of mutual aid and helpfulness will 
continue for many years to « 


ome. 
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am sure that | speak the senti- 
of this body in expressing our 
sure that the Cotton Manufactur- 
Association of Georgia is meeting 
1 us here to-day. It is also a source 
gratification that a representative 
nittee from the National Associa- 
of Cotton Manufacturers is a guest 
r convention, with Arthur H. Lowe, 
itchburg, Mass., a former president 
ur association, chairman. 
uur secretary has served during the 
as secretary of the National Coun- 
vithout remuneration, his services 





W. D. Adams, 


Secretary 


loaned for this 
to his duties. 


work, which has 


Financial Report 


| must pass on to the financial 

s n of my report. 
Messrs. Todd and McCollough, cer- 
| public accountants, of Charlotte, 
have audited the books and rec- 
f your association, and I beg to 
s t herewith their findings. Exhibit 
the report gives the complete finan- 
status of our association, and shows 
n May 1, 1921, we had a surplus 
iand of $22,292.84, with liabilities 
In other words, your associa- 
it the end of its fiscal year did not 
dollar. All of the surplus fund, 
\ the exception of $840 War Sav- 
Stamps and $915.43 bank balance, 
\ represented by certificates of de- 
lrawing interest at 4 per cent. with 
Merchants’ and Farmers’ National 

Charlotte. 

bit B gives the record of re- 
and# disbursements for the six 
s’ period ending May 1, 1921, while 
t C shows the itemized receipts 
lisbursements for the entire year, 
ng from May 1, 1920, to April 30, 
This exhibit shows that the total 
s for the year amounted to $23,- 
while the total disbursements ag- 
d $20,297.44, leaving a net bal- 
s a result of the year’s operations 
485.44. This added to the bal- 
rought forward from last year 
429.99. gives a cash balance on 
f $19,915.43. Other assets, in- 
2 War Savings Stamps, accrued 
furniture and fixtures, bring 
surplus account on hand, May 


nclusion, gentlemen, may I state 
ur association, in my judgment, 
most healthy condition. It is a 

rganization—nothing more— 


and its value to its membership is in di- 
rect ratio to the worth of the service 
rendered. Permit me in closing to ex- 
press my appreciation to the officers of 
the association, President Johnson, 
Vice-President Tyson and Chairman 
Hutchison, as well as to the members 


of the Board of Governors and our sev- 
eral committees, who have so cheerfully 
and loyally given of their time and 
abilities whenever called upon. 
Whatever good has been achieved has 
been largely due to their ever-willing 
readiness to aid in every cause 


great 


Business Conditions and Foreign Trade 


By Hon. John Hays Hammond 


PREREQUISITE to the develop- 

ment of our foreign trade in a de- 
gree commensurate with the potential 
resources of the nation is the realization 
by our people that the subject is not 
one of academic interest; nor is it sec- 
tional in scope. We must get rid of 
the spirit of provincialism that was 
manifest throughout the country at the 
beginning of the World War, and again 
develop the unity of purpose stimulated 
by patriotic sentiment after America 
had become a party in the great con- 
flict. 

We must realize clearly the interde- 
pendence of the industries of the coun- 
try, and that every class and every in- 
dividual of the community will be ben- 
fitted directly or indirectly, in a greater 
or less—but always in a significant—de- 
gree through the promotion of general 
prosperity, resulting from the 
sion of our overseas trade. 

Only through the appreciation of this 
community of interest and the resultant 
co-operation of all the people of the na- 
tion will it be possible to secure govern- 
mental action essential to overcome the 
disadvantages under which the citizens 
of a democratic form of government 
often suffer compared with the sub- 
jects of monarchies in the organization 
and mobilization of their 
sources. 


expan- 


national re 


The extraordinary expansion of Ger- 
many’s foreign commerce during the 
few decades prior to the war was, in a 
very large measure, due to the pater 
nalistic laws which aimed to attain the 
highest efficiency in the productivity of 
her home industries, and in the com- 
mercial penetration into foreign fields 
through unremitting governmental finan 
cial and diplomatic assistance. 

The political soil of our country is 
not congenial to economic development 
through such extreme paternalism. But 
we have inclined too much, I think, in 
our individualism to the theory of 
laissez faire 

With respect to foreign trade our 
problems are not like those of Europe, 
Asia, Africa or South America. We 
cannot follow the example of any other 
nation. If we would succeed, we must 


lead. Our economic position is as 
unique as is our geographic position 

In 1913 the exports of the United 
States almost equalled those of the 


United Kingdom, and were slightly in 
excess of that of Germany. We had at- 
tained this commanding position in the 
world’s export trade in spite of the fact 
that our efforts to extend our foreign 
markets had been but desultory, and 
that we were handicapped by inadequate 
banking and transportation facilities, and 
lacked the valuable assistance rendered 
in many ways to their nationals by the 
governments of our competitors. 


It is evidence of the remarkable poten- 
tiality of the United States in this field 
of commercial activity and of her in- 
herent capacity to 


become eventually 


the dominating factor in the world’s 
commerce. The has given us an 
unexpected handicap over every other 
nation of the world Our 
commerce has advanced by leaps and 
bounds until in many lines we have al- 
most monopolized world trade. This 
advantage came to us through the tem- 
porary weakness of our competitiors; 
not through our own efforts alone, and 
it is unreasonable to assume that 
shall hold all the markets we now 
trol 


Wal 


foreign 


we 
con- 


Must Capitalize Our Potentialities 

Irrespective of the renewed efforts of 
our competitors now relieved from the 
inexorable demands of war, it is possi- 
ble for us to command all the foreign 
markets that we require, and all that we 
can develop in a healthy way. But to 
do this we must capitalize our inherent 
potentialities. No matter what efforts 
our competitors may make, we can meet 
them and beat them if we would but 
protect our incomparable home mar- 
ket, while developing on sound princi- 
ples those markets which offer 
natural and permanent outlets for our 
surplus goods. 


foreign 


America is 
world which possesses 
oped to the point of 
greater part of the raw 
sential to her industries. 


the 
devel- 
the 
materials es- 


the only nation in 


and has 


availability 


According to 
the Director of the Geological Survey, 
the United States in 1913 contributed 
to the world’s total more than 64 per 
cent. of its phosphate, 42 per cent. of 
sulphur, 38 per cent. of coal, 37 per 
cent. of zinc, 35 per cent. of iron, 34 
per cent. of lead, 30 per cent. of silver, 
19 per cent. of gold, and 20 per cent. of 
salt. We are producing 70 per cent. of 
the world’s output of oil, whereas we 
consume nearly 80 per cent. 

These resources thus developed are 
the corner-stone of our great industrial 
structure—the basis of our economic in- 
dependence—and they must be pro- 
tected. There must be no international- 
sm in this phase of our economic pol- 
CV = 
The real cause of our 
the 
nomic equilibrium in Europe, and there 
will be no radical change for the better 
until this condition 


The 


present busi- 


ness depression is unstable eco 


is remedied. 
settlement of the reparation is 
sue with Germany—if the settlement is 
ndeed will do much to al- 
leviate credit stringency in 
Europe Sut until there is a proper re 
and stabilization of 
exchange and the adoption of a 
of long-time 
revival of 


definitive 
the present 
adjustment foreign 
system 
will be no 


will, 


there 
commerce that 


credits. 
foreign 


n anv large measure, be of universal 
benefit 
An Economic Paradox 
[he present situation in the world 


trade is a great economic paradox. 
In our own country have the 
anomalous situation of harvests, 


we 


great 


M. A.—Continued 


a large surplus of American products of 
industry, unparalleled capacity of pro- 
duction, and world markets piteously, 
though futilely, demanding our surplus 
goods. It would avail us little in view 
of the European situation to resume our 
industrial activities to 


our utmost ca- 
pacity; indeed, the reaction would be 
to aggravate the very condition under 


which we suffer to-day. In congested 
markets, the inevitable conclusion from 
a consideration of these facts is that we 
must become identified with the solution 
of the great economic problems of Eu- 
which 


rope, are after all world prob- 
lems. 
What I shall say to-day, however, 


does not relate so much to present ex- 
pediencies as to the development of our 
foreign trade when conditions are more 
normal 

After the period of reconstruction in 
Kurope and when become 
normal, America cannot depend upon 
Europe’s market to absorb a large part 
of her surplus products. If 


conditions 


England 


permanently adopts and extends the 
principle of the protective tariff—and 
this | believe will be the case—as the 


basis of preferential tariffs with her col 
onies and dependencies, America will 
tind her most important foreign markets 
seriously affected. 

In the fiscal year ending 
1914, nearly 40 per cent. of 
products were 


June 30, 
total 
to the United Kingdom 
and Canada, almost equalling the entire 
importations into South America from 
all nations. If England establishes pro 
tection, Germany also will lose much of 
her best market, for in the year 1913, 
one-sixth of Germany’s exports, a large 
part 


our 


of which were manufactures, went 
to England, to say nothing of her very 
considerable export trade with the Brit- 
ish colonies. 


How Other Countries Stand 


this country 
disabilities suffered 


tendency in 
to overestimate the 


There is a 





John Hays Hammond 


by the great commercial nations of the 
world as a result of 


SSCS 


their war lo 


Let us examine the facts. 


France unquestionably will require 
most of her strength and capital tor 
some time to come to rebuild her de- 


vastated areas. Japan undoubtedly will 
attempt to make great strides in Cen- 
tral and South America, and in many 
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lines we cannot hope to compete suc- 
cessfully with her. In China, Man- 
churia and Western Siberia, Japan will 
be a formidable commercial competitor. 
Her textile plants are of the latest de- 
sign, and while her labor is less effi- 
cient than our own, the far lower wage 
scale will more than compensate for the 
disparity. 

Germany driven from her old markets 
under the British flag, will finally regain 
—in fact, is already attempting to regain 

and enlarge her sphere in Latin 

\merica and the Far East. We shall 
meet her at every turn. Her agents will 
be found in every market, and their ac- 
tivities will bear fruit. 

While England has paid a tremendous 
price to carry on the war, it has not all 
been lost to her, for her industry has 
been modernized, and she is now far 
better equipped than ever before to com- 
pete for world trade. (I am disregard- 
ng, of course, the present labor trou- 
bles in England, which are of a tempor- 
ary nature.) 

It will be wise for America to insist 
that funds obtained here be chiefly used 
for industrial reconstruction, not for 
the building of merchant marines to 

ympete with our own, and not for mil- 
tary purposes unless defense becomes 
necessary; not for outlays that will help 
foreign borrowers to compete with us 
in distant markets by acquiring facili- 
ties for planting or distributing goods in 
foreign countries. Nor should we lend 
money for the purpose of enabling our 
commercial rivals to obtain control of 
sources of important raw materials. 

Look to “ Backward” Nations 

It is to the so-called “ backward” na- 
tions of South America, Africa, Asia 
and Russia that America must look in 
the long run for her future foreign 
markets. These countries possess enor- 
mous natural resources as yet largely 
undeveloped, and consequently of little 
or no present value. Their people lack 
purchasing power and having low stand- 
ards of living feel but little need of for- 
eign goods. 

Before the war, England, Germany 
and France were the great bankers of 
the world. Indeed, many of our own 
most important industries were financed 
by foreign capital. England’s invest- 
ments abroad were estimated in 1914 at 
upward of $20,000,000,000, from which 
she derived a yearly income of $1,000,- 
000,000. In Latin America alone Eng- 
land had invested $5,000,000,000. 

Both England and Germany have en- 
couraged the investment of the capital 
of their nationals abroad in order to con- 
trol the trade resulting from the indus- 
tries thus developed. The investment 
of capital in the development of a coun- 
try is ‘the “open sesame” to trade with 
that country. 

\mericans must not underestimate the 
significance of foreign competition in 
backward countries. The absolute ne- 
of the full utilization of such 

easures as the Webb-Pomerene Act 
and the Edge Law is shown in the 

thods employed by Germany and 
at Britain before the war—methods 

-h beyond any question will be re- 

1 at the earliest moment. The busi- 
ss men of Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
d, Holland, Sweden, Belgium, Japan, 
| other competing countries have been 

h freer to combine and co-operate 
n have the citizens of this country. 
Trade Combinations 


It is true that in England and France, 


ssity 


there are certain restrictions upon com- 
binations, but even so, the regulations 
have not been nearly so rigid as in the 
United States, and since the war these 
governments have co-operated with and 
participated financially with their na- 
tionals in securing sources of raw ma- 
terials essential to their industries, and 
in obtaining positions in other respects 
of commercial advantage for the expan- 
sion of their overseas trade. 

Prior to the war, there were in Ger- 
many as many as six hundred combina- 
tions including practically every indus- 
try in the empire. The German dye in- 
dustry operated as a unit in foreign 
trade under the leadership of two great 
groups of allied producers working un- 
der a fifty-year agreement. The manu- 
facture and exportation of electrical 
equipment was used as a basis for de- 
veloping German foreign trade through 
the alliance of the two great electric 
companies. Half of the coal and coke 
exported annually was sold by one cen- 
tral selling agency. Practically all of 
the rapidly developed iron and steel ex- 
port business was handled by two sell- 
ing agencies closely allied. 

In like manner in France and Belgium 
trade in iron, steel, and glass was tfnified. 
Manufacturers in France and Germany 
worked together to develop the silk rib- 
bon export trade. One might give illus- 
trations of other countries in Europe 
as well as Japan in the East. In the 
face of such powerful combinations sup- 
ported in most instances by the active 
co-operation of their governments, it is 
clear that if the exporters of the United 
States are to make headway, they must 
be much freer to combine than they 
were before the passage of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, and that our Govern- 
ment must work in sympathetic co-oper- 
ation with them. 


Therefore, if we are to successfully 
meet our great trade rivals in foreign 
markets, we must secure for ourselves 
every advantage we can derive from 
the most effective development of our 
national industries fostered by con- 
structive legislation at home and pro- 
moted by able commercial diplomacy 
abroad. To return to the policy of 
economic individualism, as is sometimes 
suggested, would, under present com- 
petitive conditions, place our foreign 
trade in jeopardy, and would be a folly 
comparable with the disarmament of our 
nation before other nations likewise dis- 
arm. 


In comparing our export trade at 
present with that before the war, pre- 
war values of commodities must be 
taken into consideration; otherwise our 
conclusions would misleading. A 
comparison by volume, weight, etc., 
would be more accurate and useful, and 
should in the future be used in com- 
parative statistics. 


be 


Suggested Course of Action 


To develop our foreign commerce: 

Ist. We should bend our energies to 
the creation of financial institutions un- 
der the Edge Law in this country with 
their subsidiary branches abroad to pro- 
vide requisite banking facilities, and es- 
pecially with the view of assisting our 
citizens in the financing of foreign en- 
terprises. These banks should be capa- 
ble of facilitating the extension of long 
time foreign credits. A law granting 
Federal incorporation to foreign trad- 
ing concerns would facilitate American 
foreign trade in the Far East. 


2nd. We should provide an American 
Merchant Marine. Before the war only 
10 per cent. of our foreign commerce 
was carried in American owned ves- 
sels; 90 per cent. being carried in ves- 
sels, for the most part, owned and con- 
trolled by our trade rivals. In shipping 
our products to South America, for ex- 
ample, it was often necessary to route 
our goods via England or Germany. 
The advantage of direct and frequent 
sailings is obviously important in the de- 
velopment of trade relation$’. Our 
steamship lines should be under private 
ownership, and there should be no com- 
petition with govern- 
ment-owned vessels, as that would ob- 
viously deter private investment in lines 
subjected to such competition. We 
should squarely face the issue and make 
the necessary revision of our naviga- 
tion laws, and also to provide such sub- 
ventions as necessary to enable us to 
compete with the vessels of other na- 


tions. 


those lines by 


3rd. Our railroads should be encour- 
aged to make specially reduced rates for 
goods destined for export 

4th. We should maintain a protective 
tariff to insure the integrity of our home 
industries, and the resultant high stand- 
ard of living of American wage earners, 
which is essential to the development of 
high standard of citizenship, upon which 
the welfare of a democracy depends. It 
is at times urged by free traders that 
the only way to secure the payment of 
Europe’s indebtedness to us, would be 
by the admission of its exports. It 
would be far better for us to cancel 
these credits than to imperil the effi- 
ciency of our national industries by the 
dumping of European products upon 
our market. Our tariff should be such 
as to enable us to bargain with other 
nations in order to prevent any dis- 


crimination by them in favor of our 
competitors. An argument for a low 
tariff has been that it would stimulate 
the development of our foreign trade. 
The fallacy of this argument was shown 
by our experience under the Under- 
wood tariff just before the World War, 
when in spite of our increased imports, 
our exports fell off very considerably. 
Indeed, the favorable trade balance we 
had enjoyed previously for many years 
was wiped out through the operation of 
the lower tariff referred to. 

Sth. Our Government would greatly 
encourage American enterprise abroad 
by making the income from such invest- 
ments exempt from Federal taxation, 
relying indirectly for its compensation 
to be derived from the benefits of an in- 
creased export trade. 

6th. We should effect an agreement 
with other nations to prevent future 
violation of the sanctity of contract. 

7th. We should provide educational 
facilities for those engaged in our for- 
eign service and for those engaged in 
our export trade. To young men of 
adventure, the development of foreign 
trade will appeal as a career. It is one 
vocation that is not overcrowded. They 
must have imagination to succeed and 
must become familiar with the psy- 
chology of the people with whom we 
have trade relations. They must learn 
the languages of those countries and be 
able to correspond with them in their 
own tongue. We need a high-grade 
class of men socially and intellectually 
for this service. 

8th. We should amend the law so as 
to encourage the association of corpora- 
tions and individuals in the purchase, 
especially abroad, of raw material. 

9th. We should” secure _ reciprocal 
rights from other countries in the de- 
velopment of natural resources 


Management Education 
By Dr. Hollis Godfrey.* 


A® some of you may remember, I 
had the good fortune to be the 
Commissioner of Engineering Educa- 
tion on the Council of National De- 
fense. The cotton industry really went 
into the war under my commissioner- 
ship, and the first cotton committee that 
was formed was formed in our office, 


and was later transferred to the 
other organizations of government. 
We had the opportunity of making 
a broad survey of the conditions 
of the cotton industry as a_ whole, 
and the friendships made at_ that 


time and the development of the prob- 
lems which we undertook during the 
war days made me see the whole in- 
dustrial problem in terms of cotton in a 
way which has proved very valuable. 
I am, therefore, talking to you on the 
basis of your own industry as I see it. 

If you remember the ingenious tor- 
ture of the Middle Ages in which a man 
was placed in a room and the four walls 
steadily closed in on him—the cotton 
industry to-day is in somewhat the 
same position. Every economic condi- 
tion is operating against the industry. 
A number of the other industries are 
in the same condition. Some have 
broken free, but if your industry is go- 
ing to stop the onrush, you must stop 
it by going down to the primary princi- 
ple and attack the things that stop the 





* President of the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, and Chairman of the Council of 
Management Education 


box from 
walls. 

The solution is simply and solely a 
study of the laws of supply and demand 
as they apply to the cotton industry. 

The first thing I want to bring to 
your attention is the question of the 
productive dollar, the dollar that pro- 
duces goods, as opposed to the commer- 
cial dollar, which simply seizes a value 
and makes a profit on a rise or fall of 
an inventory; the second thing is what 
that productive dollar comes from, and 
the third thing I should like to talk 
about is the source of that balanced 
ration of management, and how it can 
be produced. 


closing and that open the 


Productive Dollar vs. Commercial 


Dollar 


\ great many people do not make the 
primary distinction between a produc- 
tive dollar and a commercial dollar. 
We have a great deal of “ frozen” cap- 
ital in our plants. It is the liquid cap- 
ital that you spend to-day that deter- 
mines whether you are going to get div- 
idends on your investment or not. It 
is that single dollar that you should 
think about. Now it is going to be 
made productive, so that it returns a 
profit which will enable you to pay div- 
idends on your investments. 

That productive dollar is dependent 
upon the balancing of four unit re- 
sources: the unit of purchase, of op- 
eration, of distribution and of finance. 
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In the present market, and, for years 
to come, if all economic history is cor- 
rect, there is only one thing you can do 
with these unit resources. You can 
decrease the cost and increase the value 
of each one at the same time, and you 
an balance those unit resources and 
eliminate the waste between the four. 
A dollar is only productive in this era 
when you are using it on one of those 
ur unit resources—purchasing, op- 
distribution, or finance—and 
using it at one and the same time to 
lecrease cost or increase values. If you 
lecrease cost and cut off values the pub- 
won't buy. You must increase val- 

s and decrease costs on that unit 
source and on the balancing of that 
nit resource if you are to sell your 
ods at a profit. Since business began, 
nly one way has ever been found to 
) those things simultaneously, and that 
as by analysis and synthesis—taking 
part the things into which the dollar 
es and putting them together with 
ss waste. There isn’t any other, and 
man has ever succeeded in getting 


eration, 


desired result without applying 
entific methods, taking apart and 
putting together, and so making the 


t dollar more productive. 


Management the Way Out 
There is only one place in the eco- 
mic structure where that scientific 
rce can be applied, and that one place 
sin management. As industry is com- 
sed of management, labor, materials, 
| money; the only one of these four 
hat affects the unit resources is man- 
ment. It is the only agency which 
in take apart the things into which the 
llar goes and put them together bet- 
Management is the one fundamen- 
way out of the box. No man has 
discovered any other. What I am 
giving you is the simplest and most pri- 
! of economic truths. 
here are you going to obtain man- 
ment men who have the ability to 
ilyze and synthesize? In the old 
Ss a great part of the management 
up by a method of private tutoring. 
ame from the men at the top, who 
red the men below and gave them 
chance of learning slowly and get- 
their theory and practice in the 
ness, 
Ve can no longer use the method of 
ate tutoring. It is very rare to find 
executive who is not so tied with 
inevitable consequences of the war 
t he can use very much time in train- 
his management. The result is that 
only have one place from which 
management can be drawn and that 
he college. 
(he college has not been adapted to 
lling that proposition for industry 
the present time. The college has 
fferent language. It has a different 
hod of measurement. It has dif- 
types of machine and a very long 
of production; ordinarily, a four- 
ycle of production for its finished 
t. The result is that your posi- 
vith regard to management and the 
of management from the college 
ntially no different from the con- 
f you were dependent on France 
raw supply. 


nt 


Survey of Demand 
eight years ago we began to 
ze this situation. It has grown 
er usly more acute since the war. 
usand times more acute is none 
eat a statement. But eight years 
ag was called from industry to make 


a study of the Drexel Institute in Phil- 
adelphia in terms of Philadelphia in- 
dustries. I was asked to make the 
study, and I made it in terms of supply 
ing management to Philadelphia. Three 
years afterward I was called to take the 
same type of work in the Government, 
and when the war ended we went out 
to make a study of this supply of man- 
agement and of industry. We have now 
made some 3,400 studies of industrial 
demand for management men in differ- 
ent industries. We have been on the 
floor of more than 600 plants, studying 
the question of management in every 
angle. 





Dr. Hollis Godfrey 


What I mean to tell you to-day is pri- 
marily the way in which we found the 
remedy for that situation after seven 
years of work and one year of tests. 
We found it by establishing a service 
between the college and industry, which 
is nothing more or less than a clearing 
house between the college and industry, 
which on the one side takes the indus- 
trial demand to the college, and the 
other side takes the educational supply 
through to the industry. 

To carry out that clearing service 
we have a plan with all the machinery 
necessary to carry on business. We 
have an organization and we have the 
resources. We are now studying and 
have been studying for five years, every 
single course in every college of the 678 
in America which applies to 
ment. 

On the other hand, we have been 
studying and analyzing what the fun- 
damental demands are, and _ learning 
why mechanical engineers have heen go- 
ing to the boot and shoe industry 
they are not needed. There is no or- 
dered flow in the industry, no knowl- 
edge on the part of an individual man 
or of the college officer as to the de- 
mands of the various industries 


manage- 


whe Te 


Joint Specifications 
Two years ago we started a group of 
joint specifications. We have been 
working now to determine the problem 
of the individual*industry and the s 
ply of the college for that end and 
draw up a joint specification, because 
the second piece of machinery you must 
have inventory is the 
specification adapted to the individual 
industry. We used that information to 
bring immediate contact 


p- 
to 


be sides 


your 


between the 


officer of the industry, wh 
management men, and the 


requires 
office of the 
college who should provide them. 

\ vear ago, we saw that we must have 
an organization which could deal with 
both industry and the college. We had 
to have a group who can discuss the 
problem from the standpoint of the 
college and from the standpoint of in- 
dustry. We could have five 
have spent their lives 
try and the college, who have been ma- 


men who 
between indus- 


jor professors, or administrative offi- 
. and have 
also been management men and workers 


in industry. 


cers in a college of first grade 


One interesting thing came out in our 
organization. It was evident that one 
reason industrv had never been able to 
form contact with the college is because 
the college stands by itself It more 
than a foreign country; it is a lodge, 
it is almost a fraternity The outside 


world can go to the door and knock 
until it is blue in the face, and it will 
not get through unless it has th 
word. 


pass- 
The college in all its hundreds 
of years of existence has never worked 
except with one of three types of o1 
ganization: first, anothe: 
versity ; an organization like the 
Carnegie Foundation or the 
wealth; or, third 
ciation, like the 


colle ge o1 uni- 
second, 
Common- 


a professional ass« 


American Medical As- 


sociation or the American Bar Asso- 
ciation It was self-evident that we 
must be one of the three, and we chose 


the third And so we 
ganization 
can Bar 
Medical Association, under the 
the Council of 

A year and 


formed an or- 
comparable to the Ameri- 
Association or the American 
name of 
Management Education. 
three months ago we 
said, “ Having developed this plan of 
organization we want to run a test of 
it works.” We sug- 
American Council on Ed 


a vear and see how 


geste d to the 


ucation, which 
leges and 


represent the 678 
universities of the United 
States, that they appoint an investigat 
ing committee to consider the quest 

of co-operating with us on the sam 
standard that they did with the Amet 
can Medical and the American Bar As 
They investigated for some 
nonths, and finally reported to the con 


sociation 


vention a year ago, that they approved 
of the creation of a permanent con 
mittee of the American Council on | 


ucation to work with the ( 


Management 


Education, with respect t 
the demand of industry for traine 
management men. We saw at o1 that 
an organization like this must have a 
knowledge of and a communication with 
all the sources of supply. It is 
if there were 678 cotton 
France and those were the o1 \ 
rom which we could get ou 
terial Our rav material was 
knowledg« {t their plants and tl 
knowledge o S It was a ve 
question as regards h swiftly tl 
lege would take it up Usuall 
college takes 10 years to get a new , 
of this type. However, in one year, 5 
of the 678 colleges in the United S 
came to us for material. That ts 
of the most striking facts that has 
come before the educational eld 

We sent a circular to the 248 
associations, and said that we would 


glad to render service as far as \ 
could. More than one-half of them ha 
asked us for various material, and 

three months no single question | 


remained unanswered 


Every industrial executive want 
see the Council of Management Educa 
tion grow. He wants its benefits to fall 
upon the other man’s son. He wants 
t for his children, his hilds 
children. Its appeal conforms with th 


sheer law growth 


Financing Foreign Trade 


ROM whatever 
viewed, intelligent person is 
now bound to admit that in the 
expanded state of the 
ity of this country, 


angle it may be 
every 
present 
productive capa 
the maintenance of 
trade is the indispensable 
requisite to our commercial 


both now and in the 


our foreign 
prosperity, 
future 

The present grave decline in our ex 
ports and the increasing idleness of a 
large part of our 
chant marine, the unemployment of 
millions of our population, the partial or 


newly created mer 


total idleness of many of our factories 

all cry aloud for every available remedy 
to be 
avoid a long period of depression 


prompt: applied, if we are to 
in the 
agricultural and industrial activities of 
the country. 


The recent recession in business, en 
tailing as it undoubtedly has the great 
est “ slump” in the prices of agricultural 
and other products of any similar period 
in all history, is due primarily to the 
state of our foreign trade, including un- 
balanced exchanges. 

The severe decline in exports (I am 
which 


not referring to the shipments 


went forward under old contracts last 


summer and fall) was the beginning of 


our business depression her I know 
of no other determining factor, though 
* Director, War Finance Corporation, 


Washington, D. C, 


McLean* 


of course there are other aus¢ which 
may have contributed to the result to 


some extent. 


April, 1920, were 
approximately $673,000,000 as compared 
with $329,000,000 for April of this year 
thus showing if 


Our total exports for 


a decline of over fifty pet 
The indications are that further 


cent 

severe declines will take place unless 
there is a material revival in business at 
an early date 


Financial Machinery Necessary 


While the war was in progress and 


since, there has been a great deal of a 
tation and discussion, in the newspapers 
and magazines, and at the meetings ¢ 
trade and financial associations, not only 
as to the necessity for maintaining and 
expanding our foreign trade, but also a 


to providing ways and means to this end 
and particularly as to the method 
finan 


providing adequate facilities for 


ing such business. 

It was freely predicted that America 
would assume the leadership in world 
trade, and that New York would super- 
sede London as the world’s greatest in 
ternational money market. There wa 
no lack of basis for the many optimisti 


predictions, which were so freely in 
dulged in when one takes into consider 
ation the fact that we possess the great 
est material and financial resources ot 


any country in the world 


Ib 
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Silver Jubilee Convention 


\s an evidence of our financial 
ngth, it may be observed that the 

| stock of gold in the United States 
pril 1, 1921, was $3,001,487,915. Our 
reserve today is $2,376,546,571, or 
S686 per cent. as against $762,910,000, 
33.76 per cent. in England, and 
$685,517,000, or 9.29 per cent. in France. 
a matter of fact, there seems to 

have been an utter lack of leadership 
among our bankers generally in pro- 
viding the financial machinery necessary 
or maintaining the foreign trade we 
now have, or of increasing this trade in 
the future. If we can succeed in im- 
pressing this obvious truth upon the 
minds of those who may supply the de- 
ficiency, there is still hope of creating the 
leadership now so imperatively needed. 

The cotton manufacturer is concerned 
with financing foreign trade in a direct 
way because of the necessity of export- 
ing his surplus production, which, under 
the present conditions, is rapidly in- 
creasing. He is also concerned, in- 
directly, in a most important way be- 
cause his prosperity is dependent upon 
the general prosperity of our own coun- 
try, as this alone can produce the buy- 
ing power here to consume our manu- 
factured goods. 

We cannot, under the present eco- 
nomic conditions, have general prosper- 
ity at home, as long as our surplus goods 
are glutting the home markets for lack 
of foreign buyers. 

The cotton manufacturers of this 
country prospered for the five years pre- 
ceding the collapse in the early sum- 
mer of 1920, because of our enormous 
foreign trade, which contributed so 
largely to the prosperity of all our peo- 


1 
nile 





You can remember very well how 
your business began to decline as our 
export trade, based on new business, be- 
gan to decline last summer. In former 
years raw materials and foodstuffs con- 
stituted the bulk of our export trade, 
but if our manufacturing facilities con- 
tinue to increase as rapidly as they have 
in recent years, our finished products 
will soon become a dominant, as they 
are now an important, factor in such 
trade 

The total value of our exports of cot- 
ton goods for the first four months 

1920 was, in round numbers, $138,- 
000,000, as compared with $44,000,000, 
for the first four months of 1921. 

In April, 1920, the total value of such 
exports was, approximately, $36,000,000, 
as against $8,000,000 in April, 1921, or a 
lecline of seventy-eight per cent. 

Speaking in terms of foreign com- 
merce, it is the duty of our bankers (in- 
cluding both the commercial and in- 
vestment class) to provide credit for 


commercial as well as investment pur- 
poses 
Various Kinds of Credit 
The credit necessary to foster and de- 


elop our foreign trade may be divided 
classes—long term credit and 
rm credit. There is not, at the 
time, an adequate supply of 
me commercial credit, for ex- 
poses. 





The larger banks in the eastern cen- 
ters not at the present time, as a 
tule, taking on new accounts which in- 
olve granting of discount accom- 
modations, even on short time bills. Be- 
sides, there seems to be no ready market 
anywhe 


for the sale of such bills, ex- 

cept in the smallest volume. 

It seems to me that the failure to 
ide an ample supply of short term 


credit of the kind I have been discussing 
is not due to lack of banking facilities 
for such purpose, but to a lack of knowl- 
edge and experience in handling the bus- 
iness, and a consequent timidity on the 
part of our bankers. 

The ordinary commercial _ banks, 
backed by the great credit reservoir of 
the Federal Reserve Banks admirably 
supply these facilities. 

Need for Long Time Credit 

Everybody admits that the peculiar 
conditions now prevailing in Europx 
growing out of the depreciation in ex- 
change, and the necessity of extending 
American credits in large volume de- 
mand not only short time commercial 
credits but also long time credits for 
both commercial and reconstruction pur- 
poses. While our bankers and business 
men have agreed for two years or more 
that these long time credits are an im 
perative necessity, it is regrettable to 
have to say that so far very little has 
been done to supply the need. About 
a year and a half ago Congress enacted 
the so-called Edge law, under the terms 
of which export banking corporations 
can be created with power to extend long 
time credits. It is generally admitted 
that if any considerable number of banks 
would organize under the terms of that 
Act they would afford admirable facil- 
ities for the granting of such credits. 
The character and purposes of such 
banks have met with the almost unani- 
mous approval of the bankers and bus- 
iness men of the country, but notwith- 
standing the great need for such facil- 
ities, only two banks of this character, 
with a total capital of nine million dol- 
lars, have been organized during the 
period of about a year and a half in 
which the law has been in force and, al- 
though all national banks and many stat« 
banks in addition to individuals and bus- 
iness concerns are authorized to 
scribe to stock therein. 

For six months or more efforts have 

been under way for the organization of 
a bank of $100,000,000 capital under the 
terms of the Edge Act, but it is under- 
stood that so far only a part of the 
capital has been subscribed and no defi- 
nite time has been fixed for it to begin 
business. 
* With notable exception in the 
case of the organization of an Edge law 
bank in New Orleans, practically all of 
the foreign trade banks that have heen 
organized in this country under state or 
national charters, since the war, are 
located in New York. It may be said 
to their credit that, although little may 
have been done in this country generally 
to organize our financial machinery to 
meet the exigencies of the present for- 
eign trade situation, the principal con- 
tribution so far has been made by a few 
New York bankers. There is no reason, 
however, why bankers in the other great 
sections of the country, such as the mid 
dle West, the far West and the South, 
and also in the great cities of Philadel 
phia, Boston and Pittsburgh, should not 
take a leading part in this great business 
of financing foreign trade. 

The establishment of Federal Reserve 
Banks in the South and West has con- 
tributed in a very large measure to the 
increase of commercial banking facili- 
ties, and one beneficial effect of this 
system was the distribution af banking 
reserves so that the banks of the South 
and West may participate directly in 
financing the sale and distribution of our 
products not only in domestic trade but 
in foreign trade as well. 


sub 


one 


of A. C. M. A.—Continued 


It may be said in passing that no com- 
plete solution of the problem now con- 
fronting the American business men 
and financiers of supplying permanent 
machinery for financing our foreign 
trade, can be found, until the American 
investor is educated to invest his surplus 
money in foreign securities such as the 
bonds of municipalities, public service, 
and industrial corporations, that the 
Government is the only power that can 
supervise and eliminate the political 
risks involved in such understakings. 
It is further contended that it is neces- 
sary to have the Government, or some 
Government agency, co-operate in the 
scheme for the purpose of providing th« 
element of stability needed 
confidence on the part of 
and bankers. 

It was this latter view which influenced 
Congress to enact the amendment to the 
War Finance Corporation Act, so as to 
provide for limited Government assist- 
ance to our export trade, for a limited 
period following the Armistic 

There is a great deal of discussion 
now-a-days about the risks involved in 
export trade. Both our exporters and 
bankers are probably inclined to exag- 
gerate the so-called political risk. Judg- 
ing from my experience and observa- 
tion in the past year, the risk (business 
and political combined) involved in sell 
ing to European concerns is not much 
greater than the business risk involved 
in domestic trade. 


to inspire 


our exporters 


Assistance by War Finance Corporation 


Just before the adjournment of Con 
gress on March 4, 1919, the War Finance 
Corporation 
authorize the 
exceeding five 


Act was amended so as to 
making of advances not 
years (a) to any person, 

firm, corporation or association engaged 

in exporting domestic products from the 

United States; or (b) to any bank, 

banker or trust company in the United 

States which had advances for 

such purpose. The aggregate of the ad- 
vances authorized under the act must 

not exceed at any one time one billion 
dollars. The amendment was for the 
purpose of meeting what was believed 
to be the then impending crisis in our 
foreign trade (which later developed) 
by stimulating our bankers and _ ex- 
porters to greater effort and courage in 
trying to expand our export trade to 
meet the expected depression in busi- 
ness caused by over-production in this 
country following the highly stimulated 
period of the war. It was not intended 
to displace or compete with private en- 
terprise or to put the Government per- 
manently in the export banking  busi- 
ness, but it was intended as an emer- 
gency measure only to help our own in- 
dustries over a trying period, to prevent 
business depression and unemployment, 
and generally to encourage and assist 
our bankers and exporters at what was 
believed to be the most opportune time, 
to expand our foreign trade. One ad- 
mirable feature of the scheme is that 
every dollar advanced must be spent for 
American commodities 
From January 15, 1920, to May 10, 

1920, the corporation approved advances 
in aid of American exports amounting 
to about sixty-nine million dollars, of 
which something over forty-six million 
was actually advanced. The advances 
were made to assist in the exportation of 
cotton, grain, milk products, farming 
implements, cotton goods, railway equip- 
ment and other commodities, to England, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, 


made 


Switzerland, 


and other countries of 
Europe. In 


May, 1920, the board of 
directors of the corporation, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, by the terms of the act, was ex- 
officio chairman of the board, passed a 
resolution suspending the making of 


further advances. On January 4, 1921, 
} 


by joint resolution of Congress, the 
activities of the corporation in respect 
to making advances in aid of our for- 


eign trade were revived 
Many exporters and bankers contend 
that the relief granted by the act is not 
as effective as it should be for the rea- 
that the American exporters or 
bankers must give their own obligation 
instead of being able to sell the obliga- 
tions of the foreign purchasers to the 
corporation without recourse. It is ob- 
vious that was so drawn as to 
encourage and aid the American busi- 
ness man to expand our export trade 
and not to have the Government displace 
him or compete with him in the business. 
Che operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration are substantially similar to the 
operations of a bank engaged in financ- 
ing foreign trade. In many respects the 
corporation affords the same facilities 
with respect to the discount and redis- 
count of long term obligations growing 
y 


son 


the act 


out of export trade as are affcrded b 
the Federal Banks in connec- 
tion with short time export transactions. 

It may be stated also in this connec- 
tion that a number of export banks as 
well as commercial banks, both state and 
national, have applied to the corpora- 
tion for the rediscount obligations 
taken by them from their customers in 
connection with supplying credit for for- 
eign trade. 


Reserve 


Recently the corporation announced a 
plan for making advances in aid of cot- 
ton exports, by which the corporation 
agreed to make advances upon any of 
the three following plans: 

1. For prompt shipment against de- 
ferred payments. 

2. For future shipment within a rea- 
sonable time against either prompt or 
deferred payments after arrival in for- 
eign countries where the commodities 
are under definite contract for sale. 

3. For prompt shipment to ware 
houses at foreign distributing points, to 
be held there for account of American 
exporters and bankers for the purpose 
of distributing and marketing the same 
out of the warehouses. 

The facilities which have been worked 
out by the War Finance Corporation for 
financing cotton can and will be made 
available to assist in the exportation of 
other domestic products, including man- 
ufactured cotton goods, in which your 
association is so directly interested 

The directors of the corporation, with 
the concurrence of their chairman 
officio, the Secretary of 


exi- 
the Treasury, 
have assumed and will continue to as- 
sume a helpful and sympathetic attitude 
towards all legitimate means for in- 
creasing our export trade, believing as 
they do that the present emergency, 
growing out of abnormal post-war con- 
ditions fully warrant, for a short period 
at least, the stimulation afforded by the 
constructive Government assistance, 
which the corporation has been author- 
ized by Congress to extend. The re- 
the corporation, up to one 
billion dollars, are available to Ameri- 
can exporters and bankers, who desire 
to come to it for assistance, as provided 
in the Act. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
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Silver Jubilee Convention of A. C. M. A.—Continued 


no substantial restoration 
he buying power of our foreign cus- 
rs until their productive capacity is 
red, and this cannot be restored 
the people of the various countries 
at war resume their normal activ- 


e can be 


in agriculture and industry gen- 

Every motive of self interest and 
ss sagacity, therefore, should im- 
s to provide the raw materials and 
factured products which are now 
sperately needed to and 
ize their social and economic con- 


restore 


people in many countries in Europe 
| buy from us cotton goods at the 
nt time if they could get long time 
It is not so much the absence of 
mand for the goods, as a lack of 
to pay. As an instance of this 
tion, I knew of a case recently 
a country in Central Europe was 
market for a large quantity of 
yarn, which it intended to 
in small quantities to the 
or darning and mending 


Federal Tax 


Thoma: 


dis- 
peas- 


By Dr. 


philosophy of income taxation, 
ts practice, the- science of the 
tax, implies a subtraction or de- 
from the gross income of the 
producing the things that have 
old. That is a very difficult thing 
with exactitude. The determina- 
the precise costs of a thing is a 
which an endless amount of 
and an indefinite amount of 
in be given. It involves in some 
questions of judgment and dis- 
It involves valuation at times. 
ot precisely definite matter, and 
letermination of these costs there 
for much dispute, much differ- 
opinion; and there is a very 
cessity for candor, fairness, co- 
n, between and the 
ng public 


tax pavers 


Question of Depreciation 


re two questions in this con- 


which 
amount ol 


me 


seem to be attracting a 
attention at the 
in the public mind. One 
back to a 
which has _ re- 
issued dealing with past de- 


t 


two questi ms goes 


memorandum 


The situation here has long 


peculiar interest to me, because 


tv of the Department in this 
n is aroused, and the ire of 
iver has been aroused, not be 


taxpayer is asking to take too 


preciation, but because the De- 
Ss insisting that he has taken 
or not enough depreciation 
st. The attitude of the tax- 


that he has taken quite enough. 
rtment, through force of cir- 
engaged in clearing 
number of 


eS. 418 


now 


turns tor a years 
me time; income tax returns 
ed, but excess income tax 


The more de- 
taken in the past, 
vested capital you have, and 


also involved 
vou have 


nvested capital you have, the 
excess profits tax. There has 

some effort on the part of 
als, and it has been rather 


esented, to question the suffi- 
the depreciation claimed by 
n prior years; and to meet 


Economist, 
a Se 


Treasury Department, 


As long as the peoples of Europe ar« 
repairing the articles used by them in 
their homes and darning their wearing 
apparel, instead of buying new 200ds, 
our export trade in cotton goods must 
remain at the minimum. 





In conclusion, let me say that if the 
manufacturers, exporters and bankers 
of America will dcinonstrate the same 
degree of initiative and business cour- 
age in dealing with the present situation 
as they evinced during the war, in solv- 
ing the serious problems then presented, 
there can be no doubt but that they will 
finally be able to accomplish the task of 
creating and maintaining markets for the 
products of our fields, our mines and our 
factories, in every country in the world 

It is inconceivable that they will ulti 
mately fail in their duty in this impor 
tant business either by indifference to 
the problems involved, or on account of a 
lack of vision and courage to choose the 
remedy and apply it promptly and effe 
tively. 


Regulations 


s S. Adams * 


that situation an announcement has gone 


forth from the Treasury which reads 
about to this effect—that the deprecia 
tion which a taxpayer in past years, 


particularly pre-war years, has taken, is 
not to be disturbed except upon affirm 
ative evidence that an exhaustive or 
sufficient amount of 
taken at that time. It has been exceed 
ingly difficult to get that understand- 
ing into the minds of all the revenue 
agents. They are accustomed to think 
ing of depreciation in terms of ordinary 
rates—four per cent. for this kind of 
building, or two per cent. or five per 
cent. for this type of machine, and so 
on. And in attempting to check up the 
accounts of past years, they are inclined 
offhand to apply this average or usual 
rate to the book value of the asset; and 
if the taxpayer has not taken that much, 
to perhaps insist that he has not taken 
enough 


in- 


depreciation was 


and I think the De 
feels—that the prior 
taken in those years is 
be disturbed unless there is 
evidence that it is wrong, that a very 
strong presumption exists in 
the treatment actually—or of the action 
and attitude actually taken by the tax 
paver at the time. 


I personally feel 
partment 
ciation 


depre 
not to 
affirmative 


favor of 


Problem of Night Work 


The other question which has been 
under discussion in connection with de 
preciation, is the question of the effects 


of night work and night shifts. It is 
very difficult to deal with this. Obvi 
ously, we must deal with it by more o1 
less simple general rules. On the othe1 
hand, the problem is not at all simpl 
Night work may prove very exhaust 
ing, may result in great wear and tear, 
or it may not. The constancy of night 
work varies greatly from time to time 
You are running shifts, full shifts, all 
the night, or only part of the night; all 
the- time, or only part of the time. 
Theoretically, I believe the sound rule 
with respect to this night work would 
bring you back to a very difficult jude 
ment as to the length of time it had 
resulted in diminishing the life of the 
asset—the machine. Practically, th 
Department has adopted a general work 
ing rule, that the taxpayer may take 1% 


times the ordinary depreciation. That 
is the working rule of the Department 
for the present time, though 


rests on 


no formal regulation. There has beet 
some disposition to question .the jus 
tice of that rule. I am inclined to think 
that it is too rigid in particular appli- 
cation, and that if the taxpayer is in 
position to give a reason to believe that 
the result of night work is really to 
increase wear and tear by more than 
fifty per cent., and to show that his 
night work has been constant and reg 


ular, that he should be entitled, we shall 


say, to double the 


ordinary depreciat 
rate 


Depreciation and Inventory 


The question of depreciation is bound 
up organically with that of inventory, 
because depreciation is one of those 
general charges or overhead, which 


must be taken into account in estimat 
ing the cost of goods. The attitude of 
the Treasury Department towards 

ventory has had an interesting and in 


For many ye: 
the Department allowed inventories t 
d 


structive development. irs 
be taken only on one basis, the rigi 
At the end of 1917, a few 
months after the heavy war revenue act 
of October 3, 1917, had been adopted, an 
advisory tax board, of which your M1 
Cramer and I myself were. members, 
and the secretary of which I see before 
me, a friendly 
taxpayers 


basis of cost 


face, in this audience ot 


The machine inventory on the basis of 
cost or market was continued up until a 
recent date, when demands for an even 


more liberal rule were made, and under 


the abnormal conditions which existed 
seemed to have much reason behind 
them; and tax payers were given, as 


some of you know who happen to be 
interested in this question, a third alter 
native. They might inventory in accord 


ance with actual cost, or in accordance 


with market—meaning by that replac« 
ment market, if lower: or they might 
even substitute a third basis base d upon 


the actual sales of the taxpavers. From 
the standpoint of accountancy, from the 
standpoint of what has been done in the 
past, from the standpoint of what is 
done in other nations, that is a very 
liberal attitude on the part of the Gov 


ernment, a very wise, I think, and sound 
attitude \lready it h 


however, to 


is been subjecte d, 


some criticism, and certain 
industries are asking not only that the 
taxpayer be permitted to substitute his 
sales for cost or market, if his sales 
happen to be below his market as pur 


asking 


that a cer 
tain percentage representing the normal 


chaser, but they are 


profit, or as it is known in retail trade, 
the average mark-up, may be deducted 
from the sales price in order to get the 
inventory basis. In other words, if you 
manufacture a piece of goods, and it 


costs 


you forty cents a pound, actually 


costs you forty cents a pound, and if its 


re-duplication or replacement cost at the 


present time would be thirty cents, and 
if you were actually selling some of it 
under the present abnormal conditions 
at twenty-five cents, and you have a 
larger stock on hand at the end of the 
vear, that you shall be given a fourth 
and even more liberal option. You have 
the option already now of inventoring 
either at 40 or 30 or 25, as you like, but 
the further request is that you be 
allowed to take off of the 25 the 25 or 


30 or 15 per cent. which represents your 
average normal profit, and inventory on 
that basis 


\ Fixed Inventory Basis 


One of the bases of inventorying 
which has given rise to the most dis 
cussion is the so-called fixed or—it has 
a great variety of descriptions; you 
probably recognize it as old trade cus 


tom, old among some producers of in 


ventorying, particularly stock in process, 
finished stock the 


basis of so much per spindle. It shows 


frequently also, on 
in other industries, in the attempt 
to carry particularly 
tially 


almost 


tself 
raw material, par 
a fixed 


its 


finished material, at 

always much below cost, al 
much market 
Here again a very real case can 


sum, 


most always below its 
value. 
be made for such a practice. The mat- 
ter investigated very carefully by 
the Treasury Department. It 
cluded it couldn’t be 
wasn't 


done 


was 
was con 
done because it 
except sporadically in a 
few trades. In the second place, 

would be obviously unfair to other in 
And in the third place, it is a 
system which breaks down under a fall 
ng market. The method actually fol 
the Department at the present 
time in taking the inventories of stock 
in prices and finished stock in particu 
laf, 1S, 


very 


dustries 


lowed by 


first of all to ascertain as nearly 
the When 
that has been ascertained, of course, 
have the option, which every other tax 


as possible actual cost of it 


you 


paver has, of substituting for that actual 


cost present replacement costs, repla 
the labor costs which were a¢ 
the 
\scertain the labor cost on the 
rates prevailing at the end of the tax 


hI . 
abie Vvea;4r, 


ing tor 


tually made in production of those 


goods 


replacing for your actual ma 
terial costs the costs of material at the 
close of the vear, and replacing for an 
average period, some period based upon 
later That will give you gen 
tlemen and I take it, for 
the year 1920, although I had _ not 
thought about the matter much, and | 


am not an expert in the cotton industry, 


heures 
in the future 


a decidedly real and helpful option 
for 1920? (Laughter.) But I take it 
vou are very much more interested in 
the years before 1920, and there a very 
troublesome question arises—the prob 
lem of determining the cost—the actual 
ost, because that will be your basis for 
the earlier years, meaning by “ earlier 
vears”’ the years from 1916 to 1919, 11 
lusive 

Shall vou base goods in process, 
nished stock, on average costs of 
production during the last months of 


the vear, meaning by that the last or 


latest months during which the volume 
of product in question should have been 
produced, or shall average costs for the 
entire vear be used? Here the Depart 
ment offers to the taxpayel the right 
ind privilege of identification. If he can 
sav at what time or by any method 


which will appeal to an intelligent man 


as correct in the average; if he can iden 


fy costs of material, costs of labor, the 
particular burden which represent the 
these 
But even that, 


leave the 


and actual costs of goods, 
he’s entitled to say that. 
I take it, 


taxpayer satisfied 


true 


would not average 
I can only say with 
respect to that that the Department is 
following at the present time the prac- 
tice of using the last months, in case the 
taxpayer cannot identify the materials 
entering into the particular product. I 
do not know how you feel about it, but 
I am perfectly certain of this, that with 
the world, and 


every good intent in 
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some care and thought, with no dispo- 
sition to do anything else but perfectly 
even justice, the Department at times on 
technical matters of this sort may get 
into practices which might impress even 
a majority of you as unreasonable and 
unjust. There is ordinarily a very easy 
remedy for all of that, and that is, to 
have this association and similar asso- 
ciations, a body of taxpayers concerned 
yn matters of that kind, through a com- 
mittee that can afford to give the mat- 
r some little time, take it up with the 
Department. In any event I have stated 
well as I could briefly the present 
ractice. 





Hon. Thos. J. Heflin 


Speaker at the Banquet 


\ith respect to raw materials it seems 

me entirely fair to ask the taxpayer 
ther identify these or else to inven- 
them at the prices which prevailed 

ien the last materials were bought. 

Depreciation Problems 

the practices 

find it to protest 

nst are mere methods of taking a 


\f 


lost of 
h we 


depreciation 
necessary 


Jubilee Convention of A. C. M. A.—Continued 


surplus, holding it against a lean year. 
Most of them are efforts to do another 
very praiseworthy thing—to shift a 
monthly depreciation so that more de- 
preciation can be taken in a good year 
than in a bad year. One does not want 
to charge off depreciation in a year 
when you have not any profit, and in- 
crease the size of the net income figures; 
and all that is perfectly legitimate. The 
end should be achieved, however, in 
other ways. 


And secondly, and far more impor- 
tant—the biggest single reform that 
could be achieved in this connection that 
would take care indirectly of more of 
the kind of perplexities and conditions 
which I know you have felt, is this gen- 
eral thing, permission to absorb the 
losses of one year from the profits of 
other years; to carry on net losses 
Ten or a dozen standard sources of 
complaint really come back to that as 
the origin and source of the justice that 
lies in the complaint. Get that from 
Congress. See that Congress does not 
omit that from the next revision of the 
tax law. And above all things remem- 
ber this, that tax gathering is not a 
pleasant job; nevertheless it is carried 
on by a séries of men who try to be 
reasonable. Try to be guided by those 
within the law who are really, though 
possibly you may not know it, trying to 
accommodate the tax law to the neces- 
sities of your industry, so far as they 
can do it, by general rule, which takes 
into account the necessities of other in- 
dustries, and other industries tomorrow 
as well as yesterday. Take into ac 
count also the fact that these problems 
are infinitely difficult problems, upon 

f which custom, trade practice, 
has furnished no absolutely satisfactory 
solution. Take into account thes 
fact that the doors of the Treasury De 
partment are open, and that the way to 
get wisdom is through counsel with the 
mén engaged in making these rules, and 
feel free, particularly as an 


some ot 


also 


organiza 


The Textile Products Show 


By Wm. G. Sirrine* 


LEASE permit me for the directors 
f Textile Hall Corporation to ex- 
ss our appreciation of the oppor- 
ty you have so courteously given to 
ke known the purposes of Textile 
Products Show. 

desire that my message shall be ani- 
ed by the serious aims which the 
ctors have had for many months 
erning this enterprise. We want 
who are manufacturers to send to 
tile Hall the products of your mills, 
directly or through your com- 

on agents; we request you who 
ommission merchants and _ con- 
rs to display all the yarns and the 
n fabrics you sell, both foreign 
domestic without restriction, and 
tu who are in other branches of 
textile trade to exhibit any of the 


ucts to which I shall presently 
We bid all of vou attend. Our 

ition is most sincere. 

tile Products Show will be 
1 on the morning of Thursday, 


er 6, and continue (with Sunday 
a lay of rest) through the following 


\\ esday evening. There will be no 
“resident, Textile Hall Corporation, 
ite, B.C, 


tion, to suggest better methods of doing 
these very important things 

machinery. The exhibits will be of 
varns, of cotton, of cloth made from 


cotton or cotton and silk mixed, and in 
addition to these anything made from 
cotton or yarn or cloth either directly 
or otherwise. It is not a southern 
show. It is a national one. It is well 
known that Textile Hall was built by 
money from contributors living all over 


the United States. We are especially 
desirous of having our New England 
and other friends show their finest 


products because it will be an inspira- 
tion to our southern operatives not only 
creating a greater pride in their craft, 
but stimulating them to produce work 
that will equal any in quality or finish. 

This show is not a mere money- 
making enterprise. The hall has been 
operated at a loss since its construction 
in 1917, notwithstanding until the past 
year its officers have without 
compensation. One executive now 
draws a small salary. The operating 
expenses are about $20,000 annually. 
The outstanding floating indebtedness 
besides $108,500 of seven per cent. 
bonds is about $30,000. The hall is 
estimated to have a replacement value 


of about $250,000. 


served 


We are endeavoring to interest 
foreign importers in this show. We 
have submitted our plans to the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and the State Department in 
Washington, and to various important 
export agencies in New York, including 
the Export Committee of Commission 
Merchants, and the heads of large 
banks with foreign connections. From 
all of these we have received encour- 
agement. The foreign visitors will be 
entertained as the guests of the City of 
Greenville, and given every facility for 
seeing cotton from the growing to the 
finished state. 


Foreign Interests Invited 


Bulletins concerning the purpose and 
scope of the show have already been 
sent out to every commercial attache 
and foreign consul of the United States 
Government. The present state of 
foreign trade does not make us over 
sanguine of the attendance of foreign 
buyers at this the first show, but we 
will make a beginning which we think 
will result in a large attendance in 1923. 
In order to develop in every possible 
way the export trade we ask 
makers of packing and marking devices 
to exhibit so that this branch may be 
investigated especially by visiting im- 
porters and resident exporters. It is a 
well known fact that this important 
subject receive quite the at- 


textile 


not 
it may deserve 


does 
tention 

\dvertising has been 
out cost and will be 
moderate basis in 
large attendance. 


received with 
continued on a 
order to promote a 


Not only do we ex- 


pect the manufacturers of this asso- 
ciation with their superintendents and 
overseers but many commission mer- 


chants, converters, wholesalers and job- 
bers in the dry goods trade, manufac- 
turers of garments, retailers and busi 
ness men in general will unquestionably 
come to Greenville f 

the country to see the All are 
cordially invited. It will be well worth 
while for there will be displayed every 
class of cotton goods from the coarsest 


from every part of 
show. 


to the finest and filmiest of fabrics. 
There will be yarns of every size and 
color, threads and cordage, manufac 


garments, toot 
fans, parasols, collars, handker- 
curtains, webbing, knit 
numerous other 
artificial leather 
products and the 


tured products such as 
wear, 
chiefs, laces, 
and 

will be 
celluloid 


goods, hosiery 
There 


silk, 


things 
and 
like 
The will be issued in a 
few days, and allotments of space will 


prospectus 


be made in the order of application 
The building has been laid out 
especially for this show. The rate will 


be the same as for the machinery ex- 
positions, namely $1.50 per square foot, 
which includes everything unless special 
wiring or other service is desired. The 
spaces are in uniform units of five by 
ten feet. 

The ;!ans for the show contemplate 
an Exhibitors’ Council, an Advisory 
Committee of which our senior direc 
tor is chairman, including the mayor of 
the city, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, president of the Young 
Men’s Business League, chairman 
the six main committees and the 


of 


seven- 


teen sub-committees. 

The committees above referrel to 
have been selected with great care 
Their duties will be performed with 


thoroughness and _ intelligence. We 
will house comfortably all who visit 
the show. Our restaurant facilities will 
be enlarged. We have arranged to 
operate a large kitchen while the show 
is in progress at which will be served 
distinctively southern dishes prepared 
by colored cooks who have been trained 
in this most important of all the arts. 
This restaurant will be under our di- 
rection and will insure the visitor either 
making or renewing his acquaintance 
with certain very savory and delightful 
viands. 

There 
colored 


will be entertainments by 
minstrels of the old time sort. 
The clubs will keep open house, and 
hundred of the leading men of 
Greenville will practically abandon their 
business and with their 
will endeavor to make each 
stay pleasant. A number of dances will 


be given. 


tive 


automobiles 
visitor’s 


This exposition is the first showing 


of cotton goods ever attempted. If 
all who are interested in the trade will 
lend a hand its effect on the industry 


will be most beneficial. 


We open the show with an 
address by one of the great men of the 
nation. This feature and other details 
will be announced from time 
sunt on the Greenville 


You 
to see to it that 


hope to 


to t 


ime 
may ct spirit 
an interesting program 
is arranged 





W. G. Sirrine 


We are greatly indebted and I wish 
to take this opportunity of thanking 
the press for their highly esteemed as 


sistance. They have been quick to see 
the advantages which may flow from 
the assembling of products of the tex 
tile arts, and the exchange of views 


which will inevitably take place between 
business men at such a meeting. The 
textile and dry goods trade papers and 
the commercial dailies are 
our creditors in this respect. 


especially 


Gentlemen of the association, I thank 
you again for a place on your program. 
The directors of Textile Hall feel that 
in a way we trustees for all who 
are interested in the textile industry 
because the hall has become a factor 
in both the production and selling ends 
of the industry. If you support this 
enterprise we are sure that it is no 
longer merely a prospect glowing with 
promise, but it is a success assured. 
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World Cotton Conference Party 


‘ Representative Delegation 


All for 


Arrangements 





| t i ed rot Ne W 
T Ve a noo! nth 
V] . ‘ \d ncluded 
—— ee 
ntin anufacturers a illied 
trades this ntry ind I ding 
th del es wh ire sailing trom 
th ports or who are already in Eu- 
roj S ¢ ted that American at- 
ance at the mnference, to be held 
| verpe and Manchester ] ngland 
Ju 3-22, will aggregate more than 
100 Many <¢ the de ites V aC 
panied their wives and children, 
and the part n the Adriat num- 
eres ut 120. It was I Vice 
Presid Russell B. Lowe and _ joint 
t s WW Irving Bullard, f the 
\\ d Cott Conference, and included 
mat prominent manufacture and 
I , i ( l tr ice > \ i ( Pre > 
dent Fuller E. Callaway has been in 
Europe for some weeks, and expects 
to join the party in Liverpool. Gen- 
eral Secretary Rufus R. Wilson was un 
able to accompany the party, owing to 
his resignation as secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manufa 
turers and the prospective change in his 


activities 


1 


While representatives of several 


or- 


ganizations ot cotton 


nied the 
| 


growers accompa 
Adriatic,” it 
otheers: ot the 


on the 
cluded none of _ the 
American Cotton Association, and it 1s 
inderstood that none will be present at 
the One of the largest dele 
gations was that of the National As 
of Finishers of Cotton Fab 
rics which was made up of nine mem- 


party n- 


conterenc< 


sociation 


bers, including most of the officers of 
the organization, 

The latest report from Frank Nas 
mith, assistant secretary of the confer- 
ence, is to the effect that all arrange- 
ments have been completed and _ that 
the British executive committee has 
planned a most interesting program of 
social functions, week-end trips, and 
visits to mills for the entertainment of 
visiting delegates, and that among the 


speakers at the banquets will be United 


States Ambassador George Harvey and 

the British Premier Llovd George 
(he members of the party making the 

trip on the S. S. “ Adriatic and the 
American membership of the confer 

ence group committees are as follows 

Winsten PD Adams secretary Americ 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Char 
lotte. N cS 

Frederic Amory treasurer Nashua Manu 
facturing Co Miss Mary ©. Amory, Miss 
Margery S. Amory, Boston, Ma 

Harold D. Arnold, American Printing Co 
Fall River, Mass 

William W Arnold, Jr., superintendent, 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga 

a = Austin, general manager, Unity Spin 
ning Mills, La Grange, Ga 

John Bancroft, president, Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons’ Co., Wilmington, Del 

John F. Bannon, general mapager, Defiance 
Bleachery, Barrowsville, Mass 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Randolph Bennett Ameri 
can Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris E. Berney, Neale P. An 
derson & (Cx Fort Worth, Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. Fessenden S. Blanchard. assist 
ant to treasurer, Pacific Mills, and presi 
dent Cotton Research Company, Boston 
Mase 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bradley Haughton & 
Ce., Boston, Mass 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Irving Bullard, vice-presi 
dent, Merchants National Bank, treasurer 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, and joint-treasurer World Cotton 
Conference, Boston, Mass Miss Barbara 
A. Bullard, Miss Charlotte F. Bullard, Mrs 


F. A. Jacobs, Miss Laura G. Jacobs 
Edwin 8S Butler, president Cotton Ex 
change, New Orleans, La Miss Nora H 
Butler 

Harry W. Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth 


& Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


,a 


Sails on S.S 


** Adriatic 


Conference Completed 
Dr ind Mrs. W. R 
Refining Co Ne York, N. ¥ 
Mr ind Mrs. James E. Coburn 
droscoggin Mi Lewiston, Me 
M and Mrs. David R. Coker, 


Catheart, Corn Product 


Al 


agent 
Hartsville 


Mr nd Mr L. K. Cone, Chamber of Cor 
mer ru Okla 

E. P. Cronkhite, Smith, Hogg & Co New 
York, N. Y¥ 


Rog Ww. Dd s, southern age 
ll Shops, Charlotte, N. C 
( Pr. D hun Delahunt 


Low 


Machir 


Dyeing 


ing Saddle C 
J KE Douglass, president 
M Guthrie, Okla 

J. Draper, Charl 
erican C¢ 


Pioneer Cotton 
tte . €¢ former 
ytton Manufacturers 
Duncan Harmony 
president Na 
Manufactur 





treasurer 
Mas former 
Cotton 





Association of 


R. O. Everett 


Frank, 


Durham, N. C 
Textile Colorist, Philadelphia 
Mr ind Mrs. George L. Gilmore 
Middlesex Bleach, Dye & 
rvill Mass 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Hale, 
Lowell Shops Boston, 
Mr ind Mrs Bartell B 
Ariz 
Mr. and 
Ariz 
Charles H 
lour 
Mr ind 


proprietor 
Print Works 


general agent, 
Mass 
Heard, Phoenix 


Mrs. Dwight S. Heard, Phoenix, 
Hudson, E. I. Du Pont 
Company, Providence, R. I 
Mrs G EK. Huggins 
Beaver Mills, New York, N. Y 
it J. Hughes, Jr., Haynes, Ark 
Arnold W. Hunnewell, Boston, Mass 
David W. Jarvis, Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Johnston, general 
ger Johnston Manufacturing Co., 
tte N c 
Manton W 
rexarkana 
Honorable and 
City, Okla 
Albert Kelly 
and Mrs 


De Ne 


president 


mana 
Char 


Jones 
Texas 
Mrs. J. R 


Manton W. Jones & Co, 


Keaton, Oklahoma 

Bristow, Okla 

George H. Lanier, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Lanett Cotton 
Mills and West Point Manufacturing Co., 
West Point, Mrs. Ada Lanier 

Henry G Lord president Textile 

Boston, Mass 

and Mrs. John T. Lord, superintendent, 

Pac Mills, Lawrence, Mass 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Lorton, Tulsa 
Tulsa, Okla 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell B 
Parkhill Manufacturing 
Mass president National 
Cotton Manufacturers 

Mr. and Mrs. A L. Lustig, 
general manager, The 
Apponaug, R. I 

Charles T. Main, Be 
ident American Society 
gineers 

Roderick F. Makepeace, C 

Providence R. I 

John W Manley, vice-president, 
ishing Plants, Saylesville, R. I 

Hon. and Mrs. Richard 1. Manning 
bia, 8S. C 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H 
Curtis & Marble 
Mass 

H G 

Mass 
and Mrs J K 

Mount Hope 

Mass 

Cc. A. Nabors 
Texas 

Mr. and 
oe 

Sidney B 
partment, 
Mass 


World, 


Mr 
ific 


World, 


Lowe, 
Co., 


Association 


president, 
Fitchburg, 
of 


president and 
Apponaug Company, 


Mass 
of 


former 


Mechanical 


ywston pres- 


ien- 
R. Makepeace & 
Co 
Sayles Fin- 


Colum- 


Marble, 
Machine Co., 


president, 
Worcester, 


Marchant Leigh & Butler Boston, 


Mr Milliken, treasurer, 


Finishing Co., North Dighton, 


Wilson, Nabors & Pape, Waco, 


Mrs. Homer W. Orvis, New York, 


Paine, manager mill power de- 


General Electric Co. Boston, 


John D. Ramsbottom, Fall River, Mass 

Frank E. Richardson, Mrs. Miriam B. Rich- 
ardson, Montgomery, Ala 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Robertson, super- 
intendent, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va 


Mr. and Mrs. John E 
dent, J. Spencer 
York, N. Y 


Rousmaniere 
Turner Company, 


presi- 
New 


E. A. Rusden, president, Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I Dm. A. 
Rusden, Jr 

Thomas W. Slocum, Minot, Hooper & Co, 
New York, N. Y 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph G. Smith, president 
and treasurer, William Firth, Inc., Boston, 
Mass 

Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Snelling, treasurer, Saco- 


Lowell Shops 
T. Snelling 


Boston, Mass.—Miss Ella de 


Walter H. Stearns, Providence, R. I 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace I. Stimpson, Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass 

Mr and Mrs. W. Parker Straw, agent, 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, 
N. H 

E. Kent Swift, treasurer, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass 

Sidney Y. West, S. Y. West & Co, Little 
Rock, Ark 


WORLD 


Fred T. White, Abington Textile Machine 

Co., trustees, Boston, Mass 
Howard L. Whiteley, agent, Lowell Bleach- 

ery, Lowell, Mass 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Winchester, Deering 

Milliken & Co., New York, N. Y.—Miss 

Elizabeth Winchester : 

Cc. A. Wooten, C. A. Wooten & Co Helena 

Ark 

UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP OF 

GROUP COMMITTEES. 

1. Committee on the Production of Cot- 
ton—John A. Simpson, Chairman; David 
R. Coker, J. T. Gooch, Dwight B. Heard, 
Dr. J. B. Johnson, J. R. Keaton, Ed C., 
Lasater, Richard I. Manning 

2. Committee on the Ginning of Cotton— 
Dr. J. B. Johnson, Chairman; Levi Baker, 
John J. Hughes, Jr John R. Geaton, Will- 
iam Richardson, Joseph Walker. 

3. Committee on Seed Crushing and the 


Manufacture of Seed Products—A 
Chairman 

4. Committee on Compressing 
housing.—L. K. Salsbury, Chairman; Fes- 
senden S. Blanchard, Edwin G. Seibels, John 
A. Simpson, Walter H. Stearns, Sidney Y 
West 


G. Kahn, 


and Ware- 


5. Committee on the Purchase and Sale 
of Cotton—Edwin S. Butler, Joint Chair- 
man; Leopold 8S. Bache, M. E. Berney, R 
E. Chaudon, Sidney Y. West, K. E. Womack. 


6. Committee on 
Chairman; 


Transportation—M. J 


Sanders, Harold D. Arnold, Ber- 
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nard Gelles, C. A. Nabors, D. L. Tay 
E. F. M. Wys 

7. Committee on Banking and Insur e 
—W. I Bullard, Joint Chairman; 
Breton, R. 8S. Hecht, Joseph Hirsch 
Manning, E. G. Seibels. 

8. Committee on Research and Stati,  . 
—F. S. Blanchard, W. R. Cathcart, H 
G Lord, Charles T Main, Williar 


Meadows, W. L. 
9. Committee on the Spinning of Cott: 


Pryor. 


W. D. Adams, Secretary; Frederick Ar 
S. Y. Austin, Fuller E. Callaway, Her 
Lord, R. S. Milliken 

10. Committee on the Manufacture of ( 


ton Goods—W illiam W 
las, H. B. Jennings, 


Arnold, J. E. Dp 


Russell B Lowe, 


uel F. Patterson, George W. Robertson 
11. Committee on the Finishing of Cot 

Goods—John Bancroft, J. G. Clark, H 

Danner, Secretary; J. E. Frank, Char 


Hudson, J. K. Milliken 

12. Committee on the Merchandise of ¢ 
ton Products—John E tousmaniere 
Chairman; Harry L. Bailey, E. P. Cron} 
T. W. Slocum, W. Parker Straw, W. E 
chester 

13. Committee on the Manufacture f 
Textile Machinery—F. J. Hale, Joint ©} 
man; E. H. Marble, E. A. Rusden, J 


G. Smith, W. I. Stimpson, E. K. Swift 
14. Committee on Cotton Waste—r 
Blanchard, Edward Rose 


Sec. Hoover Confers With Cotton Men 


Definite Steps 


Taken Toward 


Closer 


Cooperation of Department with Industry 


HE second of 
ences with 
by 


of confer- 
textile manufacturers, 
1 of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways and means by which the 
various bureaus of the department may 
do more efficient work for the industry, 
was held Thursday afternoon at Sec- 
retary office in Washington 
and was attended by over 30 officers and 
representatives of cotton manufacturing 
and distributing associations, and also 
by Gen. John P. Wood, president, and 
Paul T. Cherington, secretary, of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, and J. J. Nevins, secretary of 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers. All of the 
leading associations of cotton manufac- 
turers had been asked by Secretary 
Hoover to send representatives and he 
expressed keen regret that the National 
Council should have been unrepresented, 
although the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association sent former president 
Allen F. Johnson and the National Asso- 
ciation its statistician, Alston H. Gar- 
both of the latter organizations 
being associated in the Council. 


a series 


arranged Secretary 


He OV er’s 


side, 


Secretary Hoover’s Objectives 


In opening the conference Secretary 
Hoover made it plain that he had “ noth- 
ing up his sleeve” that he was endeavor- 
ing to foist upon the industry, but that 
he desired the earnest and helpful co- 
operation of its leading associations and 
men in devising methods by which his 
department may be of maximum practi- 
cal service to the industry. He particu- 
larly emphasized the desirability of ex- 
panding the field of usefulness of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in developing export trade, of 
the Bureau Standards in research 
and standardization work, and of the 
Census Bureau in collecting and dissem- 
inating statistics that would tend to 
stabilize business and manufacturing 
conditions. The benefits to be derived 
were illustrated by accomplishments in 
other industries, and he expressed the 
belief that, with the guidance of practi- 
cal textile men, as much could be ac- 
complished for this industry. 


of 


Not Opposed to Open Price Associations 


One of the most significant features 
of the open discussion that followed was 
the admission by Secretary Hoover that 


he considered the statistical data reg 
ing production, stocks, goods on o1 
and similar facts collected and diss 


inated to members by open price ass« 
tions to be of the utmost import: 
and that the services of his depart: C 
might be made available to continue s 
statistics, even though the courts sh 
forbid the price and cost collecting { . 
tions of open price organizations 
expressed no opinion as to the leg ; 
of the latter, but drew admissions f : 
two representatives of open price ass re 
ciations who were present that 
tinuance of their statistics would bi 7 
sirable even if they were forced to ceas : 
dissemination of price and cost dat 4 
Diverse Opinion Regarding Statistics 
Walter H. Bradley, treasurer ot “i 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bo = 
and G. Edward Buxton, Jr., vice-pres - 
dent of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., P: re 
dence, were among the few speakers ee 
who referred to the desirability vi 
improving the department facilities rie 
personnel for export trade information =a 
and service. Mr. Bradley spoke hichly hl 
of the effective work of certain f: aii 
foreign representatives of the depart dif 
ment and of the desirability of emp!oy ea 
ing highly trained practical textile met % 
Other speakers emphasized the ne 
equally skilled technical men for t! se 
textile division of the Bureat pence 
Standards. wou 
The greater part of the discussion ver 
was confined to the subject of statistics yarr 
and, while many of the textile men ‘ 
present questioned the practicability and 7 th 
desirability of extending the government a 
statistics of cotton and wool stocks | 
and consumption to include yarns and 7 
fabrics, it is worthy of note that such Sugg. 
men as Gen. John P. Wood, of the Na- Spine 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- aSIS 
turers and Henry B. Thompson, of the Spine 
National Association of Finishers 0! — 
Cotton Fabrics, who have been largely _ 
responsible for the development of sta- ening 
tistical reports for their particular 11 — 
dustries, considered these invaluable aor 
and believed further expansion of such stics 
reports desirable. General Wood S 
qualified this so far as stocks of wool Ret 
goods are concerned. ary 
Find Statistics Invaluable Steerir 
Men, 
Mr. Thompson stated that his ass0 as E 
ciation was reporting on more than 15) 8 


different fabrics and believed it 
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ble and desirable to secure more or 
s detailed statistics for yarn and 
th production and stocks from the 
le cotton industry. He gave a de- 
d account of the statistical work of 

open price association and stated 
nkly that, while they had considered 
advisability of discontinuing their 


and other statistical reporting. 
ling a decision in the so-called 
lwood Association case affecting 


legality of certain features of open 
association work, they had finally 
led that their reports of sales, un- 
1 orders, stocks, etc., were so essen- 
to the safe conduct of their busi- 
that they could not afford to be 
ut them even temporarily, and 
they were being continued at the 

f the association being called to 
nt by the courts. 

Thompson had no doubt but that 
statistics of production and _ sales 
| by his association could be made 

r ible to the Department of Com- 
! , and C. G. Smith, of the Fall 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
and John Cutter, of Amory, 
ne & Co., thought that similar fig- 
for print cloths and ginghams 
be secured through their respec- 
pen price organization. 

Jobbers and Retailers Will Cooperate 
Most of the other manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives who spoke emphasized the 
ulties involved in classifying yarns 
loths for statistical purposes, in 
making it comparatively easy for mills 
listributors to report such figures, 
n developing any but the most de- 
| figures that would prove intellig- 
ind not misleading. Some thought 
that fairly general classifications such 
arse, medium and_ fine count 
and combed yarns, print cloths 
ynvertibles similarly classified, 
colored goods, prints, etc., might 
cted and prove of value both for 
parative purposes and as barom- 
f trade tendencies when co-ordi- 
nat with complimentary _ statistics 
listributors. In this connection it 
s worthy of note that representatives of 
} s and retailers’ associations pre- 
sent assured Secretary Hoover of their 


} 


des and ability to co-operate in the 
reporting of statistics that would re- 
flect size of stocks, sales, etc., but it 
was evident that they recognized the 
difficulty of developing any but general 

\ctive and Idle Machinery 
ty Several of the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives believed that the difficulties 
Would prove so insurmountable in de- 
n veloping satisfactory statistics of cotton 
; yarn and goods production that it 
nen would be best to limit statistical efforts 
nd : the reporting of active and idle spin- 


nt Hes and looms along the lines developed 


cks ‘or the woolen and worsted industry. 
wail ‘n this connection the desirability was 
ich Suggested of making reports of active 
Na- spind on the so-called spindle-hour 
fac- ‘asis, instead of reporting active all 
the spind| s that are operated for any 

f ‘ength of time within a given month. 
gely Sen. |ohn P. Wood and others advised 


ate afains! attempting to cover many classi- 


in 4 and details, and emphasized the 
abl reat importance of making the sta- 
uch ‘stics public as promptly as possible. 
} " 
— “eering Committee Appointed 

= Bef closing the conference, Secre- 

cary over appointed the following 

‘teering committee which is to recom- 

ass0- mend methods of securing the desired 

, 190 Bact between the department and the 
on 


anufacturing industry: Henry 


TEXTILE 


B. Thompson, chairman; Alston H. Gar- 
side, C. H. Clark, A. E. Colby, Allen F. 
Johnson, Walter H. Bradley. This com- 
mittee met immediately, elected Mr. 
Garside secretary, and voted to ask the 


national council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers and the Cotton Textile 


Merchants’ Association of New York to 
appoint representatives to meet them at 
separate meetings in the near future for 
the purpose of hearing their report of 
the Washington conference. The 
ing committee will recommend that the 
National Council select a committee that 
will act in an advisory capacity to Sec- 
retary Hoover on matters pertaining to 


steer- 











WORLD 


New York; Alston H. Garside, statistic- 
ian National 
Manufacturers and manager Industrial 
Service Department Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank, Boston; Allen F. Johnson, vice 


Association of Cotton 


president and general manager Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation and former 
president American Cotton Manufactur 
ers’ Association; G. Edward Buxton, 
Jr., vice president B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., Providence ; Walter H Bradley, 


treasurer Pepperell Manufacturing Co 
Boston; A. E 
Pacific Mills, Boston; 
Amory, Browne & (Ce 


Smith, secretary Fall Rive 


Colby, assistant treasurer 
John Cutter, 
Boston; C. G. 
r Cotton Man 
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and Worsted Manufacturers, New 
Yorke: 1 H. Clark, editor Text 
World, Boston; Wm. J. Reed, George H 
McFadden & Co., Philadelphia; Thomas 
J. Fernley, secretary National Whol 
sale Drv Goods Association, New York 


Active Wool Machinery 


Percentage of Idle Machinery Smaller in 
May Than April 

The active 

machinery on May 2, 

the Bureau of the Census, Department 

of show a smaller percent- 


statistics of and idl 


e wi 


as compiled by 


Commerce, 

















- . ~ ry - . a ) q > y c “ar ) t} ¢ dx t t ‘ n 
their industry, and that the Cotton Tex- ufacturers’ Association; E. W. Clark, a8¢ ‘ f idle eS on that date tha 
tile Merchants’ Association appoint a American Frinting Company, Fall ©” April 1 or March 1. a 
committee to advise regarding export River; William T. Galey, Edwin Lord Figures for active and idle machinery 

1; : : y 1, ] ? n 1 TiS¢ 1 T ) 
trade and other merchandising problems. and F. E. Northine, Aberfoyle Manu- on May 2, with comparison \p 
: : re ; . . ) Dp Tf nd Mar 1 s follows 
The National Association of Wool Man- facturing Company, Chester, Pa.: P. E and March are a llow 
o ; id LOOMS SPINNING SPINDLES 
Wider than 50- 50-in. reed Carpet and Set of / 
in. reed space space or less rug Combs Ww 00 en 
TR GUATRLIOR | os 606 sows ca dracnccsse 45,861 12,794 3,963 2,095 1,739,603 
DE ng Been cate ea easuNaeatensceeneees 16,25 5.138 4,572 347 44,050 
OGRE ck Koda oN Sees eens a ewes 62,114 17,932 8,535 6,621 2,442 2,283,653 2,355,552 
PERCENTAGE OF IDLE MACHINERY TO TOTAL REPORTED i 
we DS Eee ee Rices 26.2 28.7 53.6 25.3 14.2 23.8 1 ? 
April 1, 1921 J muretne ‘ Pa oe 36.1 34.4 57.2 33.0 18.7 32.3 2 ; 
March 1, 1921. 43.1 41.7 60.5 46.2 28.3 7 
NUMBER OF MACHINES IN OPERATION PER SHIFT : 
Single Double Single Double Single D'ble Single D'ble Single D'ble Single Double Ss ngle- Di ul he 
May 3, 1081..... fh 1,585 2,794 3.916 47 4,588 360 1,617 47 780 «612 3 1,9 41 11 a. 97¢ 
"ge Se: Ae 1.396 11,821 3,622 41 4,2 2923 1,615 36 0 ?. 58 265 RR, 584 
March 1, 1921 1,799 10,440 3,367 39 3,427 148 1,486 25 94 1,52 68 6 As 
ACTIVE AND IDLE MACHINE AND SPINDLE HOURS ; : 
De, Bere a0 c5s ai wcceuesewnees 9,589,287 2,407,624 685,530 1,056,351 511,485 , 422 7 164 
Me ee theta tes 50s 3,466,314 1,401,231 1,117,134 351,540 era 
April 1—Active.......... 8,339,925 2,070.62 668,413 952,427 
NS ee, te be 5k Kon 1,859,7% 1,205 41,869 ) 
March 1—Active 1,536,665 618,02 660,852 85,6 5 
DE cease ab. wa was 2 043.101 1,092,370 676,151 3,455,3 174,064,918 
PERCENTAGE OF IDLE HOURS T TOTAL REPORTED 
RIOR rs tes ee rey Sas le ac 26.6 36.8 62.0 25.0 ae 
Ee RR Re 5 Ni ee elas Sa aed 38.3 47.3 64.3 35.8 11 $4.1 
DIRE Shin che Cah pane alan nee ae oc 45.3 57.1 63.9 0.f 26.2 0.5 





ufacturers will also appoint an advisory 


committee. 


Textile Conferes and Others Present 
Among the representatives of the cot- 











Glenn, secretary-treasurer Cotton Man 
ufacturers’ Association of ; 
Atlanta; L. L. Arnold, editor Cotton, 
Atlanta; General John P. Wood, presi 


(,eorgia 














Wool Consumption 


Bureau of Markets Shows Amount Used 
from December to March 











f ' ; ; vation< Associati f Wool . 
ton manufacturing industry and others . nt National eee eee , Paul T The Bureau of Markets, Department 
present at the conference with Secretary Manufacture Py RUSS DENS y — of Agriculture, has just issued sta 
Hoover were the following: Henry B. Cherington, secretary-treasure! Nation- tistics showing the consumption of 
Thompson, president of the U. S. Fin- al Association of Wool Manufacturers, wool in this country from December 
ishing Company and National Associa- Boston; J. J. Nevins, secretary-treas- through March. 
tion of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, urer American Association of Woolen The statistics are as follows: 
QUANTITIES ENTERING INTO MANUFACTURE, ACCORDING TO CONDITION, CLASSES AND GRADES 
(In thousands of pounds; i.e, 000 omitted.) 
Grease. Scoured Pulled Total. 
Mar. Mar. Mar Mar Mar. Mar Mar Mar. Total, Feb. 2 Total, Jan. 2 Total, Dec 
Class and grade 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921. 1920 1921 1920. 1921 1920 1921 1920, 1920 1919 
FINE. 
Combing: 
Domestic 2,197 6,126 19 53 120 67 2,336 6,245 2,746 7,247 2,386 9,239 1,177 9,664 
eee 4,270 6,969 167 135 0 0 4,437 7,104 2,394 6,678 2,066 7.14 1,579 6,201 
othing: 
Domestic 642 692 563 «1,045 102 129 1,307 1,866 950 1,803 948 2,313 705 =1,831 
a Sigh na crs wala ea Re 403 448 637 1,492 20 13 1,060 1,953 794 1,799 533 2,040 432 1,946 
% BLOOD 
Combing: 
Domestic ............ 2,614 4,464 12 76 73 69 2.699 4,609 2,402 4,683 1,406 5,865 607 4.702 
ee 1.033 3,515 17 22 0 0 1,050 8,567 641 2920 432 2,988 523 3,089 
Clothing: 
PMGINES as oles ectteus 257 R86 508 580 351 366 1,116 1,832 742 «1,610 406 1,868 437 1,572 
~~ adie atte ke arale 42 218 166 361 10 42 218 621 18% 599 162 566 68 447 
: OOD. 
Combing: 
SD 5a 5 ast owen 2,169 4,667 204 186 422 295 2,795 5,148 1,818 4,293 1,043 5.029 167 3.714 
cuca Seen cae are 1,528 3,47 33 356 0 14 1,561 3,840 978 2,754 717 2,939 698 3,10 
c : 
eee 127 249 1,101 1,505 326 234 1,554 2 O88 915 1,923 707 1,870 651 1,724 
das uieesaetacks dates 72 92 272 570 20 34 682 214 887 120 962 117 78 
Combing: P 
Domestic ....... 338 3.446 162 249 947 2477 see is 
OF tO oem e's:6 od , } 242 476 289 2,976 3,977 3.010 3.656 1.974 3.886 1.558 2 ORR 
EE a5 Can vee - . = abs Ss aN b i 8 55 3.2 
Clothing: steno 4,532 4,397 1 315 1 28 4,645 4,740 3,337 4,485 2,950 5,075 .2,317 4,044 
oe Sts Mabut a dso ae oi aa6 208 133 616 192 131 1,049 947 42 1,134 643 4,140 607 1,041 
a caeen tices als G's aren 2 46 27 486 35 642 96 56 655 5 7 "657 
LOW OR LINCOLN , ‘ ) 11 4 60 69 655 545 907 543 657 
Combing: 
BOOED. cei cidsesccn 5 - : ee - 
en. s 6 4» =» 8 93236 = 251134 8075929 
Clothing: == © 52 1,223 29 62 16 21 397 1,306 517 1,181 522 «1.381 556 «14313 
0 € 
rn ST Siren rth eee see 12 10 100 40 2 2 114 52 115 69 82 103 63 69 
NE Sob ye nivniyne ses 00s 6 0 43 120 ¢ 9 Be 99 76 soa “s ooo 
CARPET. , = , é 55 122 76 9 259 213 110 350 
Co 7 
Filling theses 1,158 2,722 11 104 190 45 1,359 2,871 1,006 3,033 865 3,597 1,167 3,081 
wo thn, eee 1,174 2,814 196 490 127 134 1.497 2438 1501 3/222 cae 597 1,167 3,081 
pon GRADE NOT STATED. - root . ae 9 3,588 2,107 3,228 
WUNRTEIR os caw cses 4,649 2 63 ‘ - 
ea Pata wees 6 33 12 0 28.478 42 3,206 183 3,164 191 2 7 
POPOIEM esse ees ee sees scene ee 2,726 89 5 14 0 0 2.811 103 2,238 1 21594 0 1. "29 
Total: Soe rel ene eee . S : : 
jo TTietr ree 15,194 21,051 3,478 4,380 2,079 1,611 20,751 27,042 16,997 26,735 13,066 31,663 8.855 27.29% 
sinned 17,624 26,420 2,047 4,527 (406 360 20,077 31.307 14.452 28,514 13,234 311401 12'009 28°267 
Grand total 32,818 47,471 5.525 8,907 2,485 1,971 40,828 58,349 31,449 55.249 26,300 63,064 20,264 55,565 
Saas Sotal, Feb. ... 2.006565. 25,750 45,582 283 7,901 1,416 1,766 Soe ee ee oe 
Jrand total, Jan...... 22,068 652,026 3.145 8.976 1,087 2,062 
Grané tetal, Dee 8.......:<.. 16,710 46,167 3,185 7,680 969 1,718 
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The use of all oil or grease for the 
lubrication of bearings 


CAN BE AVOIDED 


CELLUGRAPH 


A Self Lubricating Material 









Trade Mark 


and severe service in cotton 
mills, shops and factories, has 
proven its efficiency and reli- 


After several years of constant 
ability 





IT IS A DEFINITE ADVANCE 


and will revolutionize processes 
where the use of lubricants 
are in any way detrimental. 


SAVE COSTS 
SAVE LABOR 
SAVE DAMAGES 


It is a pleasure to guarantee results 


Cellugraph Engineering Corporation 


73 Tremont Street 


Boston, Mass. 





TEXTILE WORLD 
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Textile World’s 


Catalog of 


Textile Books | 


1921 EDITION 


Lists and describes every up-to-date 
textile book in the English lan- 
guage. The catalog will be sent 
free of charge on request. 


We aim to keep in stock for prompt 
delivery all the best textile books. 


Subscribers to TEXTILE WORLD are 
privileged to order books from us 
on approval for three days’ exami- 
nation, subject only to return of the 
books in first class condition or 
check in payment within ten days if 
the books are retained. 


If you have not seen the 1921 cata- 
log, which contains a number of 
new titles, send for a free copy. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Book Department 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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A Canadian Tire Fabric Mill 


Manhasset Manufacturing Co., of Providence, R. I., Builds New Plant Near Montreal—Details of Size of Yarn Mill 
and of Weave Shed—Material Handling Reduced to Minimum by Construction Features of Plant 


URING the past year the Man- 
hasset Manufacturing Co., of 
Providence, R. I., manufactur- 

tire fabrics, 


rs of high-grade 


decided to enter the Canadian field and 
formed a Canadian company under the 
style of Canadian Manhasset Cotton 
Co., Limited. This company has re- 
cently completed the erection of a new 
mill, and is at present supplying its Ca- 
nadian customers from the Canadian 
plant 

The new plant is located at St. Hy- 
acinthe, about thirty miles from Mont- 
real, on the Canadian National Railway 
lines with connection to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This is an area which 
s becoming very popular on account 
f the abundance and stability of la- 
bor and the satisfactory and reasonable 
supply of power available. These with 
he general transportation facilities of- 


fer a very great inducement to indus- 


trial enterprises generally, and partic- 


ularly companies whose headquarters. 
are in the New England States, of 
whom no less than twelve have located 


here within the last year. 

The plant is situated close to the St. 
Hyacinthe railway station, and has a 
railroad siding running the entire length 
t the property. It comprises a yarn 
mill, weave shed, boiler house and fire- 


proot stair tower. 
Yarn Mill 
The ain building, which is 110 x 


in three stories and basement, 
was designed with a view to extension 
tal length of 500 feet. This 
building has a concrete foundation, and 
the upper walls are of solid brick. The 
mn is of first-class mill type, 
being 6 inches in thickness 
and finished in hardwood. A_ stair 
t nnecting all floors, projects out 
main building, and separated 


—Buildings Equipped Throughout with Fire Protection 


by a fire wall, insures safety in an 
emergency, does not break up any floor 
space, and is a feature in the building 
architecturally. The lavatories are at- 
tached to the stair tower, making their 
position central. They do not interfere 
with the floor space, and by being 
grouped closely to the stair tower al- 
low for the maximum glass area being 
secured. 


Weave Shed 


The weave shed, which is 120 x 310 
feet, one story and basement, has a 
roof of sawtooth construction in order 
to supply sufficient light for weaving op- 
erations. This roof is made up of 5 x 
2 inch spruce on edge, and the roof 
trusses and columns are of steel. This 
building has a concrete foundation, and 
the upper walls are of solid brick; the 
floor is finished in hardwood. The col- 
umns and floor beams in the basement 
are of reinforced concrete with no ex- 
posed steel, in order that the basement 
may be used for cotton storage. The 
windows in the sawtooth are double 
glazed, and every alternate section is 
hung to swing outwards, being con- 
trolled by a sash operator running the 
entire width of the building. By this 
method good ventilation is secured. 

The boiler house is of brick and con- 
crete, with steel sash and wired glass, 
and is equipped with two Goldie & Mc- 
Culloch 72 x 16 feet horizontal return 
tubular boilers. This building was de- 
signed with a view to extension and, 
therefore, the building which now meas- 
ures 25 x 50 feet will later measure 50 
x 50 feet. The chimney was built by 
the Canadian Custodis Co. 


Ventilation and Heating 


Steel 
wooden 


removable 
for winter 


and a 
inside 


outer sash 
1 
sash on the 


use are provided throughout the plant, 
both with good-sized 
vents in order that good ventilation may 
be secured in the winter as well as in 
the summer. To insure even distribu- 
tion of light in the interior of the build- 
ings all inside walls, ceilings, columns 


being equipped 


and beams are finished in mill white 
paint. 
A Dunham vacuum heating system 


was installed by the Garth Co. of Mont- 
real. Small heating units were used in 
order that the temperature may be in 
creased or decreased locally without in- 
terfering with the general temperature 
throughout the buildings. The 
carry about 80 pounds pressure, and 
small piping was used to carry this high 
pressure live steam to convenient points 
in the mill. At these points reducing 
valves are installed which are set at 1- 
pound pressure. The returns are all 
brought back to a receiver in the boiler 
house by means of a vacuum pump, and 
all hot water is discharged into the boil- 
ers through a boiler feed pump; the 
whole system insuring economy in coal 
consumption. 


boilers 


The sanitary fixtures in the buildings 
are of the latest approved factory pat- 
tern, Mott’s “ Atilla” automatic 
combination being used. Everything in 
the plumbing work was finished with a 
view to a combination of strength and 
sanitary efficiency. 


closet 


To supply hot wa- 
ter for domestic purposes a tank was 
installed in the basement of the weave 
shed, and is connected with a live steam 
main to the heat 
water in cold 


boiler house to this 


weather 


Fire Protection, Lighting, Power 


The buildings are equipped through- 


out including canopies over loading 


tae 


Tire Fabric Plant of Canadian 


Manhasset Cotton Co., Ltd. 


with 
system 1s 


platforms automatic sprinklers. 
The connected to two 
arate city mains with valve controls. In 
case of emergency 


sep- 


a reserve supply is 
provided for by a 50,000-gallon steel 
water tank the site at the 
rear of the main mill, with valve con- 
trol house and heater directly under- 
neath water tank. The prevention of 
freezing in zero weather of the water 
in this tank is insured by a direct sup- 
ply of steam to the heater the 
boiler house 


erected on 


from 


The power is obtained from the 
Southern Canada Power Co.'s sub-sta 
from the plant, 
over two special transmission lines, one 
being kept as spare. These lines ter- 
minate on a pole outside the building, 
on which are mounted the 
and disconnecting switches. The power 
is then taken to the building under- 
ground by lead covered drawn 
through metal conduit to an 
panel on switchboard 


The in the buildings is all in 
stalled in conduit in the most approved 


tion, about one mile 


choke coils 


cabl S 


incoming 


wiring 


manner, each motor starter being pro 
tected by a Square D switch and over- 
load relays. The lighting is all con- 


trolled from safety panel boxes on each 
floor, and drop lights of 40 watts each 
arranged over instead 


every machine 


of general illumination 


Individual or small group drives are 


used throughout in order that only a 
small percentage of the machines will 
be stopped while making repairs 
Leather belt drives, Canadian SKF 
hangers and ball bearings, Canadian 
Crocker Wheeler motors, Dodge Man 
ufacturing Co. pulleys and shafting, 


are used for transmission purposes, giv 


ing as a result a well driven and easily 


operated mill, which may be classed 
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ANALYSIS 


made from car samples by 


ANALYSIS 





Moisture ... 98 large consumer 
Volatile Matter . 16.20 DEOMI i cass cix noes 1.24 
Fixed Carbon 78.09 Volatile Matter ....... 18.58 
Ash aoe 4.73 Psxed Carbon «. ...s... 75.13 
. UN a okt cone Seana eeheee 5.05 
a 100.00 —_———- 
OE 5s sis ora aacs ee 60 100.00 
B. T. Us: CDry) «<5 15 ee eee 67 
B. T. U’s (As Rec’d).. 14890 : Rs ae Ue 0 i: ee 15469 
F. T. A .... 3000° B. T. U.’s (As Rec’d).. 15230 


Made by GOV ERNMENT KI NG («@) /\ fl F, rr: A Tr Trrer? See” 3010° 


“The Peer of them all” 


Mined at Windber, Pa., from the Genuine South Fork Miller Vein, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; classified in Pool 1. 


WANTED Test orders from consumers whose conditions 
are most exacting. Every shipment guaranteed. 
Experiment at our expense. 


For Steam, Smithing and Bunkering It Has No Equal 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Piers 
aif 





mma 
i 


OUR AIM! = 


To provide our customers with a source of supply for high grade 
coals, which will prove mutually advantageous in all circumstances. We 
not only furnish coal but in addition an exceptional service in fitting the 
proper fuel to match your individual requirements. The Purchasing | 
Agent of a large corporation recently wrote us—* YOUR SERVICE ! 
has been a source of much satisfaction and assistance to us.” Our un- 
limited supply of high grade coals from the best producing fields 
places us in position to render you the kind of treatment you have a 
right to expect. Our various offices are waiting to serve you instantly. 
Once our customer always our customer. 


C. H. LOUGHRIDGE. 









EK. J. MeCUE, Manager of Sales 
General Offices: FINANCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Offices ‘ : . 
fh South Fork Coal Sales Co. 


_ Whitehall Building C. P. R. Building 141 Milk St. 
ae Siew See, eT. TORONTO, ONT. BOSTON, MASS. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 





th some of the most elaborately 


juipped mills in this country. 
Handling Reduced to Minimum 


[he siding at the rear of the build- 
vs reduces the problem of handling 
th the raw material and the finished 
oduct to a minimum. The raw ma- 
rial is unloaded at the receiving plat- 
rm and conveyed down the chute to 
basement of the weave shed, which 

been equipped as a store room un- 
the increase in output warrants the 
‘tion of a separate storage building. 


The bales are then conveyed to the 


picker room in the mill building base- 
ment where the bale opener and _ pick- 
ers are located in a fireproof compart- 
ment. A feature in the picker room is 
the dust ducts from the pickers, which 
are of concrete and are laid under the 
floor with manholes at suitable inter- 
vals for cleaning purposes. These con- 
ni to the dust chamber and dust 
t Fs 


1e remaining area of the basement 
he mill building and the first floor 
mmodate the carding machines, 


Cotton: Technical Section—Continued 


drawing frames and slubbers. On the 
second and third floors the spinning 
frames and warpers are situated. A 
two-ton freight elevator in a 
fireproof shaft situated between the 
weave shed and mill building enables 
material to be moved from floor to floor 
expeditiously. Two-thirds of the floor 
area of the weave shed is taken up by 
the twisters and looms. The remaining 
area is partitioned off as a cloth room 
and inspection room, from which the 
finished cloth can be shipped by way of 
the covered loading platform, 
freight car or road transport. 

The general contractors for the build- 
ings were W. I. Bishop, Limited, 
struction engineers, Montreal. 
plumbing and heating were executed 
by the Garth Co., Limited, Montreal. 
The sprinkler system was installed by 
the Grinnell Co., of Canada. The 
Whitall Electric Co. was the electrical 
contractor. 

The entire plant was designed and 
erected under the supervision of J. M. 
Robertson, Limited, 
signing engineers, 


encased 


either by 


con- 


The 


consulting and de- 


Montreal. 


Number of Fibres in Yarns’ 


Information Useful in Maintaining 
Quality—Check on Cotton Purchases 


By H 
‘| %O count the number of fibres in the 
t 


ransverse section of yarns is sim- 
collect and tabulate observations; 


th value for utilitarian purposes will 
lepend upon the amount of knowledge 
ssed by the individual who wishes 

» them. It may therefore be said 

that these notes are not academic, nor do 
they make any pretence to being other 
than a few comments of a practical char- 
act m some observations made on the 
su t of the number of fibres in yarns. 

Fibres Easily Counted 
\ microscope is, of course, necessary. 


TI bres are mounted on a slide and 
| in the usual way. Two methods 

adopted in mounting the fibres. 
Either the yarn may be embedded in a 
and sections cut, or the yarn it- 







Villiam S. 


Taggart. 


glass or slide it is a very easy matter to 
count the number of fibres at a number. 
of points on the slide, each count of 
fibres being equal to that which would 
be obtained if an actual had 
been cut at each point. 

As a preliminary to counting the 
fibres, it is necessary to obtain the counts 
of the yarn to be tested, and this had 
better be done after the cops have been 
conditioned. A _ lea _ will apparently 
cover a multitude of irregularities, but 
as is well known this length is not suf- 
ficient to give an accurate average 
the counts so to obtain the counts as 
accurately as possible from several cops. 

A series of pieces cut from the yarn 
that has been used for testing the counts 
can now be untwisted 


section 


of 


and mounted on 
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he placed on the slide and the slides, and the counting carried out 
sely separated and counted di- methodically and tabulated. A series of 
rn he latter method is the simpler counts can be tested all spun from th« 
for our purpose, but instead same cotton, 
the spun yarn it can be taken Plotting the Results 
. — the rollers before it = If the number of fibres for each count 
t if twisted it can be untwisted of yarn are plotted on squared paper it 
Ce and then mounted will be found that a smooth curve can 
. ide. By using a ruled cover be drawn through the points, and this 
*A 


.cted from “The Textile Recorder.” 


curve is a hyperbola. It is not a difficult 


matter to find that the 
in type, 


curve hyper- 
and when this is noted one 
can at once say that the different grades 


bolic 


of the coton used in the various counts 
of yarn have the same average diameter. 
Of course, the microscope would also 
give us this information direct, but it 
is interesting to find that the informa 
tion can be deduced without using the 
microscope for the purpose of comparing 
the diameters. 


How Standard Curve Can Be Plotted 










Since the average diameter of the 
fibres are about equal for all grades of 
say the Egyptian cotton “ Sak,” we have 
a basis on which a curve can be plotted 
if we know the number of fibres con 
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Fig. 2.—40s to 150s Sakellaridis Yarns 
Plotted on Larger Scale Than in 
Fig. 1. 

tained in the cross section of any one 


count of yarn spun from this cotton. 


Suppose, after carefully ascertaining 
the counts, that a yarn of 60s spun 
from “Sak” contains an average of 
65 fibres in its cross section. From this 
data we can readily deduce the niwn- 
ber of fibres in any counts spun from 

Sak” without troubling to count the 
fibres under the microscope. The sys- 
tem of number yarns enables us to do 
this. The following is a brief state- 
ment of the reasoning 

No. 1 counts is based on 840 yards 
weighing 1 pound 

If this No. 1 is drawn out to twice 840 
yards its cross secti will be reduced 
to one-naif. 

If No. 1 is drawn out to three times 
840 yards its cross section will be r 
duced to one-third. 

If No. 1 is drawn out to one hun 
dred times 840 yards, its cross section 
will be reduced to one-hundredth 

From this it is quite clear that as the 
counts increase the cross section will 
decrease in an inverse ratio 

Counts 10 will be 10 times longer to 
the pound than counts one, and one-tenth 
the area 

Counts 60 will be 60 times longer t 
the pound than counts one, and one 
sixtieth the area 


Counts 100 will be 100 times longer to 
the pound than counts one, and one one 
hundredth the 

The 


may 


area. 

area of the cross section of yarns 
therefore be represented by form- 
ing a fraction with one as the numera- 


the 
the 


and 
Since 


tor counts as the denominato1 


cross section 
these 


inl 


Ot a con 
epresent its 
our example of 60s 
counts we can say that one-sixtieth con 
tains 65 ftbres 


yarn 
sists of fibres, fibres 1 
area, so that 


Simple proportion will now enable us 
to calculate the number of fibres in anv 
counts. For example: 

l 
lf contains 65 fibres, then 
60 
1 65 x 60 
will contain 

100 100 

or 100s counts will contain 39 fibre 

It will be seen from. this that the 
known counts multiplied by the fibres in 
Its cross section equal 3,900, and_ this 
number will be a constant \ll that is 
necessary, therefore, is to divide 3,900 
by any counts and the quotient will be 
the number of fibres in the cross section 
of that count. Example: 

3900 

No 10 will have 390 
10 
3900 

No 1) will have 195 
20 
3900 

No 60 will have 0 
60 
3900 

No. 100 will have 39 
100 
3900 

No. 1 will have 3900 
l 
3900 

No. 3900 will have 1 
3900 

The above method gives a wide rang 


of data which aiiliaas us to plot a curve 
Such a curve in Fig. 1. We 
know from the method of its construc 
tion that it is a hyperbola, but it would 
be an easy matter to prove this from the 


shown 


is 


curve itself. The horizontal lines rep 
resent the number of the fibres, while 
the vertical lines show the counts of 
yarn, the range being from 10s to 250s 
Of course, “ Sak is not used for so 
long a range of yarns, and these ex 
tremes have only been taken to indicate 
the character of the curve \ more 
usual range has been plotted in Fig. 2 
on a larger scale, and any reader can 
test for himself the correctness of the 
number of fibres in any yarns he spins 
irom “Sak.” It need scarcely be added 
that the number of fibres means the 
average number of fibres of a number 
of tests. A single test might show mort 
or less fibres, and it is a great object 
lesson on irregularities of yarn to pass 
a few samples of yarn under the micro 
scope and to note the number of the 
fibres at various points. 


Practical Value of a Standard 
Curves such Fig. 1 Fig 2 are 
useful indicators of mixed 
ind as records of deterioration. 
be made 
microscope, and 


firms 


as 


or 
as cottons 
Photo 
of the 

these 


who 


micrographs can easily 
under the 
orm a valuable 
desire to 


work. 


yarns 
for 
high standard ol 
combination with strength 
useful information is obtained and 
*k supplied on the quality the 
cotton chosen or supplied. 

\ knowledge of the fibres in the varn 
to deduce the 
previous process 
the spinning 
a valuable guide to consider 
draft, settings of rollers, etc. To take 
example: In spinning 100s we should 
probably use a 410 grain per yard lap 


reco! d 
maintain a 
In 


tests, 


a che of 


enables one number of 


tibres in any 


card lap te 


the 
and 


ns of 


from 
machine, 
tic 


all 
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Miners — Incorporated 1895 — S hip pers 


EMPIRE 
Bituminous Steam Coal 





Wits striking miners, laborers, switchmen and 

~ longshoremen on one hand and car shortages 
and embargoes on the other, the Coal Industry has 
had troubles all its own, the past few years. 


That difficult period has been but “normal times” 
for “Empire” customers. The Empire Company 
has an unbroken record of contracts fulfilled from 
its founding, twenty-five years ago to the present day. 


The company will continue its policy of fair and 
honest dealings. 


Of course such a record could never be made with- 
out coals of unusual uniformity and high fuel value. 


Before placing your contract, study our prices. 


EMPIRE CoAL MINING COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 


416 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Clearfield, Pa. Albany, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


. : or ? vo oes 


““Ask the Man Who Burns It” 


. 
vo 
y 





on the comber. A 100s yarn will con- 
tain 39 fibres in its cross section, so that 
a 410 grain per yard lap will contain 
about 192,000 fibres in its cross section. 
A comber cylinder will have about 10,000 
needles in its 17 rows. These needles 
will pass through the cotton, say five 
times, so that about 50,000 needles will 
pass through the 192,000 fibres. It will 
be at once seen that combing is a pro- 
cess far from combing out each individ- 
ual fibre; as a matter of fact the best 
combing will only comb the cotton in 
groups of three to four fibres each on 
the average. Of course, a number of 
fibres will be treated individually, but 
this implies that there will be correspon- 
dingly larger groups of fibres that are 
not combed at all. 
Fetish of Length of Staple 

Another useful purpose that such a 
diagram as Fig. 1 will serve will be its 
suggestiveness in the direction of the 
range of counts that can be spun from 


Cottun Technical Section—Continued 


any given class of coton. Similar dia- 
grams drawn out for Indian, American 
and other cottons may cause the thought- 
ful reader to enquire more fully than 
usual why, for instance, Indian cotton 
is confined to a certain limit of counts, 
or American cotton treated differently 
than say Egyptian cotton. Length of 
staple is a stock reason, but we shall 
never make much progress in cotton 
spinning until length of staple takes a 
less prominent position to that which it 
now holds. 


A note must be added to point out 
that the number of fibres in a cross sec- 
tion is independent of whether the cot- 
ton is carded or combed. Yarn is num- 
bered without reference to any process 
it has gone through, and as fibres and 
moisture are the only materials that give 
a yarn weight, it is clear that say 60s 
carded yarn cannot be different from 60s 
combed yarn so far as number of fibres 
in the cross section is concerned. 


Cleaning Device for Warpers 


Prevents Bunches of Fly 


from Passing to the Beam 


By A. 


K VERYONE familiar with the op- 
4 eration of warpers knows how fly, 
msisting of short fibres, collects on 
op wires, and if not cleaned off is 
irried forward in bunches with the 
irn. These bunches when they pass 
the beam are compressed so hard 
hat they practically become a part of 
he yarn. In subsequent operations 
ich as twisting, sashing and weaving 
ey appear as uneven sections in the 
arn and make thick and thin places, 
thereby lowering the quality and ap- 
arance of both yarn and cloth. 


} 


Of course this difficulty is worse with 
ver grades of yarn than with those of 
cher quality, but whatever class of 
imn is being run there is this constant 
umulation of waste, which is ready 
attach itself to the warp at frequent 
ntervals and cause the difficulties men- 
ned. 


in order to prevent too large an 
ount of waste from collecting the 
irper tender stops her machine three 
four times a day, and with a fan 
ws down the waste which has at- 
hed itself to the drop wires and other 
rfaces through or over which the yarn 
sses. Once or twice a week an air 
e is used in some mills to make a 
rough cleaning. But both of these 
rations have a tendency to deposit 
fly on the beam, and unless every 
of it is removed at once, some will 
run into the yarn 


Continuous Cleaning 


order to eliminate these bunches of 

ste and to keep the top of the 
rpers clean continuously, a fan was 
nstalled on a warper in the mill with 
which the writer is connected. This 
which was of a type similar to an 
tric fan, was run by a band from 
tight pulley of the warper and 
ed a current of air to pass across 
he machine, preventing the waste from 
accumulating on the drop wires. While 
the desired results were obtained with 


this device, there were some features 
Which were very objectionable. The fan 
Proveeted about 12 inches above the 


warper which mage it difficult for the 


FG. 


tender to reach the 
when tying in a broken end. There was 
also an element of danger present in the 
possibility of the 


warper threads 


warper tender getting 
her fingers in the way of the rapidly 
revolving fan blades, and 

And the price seemed 


almost prohibitive when it was consid 


receiving a 
serious injury. 


ered that a great many warpers were 
to be equipped. 

The writer therefore worked out a 
device, shown in’ the accompanying 





Warper Equipped with Contin- 
uous Cleaning Device 


illustrations, which does the work very 
satisfactorily and eliminates all the ob- 
jectionable features of the fan. As will 
be noted by the illnstrations, the device 
consists of a nozzle (1) through which 
air is blown across the drop wires. The 
air is supplied by our humidifier system 
through pipe (2). In this pipe there is 
a quick opening gate valve (3) which 
is operated by a rod (4) controlled by 
the starting treadle (5) of the warper. 
The opening of the valve and conse- 
quently the supply of air to the nozzle 
is regulated by lock-nuts (6) on rod 


(4). 


The amount of air is regulated so as 
to blow just across the warper. This 
is to prevent the waste from one warper 
from entering the work on another. 
Che nozzle is made of %-in. tee, with a 
nipple screwed in each end. The ends 
are capped and the nipples may be made 
any length so as to cover a wider sur- 


face if desired. In this completed noz- 





How Operation Is Controlled 
by Starting Treadle 


zle a row of very small holes has been 
drilled, as is very plainly shown in sec- 
tions AA, 


Cost Is Insignificant 


The device is small enough so as not 
to interfere with the warper tender, and 
there is absolutely no danger of acci 
dent, as there are no moving parts. The 


SeclionAA 





Fig. 3. Details of Nozzle 


nections 


Con- 


cost is very small, for there are only a 
few small pipe fittings besides the valve, 
and the device can easily be made and 
installed by any ordinary mill mechani 

The cost of operating is also very 
small. As it runs only when the warper 
is running no air is wasted. The holes 
in the nozzle are so small that it takes 
very littlhe more air than a humidifier 
head, and much less than an air clean- 
ing hose. 

The warper equipped with this cde 
vice has been in operation long enough 
to observe the merits or defects of the 
arrangement. The machine is cleaner 
than any of its neighbors and is kept 
clean continuously, therefore it runs 
more steadily. Plans are now under 
way to equip all our other warpers with 
this cleaner. 








Business Literature 








C'ycos Tastes; Taylor Instrument Com 

panies, Rochester, N. Y. 

An interesting aftermath of the recent 
meeting of the American Chemical So 
ciety at Rochester, N. Y., was the pre 
sentation by mail to members and 
guests who attended that convention, of 
a copy of this valuable little handbook, 
prepared by the Taylor Instrument Co. 
lt comprises general data 
temperature 
controlling 
and 


concerning 
and 
hydrom 
instruments 
In addition to featuring the many in 
struments made by 
carries tables 


indicating, recording, 
instruments, and 


eters meteorological 


these companies it 
which are of very great 
service to any man engaged in technical 
work. Just to cite these, the 
first table shows equivalent temperature 
readings for Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
scales: The information has been com 
piled from the 
sources. 


one ot 


most authoritative 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE POWER 
Loom AND THE ArT oF WEAVING; by 
\lexander Brown; James P. Mathew 
& Co., Dundee, Scotland. 

This is the tenth edition of this pra 
tical treatise which has just been care 
fully revised and brought up to date by 
Thomas Woodhouse, head 
the weaving and designing department 
of Dundee Technical College 
has been brought up to date, 
been amplified by the addition of 
new illustrations 

This book has 


years by 


master ol 


The text 
and has 
several 


been used for 


many 
persons actually 
operations, and it is 
tended as a text book for students. It 
describes in detail the principles in 
volved in, and the parts which govern, 
the various 
loom 


‘ngaged in 


weaving also in 


movements of the power 


in the process ot weaving 


PERSONAL RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY, by 


A. M. Simons; The Ronald Press Co 

New York. 

This book is in a way 
vey of 


a general sur- 
the entire field of industrial re- 
approaching the from 
the standpoint of the scientific laws, 
which have been found applicable to em 
ployer-employe relations. The 
who is manager of the 
partment of 
management 


lations, subject 


author, 
personnel de 
the Leffingwell-Ream Co., 
engineers, analyzes the 
various industrial problems to determine 
the reaction of human nature to the 
presented, because he feels 
that that factor runs uniformly through 
all such problems 


conditions 


He keeps the point 
of view of the worker thus constantly in 
mind, but he also uses effect upon pro- 
duction as a sort of measuring stick for 
the various plans and suggestions, be 
cause he that in the 
standard by which 
employe service methods are gauged. 
Among many other subjects he treats 
of mental and trade tests; introduction 
of the new employe; 
relations; labor 


realizes 
analysis that is the 


final 


training; wag 
turnover; working en 
ironment; organization of the per 
sonnel department and democracy in in 
dustry. He analyzes the various forms 
of the latter and concludes with inte: 
esting notes on British 


experiments 1n 
joint-management. 
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MILLIONS 


MORE YARDAGE || 


1,700,000 yards per year is the increased rate 
of production which a well known manufacturer 
of cotton goods is able to maintain on a single 


Tentering Frame! 


Previous costs have not been increased a single 
cent. In other words, this added production 


represents clear, increased profits. 


Now just stop to consider how much cheaper 
and how much more profitably this producer 
can sell his goods than the manufacturer who 


allows his machinery to under-produce! B 


Competition, as you know, is keen. ‘The manu- 
facturer who can sell the best grade of material : 


at the lowest price is going to win. 


What the Jones Tachometer has done for the : 
above mentioned producer it will do for YOU. 4 


Let us show you how. And when we do, you 
will doubtless ask us, as so many others have, : 





.. ee ie ; 
— why the Jones costs so little. 


mnt 
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Consolidated Instrument Company of America 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
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Dressing and Grinding 


UDUTUELLURAIEC UCT 


Dronsfield’s Patent 


LICKER-IN 
GRINDING and DRESSING 
MACHINE No. 93 


with 
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CA 


W ire-Mounting 
Attachment No. 105 
EVERY MILL NEEDS 
ONE 
What it does— 
. Straightens bent teeth! 
2. Sharpens the points! 
3. Makes the Licker-in cylin- 
drical and parallel! 
!. Rewires if necessary! 
: THE ONE AND ONLY 
_ ANOTHER DRONSFIELD 
IDEA 
DOZENS ALREADY 
iN U.S.A. 


(1H enerereeeeeeeT 


reaennensaee 
5s RS hm 


Get on the List! 


Depicting the same 
Machine-re-wiring 
Lickers-in 


Ha 


ELTA 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


Winnsboro } Mills En Enlarged 


Build New Mill. 


709 Feet Long— 


Extend Village and Welfare Work 


ee MILLS, operated by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., mana- 
gers, is located in Winnsboro, South 
Carolina, on the line of the Southern 
Railway which runs between Charlotte 
and Augusta. The plant has had rather 
an interesting history. When taken 
over in 1916 by the present managers, 
the mill was a comparatively small one 
of 25,000 spindles and 500 looms running 
on print cloths. In the early part of 
1917, however, the corporation entered 
into a contract with the United States 
Rubber Co., as a result of which the 
plant was substantially enlarged and 
equipped for the manufacture of fabrics 
for the rubber company’s exclusive use 
over a five year period. After three 
years’ operation on this basis, however, 
Winnsboro’s customer, because of a 
tremendous increase in their business 
and because they found the product of 
the mill most satisfactory, again re- 
quested an enlargement, as a result of 
which the plant was once again doubled 
and the contract term extended to Jan- 
uary, 1927. During all of this period 
the rubber company takes the entire 
production of the mill. 


Mill 709 Feet Long 
The new addition to the plant is just 
nearing completion. It is an absolutely 
modern building of reinforced concrete, 


three stories and a basement, 116 feet 
wide and 709 feet long, with a floor 
space of 296,000 square feet. Large 


bays of steel sash afford splendid light; 
toilet most up-to-date 
and in way proper sanitary 
conditions, heating and ventilation have 
been provided to safeguard the health of 
the workers. 

The plant when complete will total 
about 78,000 producing spindles, exclu 
sively for the manufacture of rubber 
fabrics. It is equipped with textile ma 
chinery of the latest and most approved 
design so arranged that by means of the 
automatic conveyors the stock in process 
is transferred in the most direct line 
from one department to another and at 
a minimum expense. 

To the Atlanta office of Lockwood, 
Green & Co., engineers, is due the 
credit for the very satisfactory layout 
of this entire plant, both old and new 
units, and the actual construction work 
was done under its sole 

It would be difficult, 
to think of a time more 
struction work than the 


facilities are 
every 


super isi n 
if not impossible, 
difficult for con 
winter of 1919 


and 1920, for simultaneously labor 
shortage, delayed shipments of material, 
railroad embargoes, and torrents of rain 
day after day confronted engineers and 
contractors throughout most of the con- 
struction period. Speed, however, was 
of first importance. Ground was broken 
in December, 1919, with the full knowl- 
edge that the mill must be ready for ma- 
chinery installation by August, 1920. In 
spite of almost unparalleled difficulties 
the engineers and true to 
their word, were ready for the machinery 
at the agreed upon time. Then followed 
the shipments of textile equipment, and 
today the new mill is virtually complete, 
a plan which will ever be a memorial to 
the skill and ability of the engineers and 
the several contractors 
Mill Village 
As the additional machinery requires, 
of course, a large increase in the operat 
ing force, an entire new section has had 
to be added to the mill village 
Much attention and study has been de- 
voted to this work both by Lockwood, 
& Co., managers, and Lockwood, 
& Co., engineers, in order to 
obtain a village which would best pro 
vide for the welfare of its inhabitants 
Up-to-date modern cottages have been 
constructed of the bungalow type, now 
exceeding 200 in all, and are equipped 
with all modern conveniences including 
electric lights, bathrooms, and the purest 
of drinking water. There is even a com- 


contractors, 


Increased 


existing 


Greene 
Greene 


munity garage, which accommodates 
twenty cars, for the use of the people. 
For amusement there is an athletic 


indoor recreation 


The 


field, gymnasium, 
grove and juvenile swimming pool 


most popular “movie” stars can be 

seen at the moving picture theatre 
To cut down living expenses a mill 

store, run on a cost basis, is operated for 


the benefit of the employes. The 
addition of a ten-ton ic 
of inestimable 
sive heat of 

Those unfortunate 
enouch to be ill are provided with med- 
ical service in the new stucco dispensary 
or at the first-aid mill, 
recistered alwavs in 
attendance. 

There are two 
lent school. I: 
the sincere desire of the 
provide all bettern 
the physical, mental and 
fare of the worker 


recent 
‘-e plant has proved 
during the 
mid-summer 


value exces- 


workers who ar 


room in the 
where a nurse is 
an excel 
it has been 
managers to 
1ents that minister t 


churches and 
other words, 


spiritual wel 


Cloudy and Shady Wool Cloth 


Causes 


of Defects in Stock 


Dyed Goods and Piece Dyes 


ANY inquiries regarding cloth hav- 
ing a cloudy appearance have heen 


received of late from readers troubled 
with this fault 
These nquiries generally come trom 


more especially 
-harge 


ount for 


the finishing department, 
the wet finishing, for the 
of this work usually has to acc 
the defect and he is naturally the one 
concerned. Although probably in 
the great majority of cases, even 
dyed fabrics, the cause of trouble does 
rot rightly belong to the wet finishing 
room, yet by reason of its being usually 


man in 


most 


in wool 


developed in the wet operations, unless 
t can be proven that the orig 


nal source is elsewhere, the blame is put 


clear] 


upon the finisher 


After cloudiness has developed in the 


th it may be very difficult to locate 


the original cause, because there are sev- 


eral things that can create the same ob 


jectionable appearance and one or all 
mav be factors. Therefore, it is often 
necessary to experiment diligently and 


skillfully in order to locate the origin 
and determine how to root it out. 
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PROCESS 


Of re-topping old 
CARD ROOM 
SPINDLES that 
have become broken 
Or worn out and will 
not retain a flyer prop- 
erly, has been the 
means of SAVING 
MILLS THOU- 
SANDS OF DOL- 
LARS. 


DON’T 
DISCARD 
YOUR 
OLD 
SPINDLES 


Either card-room or 
spinning, before con- 
sulting us, for even 
though yu CANNOT 
SET OR PLUMB A 
CROOKED — SPIN- 
DLE, this does not 
mean that it 1s 


WORTHLESS. 


WE 
MANUFACTURE 


Steel Rolls, Flyer Press- 
ers, Card Room Spindles, 
Lifting Rods, Cylinder 
Heads, 


WE 
REPAIR 


Steel Rolls, Spindles and 
Flyers of all kinds, Picker 
Lamp Pins, ete. 


WE 
SELL 


TWISTERS, SINGLE 
or DOUBLE SPINNING 
RINGS of the best make. 


SOUTHERN 
SPINDLE & FLYER 


CO., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods bout 


Pontamine Brown D3G—s offered to the that 
cotton industry as a basis for browns of all ih 
kinds, where shades of great brilliancy are 
required. 





Pontamine Fast Pink BL—is a new pink 
of exceptional purity of shade, fastness to light 






and good value. We recommend its use in 






all branches of cotton goods dyeing. 






E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Branch Offices 






New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 





Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


In some ways there is a resemblance 
cloudiness and shadiness. In 
ther respects, there is a decided differ- 
ence between the two. In the former the 
shape and position of the defects are 
and scattered. In shady cloth 
defects are well defined in a par- 
position. Thus the two can easily 
nguished from each other by any 
ne nversant with wool manufactur- 


between 


s 


4 


As commonly understood in a woolen 
mill, 


shady cloth is one produced by 
uneven! filling yarn or uneven weaving, 
hut these are not usually factors in the 
-ausing of cloudy cloth, which as already 
stated is ordinarily developed in wet fin- 
shin It is different, however, in the 


ase piece dyed fabrics, as then it is 


genet recognized that the danger of 
Joudiness is as great in dyeing as in 
finishing. The question of who is to 


blame for the fault in piece dyed cloth is 


frequently a matter of dispute between 
the dyer and the finisher in the mill. 


Stock Dyed Goods 


An inquiry was recently received from 
a finisher in a mill running on fancy 
wool goods, to the effect that he was hav- 
ing trouble on account of pieces having a 
loudy appearance after being wet fin- 
ished and dried. He explained that for 
about two years previously, or for the 
length of time he had held his position, 
the goods were finished quite satisfac- 
torily, and that there had been but lit- 
tle difficulty in overcoming the trouble 
that now existed. He had recently tried 
every means within his knowledge to get 
the g out right, but was unable to do 
so and was now at his wit’s end about 
do. The question was asked as 
whether or not the wool oil used in 
the picking room was likely to cause any 
part of the trouble; also urgent request 
was made for our best advice to help him 
ut his, of course, was willingly giv- 
n, but the causes that may create cloud- 

ess so various that a good deal of 

will probably have to be done 
at the mill before the seat of trouble is 
found. Some possible causes in stock 
lyved fabrics are given here, and there 
may be others that have been overlooked 
e slipped our memory. 


Inefficient Cloth Washing 


ind the most likely, is insufficient 
by not thoroughly cleansing the 
tree from grease or other objec- 
matter that may be present or 
se. This might be by reason of 
shing liquor being deficient in 
strength, or reversely. With 
the liquor will not be thoroughly 
in raising the grease and dirt 
fabric, hence, some parts of 

th will be better cleansed than 
and cloudiness may be expected. 
other some dye will be stripped 
developed, and as the most ex- 
sed parts of the fabric will be the 
fected, the same result may be 
I Even with the washing liquor 
t pr r alkaline strength, the conse- 
likely to be the same by having 
r either too cold or too hot, for 
th the one the grease and dirt 
be raised evenly, and with the 
will be stripped from the 


. ; shade developed upon it. 


thy 


ng that any colors are reason- 
dyed, the finisher must accept 


nsibility for all bad results in 
Washine, as it is his business to ascer- 
an what alkaline strength the liquor is 
requir 


to properly cleanse the goods, 
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and not to appreciably exceed the 
strength actually required. Of course it 
is the same in respect to the temperature 
of the water. 

Another possible cause of cloudiness is 
dye that is not fast enough fixed on the 
material. How fast the dye can be 
attached depends upon the sort of color. 
Some can be dyed positively fast, prac- 
tically against any extent of wet finish- 
ing, while others can be dyed only rea- 
sonably fast. No color should be dyed 
that cannot withstand a reasonable test. 
It can easily be imagined what the re- 
sult will be if dye bleeds out in the full- 
ing or washing of the goods, and how 
difficult it will be to cover up the bad 
effects, for it will be impossible to re- 
move them. Under such a condition, 
cloudiness is likely to be developed in 
about the same manner as in the other 
case, and even a very slight bleeding out 
may show up the bad effects very plainly. 

If the colors have not been dyed rea- 
sonably fast the dyer is responsible for 
the trouble in the first place, and he 
should be called to account immediately 
after it is seen, otherwise the finisher is 
remiss in his duty. This is when con- 
flict of opinion between the dyer and fin- 
isher usually occurs, as naturally the for- 
mer will not admit the fault until it is 
clearly proven against him. However, 
the practiced eye of the superintendent 
or cloth inspector will likely be able to 
place the blame upon the proper shoul- 
ders, and if need be the matter can be 
demonstrated by cutting out small pieces 
of the perfect and imperfect cloth and 
comparing the colors. 

It is essential for the best interest of 
the mill that there be amicable relations 
between the dyer and the finisher, be- 
cause some of their duties are so closely 
connected that unless the two men con- 
sult freely, the best possible results can- 
not be obtained. The finisher should 
be made aware of any color dyed that re- 
quires especially careful treatment in 
the wet finishing processes, and on his 
part the finisher should try to make up 
for any delinquency in not having colors 
dyed fast enough. 


Cloth Kept in Wet Condition 


A third possible cause of the same 
trouble is in allowing the pieces of cloth 
to lie too long a time in a wet or damp 
condition. The trouble from this is not 
likely to be as serious. In some cases of 
stock or color combinations, when the 
cloth is allowed to remain too long in a 
wet condition, as well as in loose or un- 
rolled form, the color inclines to change 
somewhat in places where it is most ex- 
posed. These places are usually where 
the cloth is folded, and as the folds are 
likely to be unequal and uneven, the 
shady effects caused by the changed 
color may show up in the form of cloud- 
iness. These bad effects, however, are 
usually plainly distinguishable from 
those developed by the other causes giv- 
en. To obviate these defects, it should 
be arranged to have the wet finishing 
operations, as well as the drying opera- 
tion, follow each other as closely as pos- 
sible. If this cannot be done in good 
time the damp cloth should be rolled 
straight on wooden rollers. But it is 
much better not to delay the drying of 
the cloth 


Wool Oil Not a Factor 


In to the question as to 
whether or not the wool oil would be 
likely to cause the cloudy appearance, or 
be a factor in it, the answer is that it is 

(Continued on page 201) 





WE MANUFACTURE 


CLOTH BOARDS 


(PLAIN PAPER-BOARDS EXCLUSIVELY) 
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CAPACITY TWO CARLOADS DAILY 
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CONTINENTAL PAPER CO. 


BOGOTA, NEW JERSEY 
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We will dive you some 


Picker Sticks 


free of cost if you will fill out the 
coupon below, at the same time 
sending us one of your sticks to 
work from. A paper sketch will 
do if all dimensions are given. 
The sticks will come to you pre- 
paid, without obligation. 


Southern Bending Company 


Johnson City : Tennessee 


SOUTHERN BENDING CO.. 
Johnson City, Tenn 


Make up some picker sticks for us like the sample we are sending you. and send 
respect them to us without charge. If you can improve on this stick, please do so, 


Name of Mill 
Address 
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Sheer Merit—that’s all 


You'll find 


Sargent Dryers 


in upwards of two hundred mills. Everyone installed 


strictly on its merits—on its ability to dry rapidly, 
thoroughly and uniformly, yet preserving the natural 
life and structure of the fibre; accomplishing these 
results at a low consumption of steam and power. 
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An experience of 50 years backs Sargent construction. 
There are ove {O S1ZeS 


ul 


for wool, cotton, rags, linters, 
or flax; also carbonizing. 
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Send for Catalog 
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C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
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NAM A 


: THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in the Best Packages 


WILSON Write Us 
AMERICAN for 
HICKS Information 





“If your spinning is not perfect we can improve it” 
Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 
Southern Representatives 
Cc. D. TAYLOR, C. D. PEASELEY, 
Gaffney, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS: 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 
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ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 





Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Finish for Ginghams 
il Editor: 
ild like to know what 
sh to give ginghams, 
best” 


would be 
(41561) 

finish for ginghams de- 

per ipon the quality of the cloth to 


starch will be. This is necessary in 


the finishing of fine goods. One also 


has t t used to the different kinds of 
machines in a plant and find out just 
what cach will do to his goods; whether 
he will have to give them a plain mangle 
finish, or whether it will be necessary 


put thém through a tenter frame. 
This has to be gained by experience 
lling the goods. A fine open 
would look better finished with 
e Swiss motion and over the tenter 
frame than a heavier gingham would, 


= 

= shed. ‘The regular finish for a 
R juality gingham is just a pure 
stat inish, while for a low quality 
there is a little filling used to help in 
the tinishing and make the goods look 
better than they really are. It will also 
hel give them a better feel and a 
read sale, especially if they are fin- 

Bf ish: that the filling does not show 

=B too prominently. To acquire a full 

=B kn lige of finishing ginghams or any 

SB oth nd of goods, it is necessary to 

EB kee) ords of materials used and ac- 

: quire experience of what they will do 

ZG when used on the different qualities of 

= cloth 

=§ it is a good plan to get experience in 

i the “feel,” so that one can tell almost 

Ef at once what the effect of another pound 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

1 

= 


=f in fact, the heavier cloths would be bet- 

wus | ter with a plain mangle finish, then 

ried, stretched and finished according 

the amount of sheen required for the 

mpetition of the market. Most of the 

ginghams are finished with getting the 

gloss on the goods before they are 
starched or sized. 


= 
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The procedure we would recommend 
s as follows: See that the goods are 
sewed together in good shape, put them 
m rolls, and take to the calender. [f 
a bright finish is desired give them lots 
f pressure and all the nips you have. 


Then take them to the starch mangle 
ind pass them through the following 
xture of size: 
2 50 gals. water 
3 1) lbs. corn starch 
= 25 lbs. potato starch 
= 10 Ibs. wheat starch 
5 15 Ibs. rich starch 
\ qts. soluble oil 
2 10 lbs. soap softener 
5 he goods are of a light shade a 


will do no harm in the size, 
| help to brighten up the coods. 
this mixture is well dissolved in the 
1 then boiled for three to four 

fter it comes to the oil. 
goods have been calendered 
ady for the starch, see that 
is washed perfectly clean. 


size in and pass the goods 
th considerable weight on the 
z that the cloth will not carry 


s starch through. 
ing, the goods should he 
the required width. If it 

rv to give them any fish 

| then be put through a sinsll 

As a rule, ginghams never 

vy bright finish. They gener- 
dull springy finish which 
btained on the tenter frame. 


the 


QUESTIONS AND 


Under this head 





we undertake to answer, 





free of charge, to the best of our a ty 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subse r t th 
TEXTILE WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible I 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent, In this way answers car 
given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspond ind other 
the same line. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes machinery improv é 
methods of management, the markets, >., are especially invited as well as any leg ut 
discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and in expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the ju vill be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 
They are then finished right off the 1:a- is caused by the rubber warp on_ th 
chine to the required width. long side being so badly chafed in the 
If the goods are too stiff, use a little process of weaving that the threads 
more oil or cut down the quantity of have lost most of their power to con 


the starch used. If too soft either add 
more starch or use less oil or svap. 


Loom Setting for Denim Weaving 
Technical Editor: 


I would like to ask your opinion as to the 
best and 


most correct setting of a loom 
weaving a three-harness twill, blue warp 
and white filling, so as to throw as much 


filling as possible on the back or under side 
of the cloth, and the warp to 
front side of the cloth. In 
want the filling of the sample enclosed to 
show as little as possible on the face of the 
goods. (4164) 

difficult matter to the 
white filling in the denim sample sub- 
mitted. This is a light denim and there 
are not enough warp threads to the inch 
for good covering purposes. While the 
warp yarn is heavy the sley is none too 
heavy; 68-warp threads per inch does 
not have much covering capacity even 
though the warp yarn is around 9s or 


the top or 
other words, I 


It is a cover 


10s. The filling also is heavy, about 
12s. When the pick is being beaten up 
this filling has to be interlaced with 


every third thread. 

Not much can be gained by any set 
ting of the loom, although it is good 
practice to raise the whip roll slightly; 
that is, have the whip roll a little higher 
than the breast beam, and then set the 
time of the shed a little late. The first 
setting will have a tendency to keep th 
top shed ends loose, and in this mannet 
the ends will weave into the cloth and 
spread. The second setting will not 
have such a tendency to push _ the 
threads apart when the pick is being 
placed, because the pick of filling will 
have to be pushed but a short distance 
before it reaches the fell of the cloth 

A great deal more can be gained by 
correct reeding of the warp ends. It is 
obvious that the more reed wires ther¢ 
are between threads the more the 
threads will be forced apart when the 
pick is beaten up to the fell of the cloth. 
The inquirer does not say how many 
ends per dent there are in the reed. He 
should experiment with 3, 4 and even 5 
ends per dent. The wise man will do 
all kinds of unconventional things in 
order to get results. This kind of ex- 
perimentation does not cost anything, 
and quite often gives pleasing results 
The more ends per dent the more chance 
the warp yarn will have to roll. 


Curved Edge on Elastic Webbing 
Technical Editor. 

We ars a machine that will 
take the curved edge out of elastic webbings 
like sample 


interested in 


We find it impossible to remedy 


same. We understand that there is such a 
machine made and possibly you may be able 
to give us the name and address of the 
makers (4163) 
The sample is a 7%-inch black lis! 
elastic webbing. The long sided effect 


tract the cotton stock at this place 

It must be remembered at all times 
that the strands of rubber employed in 
elastic fabrics. act as a series of 


small 
springs which are woven into the web 
while they are in a stretched condition, 
and after being woven are released afte1 
going through the press rolls and al 
lowed to contract the other stock. So 
that when any of these individual 
strands of rubber are chafed, it weakens 
that particular spring or springs, the 
result being that the weakened 


part 1s 
less contracted and of course remains 
longer than the remaining part, as seen 
in the sample submitted. 

There is much web woven wherein 
this long sided effect is produced from 
other causes than those described. It 
may be from a somewhat irregularly 
made rubber warp. Sometimes it 
from a poor clearance in the weavil 
shed, where one side does not cleat 


as well as the other, producing an open 
selvage, and thus 


freedom fo1 


the rubbet 
contraction at 
side, and so making it 
other side. 


allowing 


more this 


shorter than the 
In fact, there are a numbe1 
of causes which will produce this effect, 
and when thus produced and where th 


rubber thread has not been injured by 
undue friction or otherwise, it can be 
corrected to a very great extent, and 


generally altogether. 

No special machinery is made for th 
None is required. ‘he meth 
od employed in the trade is a very sim 
The web is rolled up quit 
slack, and the roll laid on a steam chest 
covered with open wire mesh, the long 
downwards. The steam being 
turned gently on will penetrate the roll 
on the long side and soften the stock, 
when contraction will at once take place 
The roll is then taken off and placed on 
a hot plate to complete the process, and 
and the web will then unroll quite flat 


purpose. 


ple one, 


side 


A little care and judgment will soon 
enable a person to judge the amount of 
time and steam necessary to obtain the 
desired result. 


Light and Dark Shades on Dyed 
Worsted Yarn 


Technical Editor 


Under separate cover I a ending a 
ample skein of worsted yarn dyed a pale 
blue You will note that the color shaded; 
light and dark shade occuring throughout 


the skein. The yarn was dyed by an outsides 


concern but so far a I have been 





i to 
ascertain no fault occurred at the dyer In 
fact, on examining some of the yarn befo 
dyeing the same peculiar shade were n 1 
The hading seems to occur in no i 
manner, some ske¢ rfect h 
other skeins were ] alth« 
they were all made n 
Absolute no changes were mad ifter th 
order wa first commenced Ca ou gi 


ANSWERS 





ny ut to t bable « 
‘ he hading? (Alt 
\ th oh exa i I the Va 
shoy the trouble may be cause 
t} litferent things The yarn 
have been stored for a long period 
n the sunlight and parts become what 
s known as “sun-bleached.” Wher 
part of any varn has been sun-bleached 
never takes the same shade as_ the 
part that has not been sun-bleached 
The trouble may have been caused by 
the yarn being in a case or a bale where 


some 


chemical has been spilled on it, 
causing some pl the color 
n the dyeing yarn was scoured 

allowed to lie 


wet state over two 


ices to 
If the 


ing and 


resist 


hefore dye 


was 
iround in a days 
nights 
would 
would show in 
this 


and dried out in places, it 


streak which 
dveing just about as 
We are very sure 
that the trouble is not caused by uneven 


develop a 
the 


shows 


vellow 


skein 


dyeing and must be one of the thre 
uses given 
Silk for Hosiery 
Technical Editor 
Vv voul k know f h + any 
liff n tl ht h k required 
t il i tl id ) inch }t t ilk 
id ho h cylinde 240 
T acl 1 2°0- needle im 
Knit hit (4159) 
Che enquirer can use 10, 12 or 14 


strand on both machines and the goods 
will be perfectl satisfactory. Ot 
ourse the 10 thread is the popular num 
1 Phe reasor r this that the 
lanufactut can at 1 to sell it at a 
much lowe ( than a 12 of1 14 
rand While the 12 or 14°. strand 
makes a much heavier stocking, and is 
more desirabl] the consumer, it 1 
etting close to the pric i full 
ishion 


Glazed Finish on Thread 
hnical Editor 
Will you kindly rec 


ymmend a formula for 


ing 2 and 3 ply, fine and heavy sizes 
thread rn bleached, black and colors 
\ int a glazed finish like the sample w 
ire sending you (4158) 
This is just an ordinary silk finish, 
and may be obtained by the following 
ethod Bring 50 gallons of soft 
ater to 80 degrees F. Then add 15 
ounds potato starch which has prev 
usly been dissolved in cold watet 


\fter thoroughly mixing, add 1 pound 
paraiiin wax and a pounds cocoanut oil 


\ftet all is dissolved 


vails and S¢ when cold. 


empty into clean 


Keep the ten 


sion off the yarn on the machine as 
ich is possible This. will help to 
et a good, soft, brilliant luster With 
much tension the thread will be 
Polishing Wheels 
! il Editor 
Could ou give u iny information tn re 
l hat kind of polishing wheel are 
td I hing rd (4165) 
\fter the twine or cord is impreg 
ted with the desired composition, it 
d over grooved friction rollers 
h re lve at i reatet speed than 
the ra Phese rollers are 


IS1) 
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Factories and Warehouses 
Planned and Constructed 





Our experience includes nearly every 
type of construction work. 

built cotton 
mills, department stores, bridges, water 


We have planned and 


tanks, office buildings, a cantonment 
and at present we are constructing a 
six story hospital of 120,000 sq. ft. floor 


space. 


You may be sure that when the unusual 


problem arises we are prepared for it. 


Reinforced Concrete, Steel, Brick and 


Wood used in combination to effect 
Speed, Economy and Durability in 


construction. 





ARTHUR TUFTS COMPANY 


Contractors and Engineers 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Baltimore, Md. 
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Dividends from the Repair Department 





Power and Kngineering Section 





Master Mechanic Should Have as Good Facilities as Manufacturing Departments—Classes of Work—Value of In- 
spection—Location—Organization and Personnel—Repair Department to Handle Rearrange- 
ment of Departments and Machinery and Development of New Improvements 


JALITY and quantity are the 
factors which determine the suc- 
cess of any mill from the manu- 
facturing standpoint, but neither 
kept up to standard when mill 
1ent needs repairing. Quality may 
tained on old patched‘up machines 
nursed along by skillful workmen, 
juantity can be secured by speeding 
machine beyond its capacity to do 
g work and beyond the speed for 
which it was designed. But excessive 
production costs, repeated worn parts 
and frequent breakdowns are the results. 


() 


< 


is 
® 


! 


he 


a 
" 
os 


Le 


By J. A. 


tion department should include every 
employe from the sweeper and oilers to 
the manager. The employe should be 
made to feel that it is to his own in- 
terest to call attention to needed repairs 
as soon as noticed. If this information 
is turned over to a chief inspector who 
is held responsible for the smooth run- 
ning of the mill, economy and output 
will result. 

Productive machinery, as well as the 
power plant and the transmission ma- 





Fig. 1—Types of Metal Turning Lathes in Worsted Mill Repair Department 


N rous examples of: such practice 
were evident in the first years of the 
gre War, particularly among the 
us »f machine tools. This was later 
rectified by machinery so designed and 
constructed as to produce the accurate 
work demanded and stand the strain of 


ncreased production. 

ildings will decay and machinery 
will wear out and occasionally break 
Consequently in order to keep up 
at mum production, every necessary 
should be made as rapidly as pos- 
sible so as to keep down the general re- 
pa n the mill and get the machinery 
m a production basis. A leaky 
in damage a lot of goods, a wora 
aring may make many seconds, 
broken shaft can hold up the pro- 

duction of a whole mill. 

Classes of Repairs 

irs may be divided into two 
: those that can be foreseen and 
that are unavoidable. The latter 
in be nearly eliminated by proper 
ht and inspection. A proper sys- 
nspection should be a part of the 
nm of every mill; not only an 
mn of the product for quality and 
ty, but inspection of the power 
the buildings and the machinery 
ent, which exist primarily and 
to produce goods. The inspec- 


ulting Engineer, Old South Build- 


ston, Mass. 


chinery should be repaired when their 
shutting down interferes the least with 
the production of goods. This is usually 
at night or on holidays. The parts re- 
quired to make the repairs, however, can 
be so prepared beforehand that the min- 
imum amount of time is taken when 
making the transfer. Supervisors of re- 
placement work generally take a justifi- 
able pride in the rapidity with which a 
part or a structure is replaced and the 
resulting slight interference to produc- 
tion. Much credit is due those who care- 
fully plan out such jobs, foreseeing the 
difficulties and preparing for them so 
that the actual replacement of an old 
part by a new one generally takes a 
remarkably short time. 
Other Uses of Repair Department 

Besides the repairs necessary to keep 
the machinery on a productive basis 
there are general repairs to the plant, 
changes due to expansion, rearrange- 
ment of departments and machinery, and 
development of new improvements and 
methods of handling work. 

The best managed mills are those that 
are kept in good running condition all 
the time and in all departments, from 
the foundation to the roof and from the 
power plant to the shipping department. 
They produce the best quality and quan- 
tity of work due not only to the fine 
condition of the plant and equipment but 
also to the effect of that condition on the 
health and mind of the worker. 


Butler.* 


It is not infrequent for a plant to ex 
pand with a growing business requiring 
additional floor space, power and equip- 
ment. If the expansion is not large, the 








Cost .ccountant 





Machinist 
Lilllwright 
Carpenter 


Fig. 3—A Good Organization for the Repair Department 


installation can be successfully handled 
by the mill department of repairs. This 
depends of course on the force at hand 
adaptable to this work. The hanging of 
line shafts, the extension of water and 
steam lines and the installation of new 
machines are well within the scope of the 
repair men. 

The best arranged mill is so laid out 
that the sequence of operations involves 
the least handling of material in process. 
In modern mills this problem is carefully 
worked out before the mill is con- 
structed. But many old mills still ex- 
ist which have been built up piece meal, 
in which no great thought was given 
to the cost of handling work. Many of 


Master Mechanic 


General Foreman 


Belt Fixer 


these can be rearranged by shifting ma 
chines or whole departments and there- 
by reduce considerably the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The mill is con 


stantly on the lookout for new improve 


most progressive 


51 
Stoan Fitter 
Blackamith 





ments which will increase production 
and improve quality. Many such im- 
provements are brought out by textile 
machinery builders and, if sufficiently 
valuable, are protected by patent. Many 
improvements, however, are success 


fully developed from the latent ideas of 
the mill force, acting under the super- 
vision of an engineer trained in devel- 
opment work. The actual construction 
of these improvements can be better car- 
ried on in the mill’s own repair depart- 
ment than anywhere else. Improve- 
ments in the productive machinery to 
meet the special requirements of the 
work, and special devices rapidly 
handling and_ transferring work, 


for 
of 





Fig. 2.—Corner of Repair Department in a Large Cotton Mill Which Makes Its 
Own Patterns 
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Vision Us. 


Indecision 


The last six months have taught the value of economics in business. 
Business men are learning that economic causes precede their visible effects 


by several months. 


Nine months ago business conditions on the surface looked prosperous. 


Economic warnings of impending depression were everywhere present, but un- 
recognized except by a few men of vision. 


Which Way is the Business Tide Going? 


Ripples on the surface give no real clue. Today 
appearances indicate continued depression w hereas 
economic conditions are fundamentally sound and 
daily improving. ‘The dangerous depths past, busi- 
ness is frantically swimming in water less than knee 
deep. What it needs is to stand up and wade ashore. 

Liquidation, while not quite complete in all lines, 
is practically so in the great majority. Lower dis- 
count and commercial paper rates, lower wages in 
many localities, increased Federal Reserves against 
deposits, substantial improvement in foreign ex- 


change rates, and accumulated merchandise demand 
are all infallible signs—conditions which invariably 
precede a long period of healthy business growth. 


Men of vision are not waiting for better condi- 
tions. They know that better conditions are here 
already—that it is only a matter of a few months 
when these bettered conditions will be reflected in 
improved merchandise demand. They are not ex- 


pecting big sales at first, but a eradual and healthy 
resumption of trade. 


Are You Prepared to Meet Keener Competition? 


Relying on economic fundamentals rather than personal 
Opinion or appearances—men of vision are preparing now 
for the period of expansion so near at hand. ‘To aid their 
plans of expansion and competition they are installing 
Mathews Conveyers. They realize that every corner must 
be cut-—every possible saving made. That excessive han- 
dling methods may not rob them of eae realized from 
automatic machines and skilled hands, Mathews Conveyers 
are used to route materials from one oper ation to the next 
and fuse machines and men into one efficient working unit. 
Only with fast, cheap handling methods can greatest pro- 
duction and lowest cost be realized. 


To recommend expenditures when others are retrench- 





ing, requires true vision and a sound knowledge of what 
the underlying causes of good business really are. Wit! 
economic forces pointing to a gradual but healthy resump 
tion of business this fall, now is the time to lay you 
expansion plans and include Mathews Conveyers in you! 
program. 


We have increased our Engineering Service Department 
that we may better serve you. Our nearest engineer wil! 
design a system to meet your needs and submit prices 
without cost or obligation. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 
Carrier Co., 


Mathews Gravit 
I+8 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, 


Penna. 
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h will eliminate hand labor, can be 
essfully accomplished with a 
selected machine tools. 


few 


Outside Repairing 

small mills are sometimes so situated 
t seems less trouble to rely on out- 
shops for making repairs. There 
economy, however, in doing work 
his way. Any repair job becomes 
ssary as soon as it is apparent that a 
of a machine or equipment is not 
tioning properly. The tendency of 
s dependent on outside repair shops 
put off necessary repairs until the 
hine produces such poor work that 
mers object or until the machine 

<s down entirely. 
th a repair department located in 
mill there is an inducement to keep 
hinery up in better condition. Be- 
s , the workmen from an outside 
have not the same feeling of re- 
sponsibility as the employes of the mill. 
re is no incentive to rush the job, 
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~1 
| 


hie off 


fi one-sixteenth from a_ casting, 
but it is not very good economy of time 
or inducive to rush the job. The r« 
pair man is as important to the process 
of producing goods as the machine 


ten 
der and he should be given equal facili 
ties for carrying on his work. 
Equipment of the Department 
In general, repair work can be divided 


into three classes: 

1. Machinery and development 

2. Power plant and transmission 

3. Buildings. 

All of these classes require machine 
and tools adapted to their own work 
The first requires lathes, milling 
machines, planers, shapers, grinders, 
drill presses, sheet metal working ma 
chines, and accessories to thes« 
tools such as chucks, dogs, arbors. 
reamers, taps, cutting tools, etc 

The second requires, in addi 
tion to many of the above, pipe cutting 
and threading machinery, bolt cutters, 


class 


machin 


class 





Fig. 4. 


is usually paid for by the hour. 
s from the mill to the outside shop 
rder to get a bolt or fit a shaft con- 

a lot of time, and not only is this 
heing paid for by the mill but pro- 
on is being held up. 

mill is too small to have a repair 
rtment comparable with its size, and 
fitted with sufficient tools to do general 
repairs. Such departments are an in- 
surance against loss of production and 
are just as necessary as_ insurance 
against fire. 

Location of Department 
he location of the repair department 
S as important as the location of any 
group of productive machinery. Light, 
lation and heat are needed in this 
epartment as in any other. No one 
would tolerate the placing of a fire en- 
‘ house back of an old barn or un- 
ler an old stable, yet it is not impossi- 
find repair departments in some 
mills in positions that might be 
ared to these Accessibility should 
prime consideration, but this is not 

isy problem in some mills 

layout of the mill will necessarily 
n the location of the repair de- 
ent. It should be as central as pos- 
so that more time will not be con- 
1 by the repair men going to and 
the job than is taken by them 


} 


ce 


n actually doing the work. Your repair 
me: may be accustomed to walking the 
lencth of the room, down two or three 
fl s of stairs, and out to the bench be- 
i 


the boiler in order to tap a hole or 


Pipe Shop of a Textile Mill 


forges, power hammers, 
machines, welding outfits, etc 
The third requires cutting-oft 
saws, rip saws, band saws, planers, et 
These should be grouped into the fol 
lowing divisions: 


stock 


class 


Machine shop and tool room 
Cutting-off and pipe threading shop 
Forge shop. 

Carpenter shop. 

Stock room. 

The stock room, or stores as it is often 
called, is an important division of 
repair department. In it are 
parts finished and unfinished as well as 
all kinds of raw stock that may be re- 
quired for any job for use at a moment's 
notice. And it should be so 
that parts can be drawn out 
as if it were a public store 

For a small mill the several shops 
will naturally be concentrated so that 
they may consist perhaps of only a lathe, 
a drill press, a shaper, an electric drill 
a forge, a buzz planer, and a saw tabl 
But all mills require an equipment which 
can perform the functions of the above 
groups. 


any\ 
carried 


arranged 


as quickly 


3esides the machine equipment ther: 
should be substantial benches with vises 
for holding work. It will also be found 
economical to have on each floor of th 
mill a bench and vise where much 
the hand work can be done near the jol 
Still more practical are portable benches 
so equipped that they can be brought 
near the machinery being repaired 





Phe 


two 


operation of every mill in 
distinct 
given by the 


VOLIVeES 
types of supervision; that 
superintendent of manu 
facturing and that given by 
the master mechanic in charge of the 
physical plant. It is under the latter that 
the repair department comes 


processes, 


Personnel 


A good organization for the 


repair 
department is shown at Fig. 3 


An or 


ganization of this kind may look large 
to many mills but it must be borne in 
mind that some textile mills carry in 


their repair and upkeep department 300 
to 500 or in some 


cases even more 
mill the 
until we 
with 
However, the 


division 


em- 
The smaller the 
concentration, 


ployes 
is the 
master 


greater 
reach the 


mechanic two as- 


one or 
sistants functions of 
mill 

It is the master mechanic’s job to keep 
the physical condition of the mill in such 
shape that every 
running at all 


capacity 


1 


each exists in every 


machine is capable of 


times at its maXimum 
His principal assistants should 
look over the 


job and report on the necessity, probable 
me required 


ve the chief inspector to 


and estimated cost, 


also 


to make a final inspection when the job 


is completed; his general foreman to 
carry out the work; and his cost ac- 
countant to report the actual cost of 
labor and material so that it can be 


charged up to the proper department 


Economy in repairs is as important as 


Well trained 
as superintendents in 


economy in production 


men are necessary 
both positions 
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SHELDON’S MANUFACTURING (CUTTING 
uP) TrApe 1921; J. D. Sheldon Co., 
New York 
This year’s edition this valuable 

little directory covering the manufac- 


turers of men’s, women’s and children’s 


‘ 
garments is arranged as 


former 
and 


were 


editions, first, by important 


cities, 


then by states, giving in each case the 
class of goods made The manufac- 


turers in the important 


ified according to products, 


‘ities are class- 
while those 
listed in the latter part of the book by 
states carry a after the name 
to the goods that they manufacture 


reference 


Cotton AND Woot, by J. S. M. Ward; 
William Rider & Son, Ltd., London. 
This is the first of a series of tech- 

nical handbooks covering the raw mate- 

rials of industry, aimed to supply in- 
formation regarding such materials re- 
quired for the principal industries of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Ward, who 


is head of the intelligence department 


of the Federation of British Industries, 


presents in a concise and’ convenient 
manner the facts needed by those en- 
gaged in the cotton and wool industries. 

In the case of each of these materials 
the book classifies the various types 
and ‘then treats of the sources, both 
within and without the British Empire. 
It touches briefl n the processes used 
n the cotton industry and on the past 
ind present prices of cotton. In the 
ase of wool it outlines the various 
uses of this material, and notes the ef- 
fect of fashion and of the war. 


\mong the 


book are a 


interesting features of 
map of th 
areas of the world; 


the 
cotton growing 


a map of the wool 
producing areas of the world; a chart 
showing the largest 


Six consumers of 


eo 
the Egyptian cotton crop in 1913, and 
the bibhography  {« th tt and 
we ol. 

The volume carries an introdu I 
by the late Sir Herbert Dixon, who was 
president of the International Cotton 
Federation, and whose death occurred 


while the book was on the press. 
FLAX AND Its 

ter; Londo1 

This book is in reality a new edition 
ot the publication, “ Flax, its Cultiva 
tion and Preparation for Market,” 
expanded becaus« 


Propucts, by H. R. Car 


but 


is largely ncorpora 


ted in the new volume is a concise de- 
scription of the spinning, weaving, and 
finishing of flax fabrics, the manufac 
ture of linen threads, flax gaskin, lin- 


seed oil and cake, and other flax prod 
ucts. In addition it includes a 
of the linen trade, carrying an 


history 
nterest 
ing comparison of prices before and af 
ter the war. 


The book 


covers the cultivation, ret 
ting, scutching, and hackling of flax; 
the preparation and spinning of flax 
and tow; the weaving and finishing of 
linen cloth; and the manufacture « 


other products of flax. It is illustrated 
by photographs and diagrams 

The appendix of the book comprises 
practically two-thirds of its total pages 
and includes many interesting 
ments on flax growing in 


docu 
arious coll 
tries and on other phases of the lit 


trade 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CoTTron§ FAprIcs, 
Walter Hough, Mancheste1 
This is a pocket booklet of approx! 
mately ty pages intended for students 


and others in the cotton trade, and list 


ing the important types of cotton fab 
rics, giving their reed, pi k, counts, mal 
kets, etc It is the result ot many yeal 


of practical experience and observatio1 
and although not originally intended for 
publication forms a valuable addition to 
the reference literature on 
in that it anyone 
find immediately the chief 
ing a particular fabric without search 
ing through general books. It is 
of course impossible that any such book 
should be 


this subject, 
enables interested t 


facts regard 
text 
absolutely complete, but the 
publishers claim that it is more compr« 


hensive than 


published. 


anything previously 


TEXTILE MACHINE DRAWING, by Thomas 
Woodhouse and Brand; 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

This little book of one hundred and 
twenty-five pages is the third of a series 
of elementary manuals dealing with the 
science subjects most closely related to 
the textile industry. By instructing 
students in the principles of drawing as 
applied to textile equipment it aims to 
provide them with the necessary knowl 
edge for the understanding, working, 
or superintendence of such mechanism 

The book starts with the discussion 
of the equipment used in drawing, and 
then by preliminary exercises and treat- 
ment of simple plane geometry leads up 
to more advanced and applicable prob- 
lems of drawing. It is amply illustrated 
by diagrams and is made practical by 
the insertion of a 
actual 


Alexander 


large number of 
Mr. Woodhouse is 
head of the weaving and designing de- 
partment of the Dundee Technical Col- 
lege, while Mr. Brand is chief draughts- 
man for Douglas Fraser & Sons, Ltd., 
textile engineers. 


exercises. 
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What Oxweld 
has done 
for others— 


Oxweld can 
do for you. 
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OXWELD Can DolIT! 





An illustrated "book “Oxweld 
Can Do It”’ tells what oxweld- 
ing is doing— Write for it. 
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Welding weeks 


to your working year 


VERY hour that a machine stands idle is an hour cut 
from your working year—every minute wasted by in- 
efficient operations is an added expense to production. 


And you pay cash for every second of lost time! 


It is the business of oxwelding to eliminate delay—to 
add weeks to your production calendar. 


Thousands of varied articles are made more quickiy, 
stronger and at less cost because oxwelding and cutting 
blowpipes are used in their manufacture—replacing cum- 
bersome and costly methods to the advantage of producer 
and product. 


And in hundreds of plants oxwelding is reclaiming 
broken machinery with scarcely any lost motion—in many 
cases forestalling break-downs by building up worn parts. 


Oxweld Service Engineers stationed in more than fifty 
centrally situated cities are ready to demonstrate just how 
oxwelding and cutting may be applied to your business 
to your profit. A word will bring one of these experts to 
your plant. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Chicago San Francisco 
Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF EQUIPMENT FOR OXWELDING AND CUTTING METALS 
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tarters for Individual Drives on Twisters 


Tests of Heavy Ring Frames Twisting Tire Yarns—Character of Power Input with Different Types and the Effect 
on Machines—Amount of Power Needed to Drive Heavy Frames Increases Rapidly with Size of 


Machine 


the manufacture of heavy plied 
rn for tire fabrics and ducks, the 
dency is always towards a larger 
1 larger twister frame, with in- 
g sizes of spools and correspond- 
reater ring diameters, gauge and 
of traverse. The amount of 
needed to drive such frames in- 
very rapidly with the size of 
until at present it is not un- 

mn for a single twister to require 


elt such twister drives as was 
rd practice a few years ago has 
more and more awkward, be- 
f the very heavy transmission 
nt, motors and belting required 
ly power to even a small group 
mes. Belt shifters operating six- 
ts are cumbersome, and the 
on of yardage clocks with auto- 
stop motions to such drives is not 
actical. For this reason many 
frames are now being equipped 
ndividual motor drives, through 
hains, or directly coupled to the 
shafts. No bélting or shafting 
red and knock-cff motions are 
ipplied to the electric control. 
17 the writer equipped a num 
heavy twisters of a well known 
with individual motor drives 
lf of these twisters were 7-inch 
100 spindle machines, using an 
nch spool and were equipped 
els for making 6 to 12-ply yarn. 
quired 15 h.p. motors to drive 
The other half were inch 
120 spindle frames, using an 8 x 
spool and having 4 to 6-ply 
These were equipped with 10 


C 
57 
i 


¢ 


aa 
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By J. W. 


h.p. motors. All the motors were con- 
nected to the twisters through silent 
chain drives, and the starting device 
was an ordinary oil switch of standard 
make operated by the usual shifter rod 
on the twister and throwing the motor 
directly across the line on starting. 


Cylinder Drums Break 

The drives were very satisfactory in 
many ways, but one serious difficulty 
arose, which was the source of much 
trouble before it was_ satisfactorily 
overcome. The standard types of 
motors and starters used in the instal- 
lation exerted much too high a torque 
when starting and brought the frames 
up to speed very suddenly. While no 
trouble was experienced in breaking 
down ends or otherwise operating the 
frame, one cylinder drum after 
other began to break due to the strain 
of starting. 


an- 


The cylinders were, of course, de- 
signed for the much more gradual start 
of a shifting belt drive, and were in- 
capable of withstanding the rench 
caused by the motor start. The i 
tion was aggravated by the fact that 
25-cvcle current was used in this par 
ticular installation and motors 
have a greater starting torque 
same size motors using 1 
rent. The number of breaks on the 
frames equipped with 15 and 10 h. p 
motors was about alike. 

Oil Switch Starter 
shows a chart made by a 
watt-hour mete llustrat 


the se 
than the 
60-cycle cur- 


Fig. 1 


graphic 














4, 








Fic. 1—Oil Switch Type Starter; Graphic Wattmater Curve Showing Character 
of Power Input to Motor When Starting 


Easter 


the action of the oil switch 
starter. An instantaneous heavy rush 
of power occurs when the switch is 
thrown on and the motor reaches full 
speed in one and one-half seconds. 

It was at first thought that the diff 
culty might be overcome by strengthen- 
ing the cylinders, but we soon found 
that to strengthen them at one point 
simply meant to break at the next 
weaker point and a complete new de- 
sign for the cylinder would be needed. 
This did not seem practical, and our 
attention was turned to the 
strain on the cylinder by improving the 
starting conditions. 

There was necessarily a little slack in 
that, 


gained 


clearly 


lessening 


the driving: chains and it seemed 
in taking this the 
enough momentum to increase 
the 
and strain it to the breaking point 
this 


directly connected to th 


up, motor 
the sud- 
on the 


denness of wrench 


overcom«¢ several 


specially made flexible cou 


were so designed as 
through hard 


the motor 


pows r= 
relieving 
However, we still br 
this 


not help conditions at 


arrangement and 


Two-Speed Starting Compensator 


The 15 h. p. m 
the ord 


nsatol 


tirelvy, for the cylinder breaks continued 
much more 
In a 


each 


desirable. 
year’s operation we found that 

twister had suffered at least one 
breakdown from this 
had broken several times 
apparently for two reasons. 


frequently than 


some 


ause and 
This was 

In the first place these starters were 
operated by the twister hands them- 
and they persisted in shifting 
them so fast that the slow speed feature 
of the starter was ineffective. Second, 
to start the motors in only two steps, 
while an improvement over the single 
step, was still too much of a strain on 
the twister. It is true that the power 
is delivered to the motor on starting at 


selves 


-reduced voltage and the resulting lower 


torque makes the motor pick up speed 
But the full amount of this re 
duced torque is applied instantaneousl 
while the standstill 

the torque decreases as the m 

The second 
full speed with another 


slowly. 
motor is at a 


gathers speed step | 


rings 


the motor 


up to 


] | 


rk of mort less intensitv depend 


how nearly the operator has al 


ng on 


lowed the motor to reach normal 


| 
spe 
peed 


while the starter handle is in the start 
position 
Fig. 2 


ul de r 


the sar 
similar condit 
the starting 


The 


made by 


‘ 


meter 1 
and the m« tor, and 
wer into th 


switch is thrown te 


ind ilmost in 























Fig. 2.—Graphic Wattmeter Curve Showing Action of Compensator Type 
Starter 
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Spinning and Cot- 
ton Mills, Kannap- , 
olis, N.C. Cont.: ( 
T.C. Thompson & 

Bros., Charl . 

Rfr 2G .G.RayvifC 


Charlotte, N.C. . 


Je rm 
LULU 
Barrett Specification 20-year Bonded Roof | Sf : 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis,N.C. 
Cont.: T. C. Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, 
N.C. Rfr.: G. G. Ray &2 Co., Charlotte, N.C. - 
n I 
l 
I 
€ th 
all tl 
és az : 99 Bonded for 
King Cotton’s ib eal WO pani - 
Spe ee oe ila ; 
- , 
. ~ . ‘ ” ° 
. HE Industrial South” is no longer a 
dream. It is a splendid reality. Not i 
; ; : fons 

“6 eS. only is the South the world’s chief 
\ a producer of raw cotton, but approximately 
\g . * half of America’s 35,000,000 cotton spindles _ 

7 + . . 

Wow” are located below the Mason and Dixon Line. 

\s a rule, the big mills that house these millions of = 
spindles are covered with Barrett Specification Bonded 
Roofs. For architects and engineers in the South, like 
architects and engineers in all other sections of the = 
country, have a strong preference for the roof that has 
stood the test of time—the roof that 1s moderate in cost, 
wonderfully durable, highly fire resisting and bonded for _ 
a long term of years against all maintenance expense. 

lhe Barrett Specification Type “AA” 2)+Year Bonded Roof repre- 
sents the most permanent roof covering it is possible to construct, and = 
while we bond it for 20 years only, we can name many roofs of this 
type in service over 40 years and still in good condition. 

Where the character of building does not justify a roof of such ex- ~~ 
treme length of service we recommend the Barrett Specification Type f 
“A” Roof, bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built of the same high / 
grade materials, the only diference being in the quantity used. Fs 

: 1 > . > 
Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett Specification Bonded 
Roof, read carefully all the stipulations in the specifications. 
ns sent free on request. 
The Gavel Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia gt. Lo Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburet r New Orleans ; nghar nsa > Minneapolis Dall 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle , a d Duluth Bangor 
Salt Lake City Jashingtor Johnstowr Lebanon Youngstown rs 
Milwaukee Poled é Richmond : 
Latrobe Rethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo tt 
Baltimore : Omaha Houstor Denver re 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited a 
ontreal Toronto Winripeg Vancouver 
st John, N.B Halifax, N. 8. 
Barrett Specifi- 
ation 20-year 
Bonded Roofing on r 
La Mie. Co., 
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mes the normal requirements is 
je). vered to the motor as shown by the 
.-B. At C the motor has started 
{ accelerates under a decreasing 


until it reaches nearly normal 
sf it D, in about 6.8 seconds. The 
handle is then thrown to the 


g side and the motor is brought 
p full speed with a second step as 
sh by the curve D-E-F. F-G repre- 
sents the power delivered to the motor 

he twister is running normally. 


Resistance Type Starter 


I ng that the compensator type of 
did not 


solve our problems 

either practically or theoretically we 
| yet ancther kind, which we may 
‘all the compressive resistance type. 


[his starter throws a heavy resistance 

ito the line when the first contact is 

made and the resistance is steadily de- 
| by pressure until it is all re- 
and the motor directly thrown 
] 


ine. 


one who has used a variable 


Power and Engineering Section—Cont’d 


about the point C on the curve. When 
the point D is reached the motor is 
nearly up to full speed and the power 
delivered to it drops off very rapidly 
until it is connected directly across the 
line at E. 

It is clear that with the compensator 
type of starter the maximum power at 
reduced voltage is instantaneously sup- 
plied to the motor and decreased as the 
latter accelerates, while with the resist- 
ance type the minimum power is first 
supplied and increased as the 
gathers speed, reaching a 
when the speed is nearly full. 

The type of starter last described 
seems to be entirely practical, having 
been used on one of our twisters for 
twelve months without a single break- 
down of any kind, and all of our frames 
are now being equipped with it. It is 
not as efficient in use of current as the 
compensator type while starting, and 
creates slightly more line disturbance, 
but neither of these facts has affected 
its practical use. The writer does not 


motor 
maximum 

















? 


lise resistance unit in the labora- 
| understand the principle. This 
starter seems to overcome both 
objections to the compensator 
Che fact that the operator must 
handle up through a large arc, 
ig increasing pressure against the 
nce element, keeps him from 
g his machine on too speedily. 
More important, however, is the fact 
hat the power is delivered to the motor 
radually with no sudden steps 
exactly the opposite manner 
he compensator type. Again the 
watt-meter chart illustrates this 
ly. (See Fig. 3.) 
ct is made at A, and A-B again 
tes the rush of power delivered 
to tl motor almost instantaneously 
h the resistance units. This 
im wever, it is hardly more than 
the rmal power and_ experiment 
shows it to be insufficient to start the 
twister, merely taking up slack in the 
\s the resistance units are com- 
resse’| and the resistance decreased the 
starts turning slowly over at 


>0Q > pw 








3._Resistance Type Starter; 
Manner from Compensator Type 


Power Delivered Gradually and in Opposite 


believe it is the last word in twister 
drive control by any means, but it seems 
to have solved our troubles satisfac- 
torily. 

As before stated, the standard 60- 
cycle motor does not give as much 
trouble as the 25 cycle because of its 
lower starting torque, and sufficient de- 
mand may bring out a specially de- 
signed motor with such starting charac- 
teristics as will require only the cheap 
and easily applied oil switch. At pres- 
ent, however, the resistance starter 
seems to be the best answer. 


‘Bu Business Literature | 





Sotiy Woven Cotton Bettinc; The 
Stanley Belting Corp., Chicago. 
Executives in various positions will be 

interested in this book published on 

“Solid Woven Cotton Belting.” The 

book treats of the economy in buying 

belting of this type, tells where its use 
is advisable, naming the installations. 
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Over 350,000 





Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 


They save water. 
All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 


and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 







strong 
saving 


The 


JOSEPH A. 


closet outfit for factory 


can be made by removing the 


This fixture fills the demand for a 


and durable automatic water 


use. 


ralve device is extremely simple 


and repairs, though seldom necessary. 


valve 


cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Hydraulic Pressure Before 
Leaving Factory 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask your Jobber 


VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 


A QUAL 
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The direction, quantity and_fine- 
ness of the spray are all under 
easy control. 





One-fourth of one H.P. will evapo- 
rate two gallons of water per hour. 


No motors, fans, moving parts, 
waste pans to ove: flow, or_return 
pipes to clog up are used. 





Plexiform Fans 


a= 
give you maximum air delivery against 
low or medium high resistance, with the 
least amount of housing. It is adaptable 
to high and low pressures and is almost 


Eo i at 
“a os 


Double Spray Head. 4 gallons water evap- m 
orated per hour. 15 to 20 lbs. air pressure syste 


iss 2 


256 mills are using this 
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PEACE DALE MANUFACTURING CO silent in its operation. The Bayley works 
Worsted and Wool. aes . . . 2 am ° 
moe". Tee just as well in double widths as in single. 
Messrs. RS. Bemiitfior ond Veatilatong Co. Very economical in use of power. 
Soston, ass | 
Gentlemer ui ke pleasure in stating that we have been using your Humidifier System for = = e 
years during that ti it has given perfect satisfaction: the same having answered all conditions set fort = t 
8 mu ement and the expense of up-keep has been practically nothing = | Inoo ea ers 
| “FE, General Mc = | ¢ Bas : 
J. R. HINCHLIFFE, General Manager = mect the demand for fully efficient heating 
= service because of its rapid and positive circu- 
= lation of steam. Being free from unequal ex- 
a pansion and contraction, the Bayley Chinook 
= outlasts other types of heater construction. 
= & For fuller information put your 
= | mill problems up to us or write for 
= | the Bayley Bulletins. 
= | 
ED = | 
R.1. HUMIDIFIER — | Bayley Mfg. Co. 
& VENTILATING = Dept. C Milwaukee, Wis. 
34 Chauncy St. 
Self-Recording BOSTON, MASS. 
Automatic Humidity Controller 
MN HVMWLLAULUULNNLUNLULEUUUELULLLA LUE i | 
| HHAUULLQONLNIQOULQOOOUNIQUOESI000000000000000000000000 00000 E0EROOEEEOOEEARLESIOOUAEEOUEEOOLOOOOUUEAEOEU ENA HHH HELLS 
aes = 
SERI y AN E, FANS : Three epeat Orders 
= a h * S * 4 
Some of the finest W t n A n g : e r 
installations for the : I I I e & a 
heating and ventilat- = | 
ing of the large tex- = That Chapman Electric Neutralizers are superior to Hu- 
- uidifiers fo ding and Spinning is attested to by the 
Raat Bicets Bice midifiers for Carding and Spinning i att 1 to by | 
; 1 large number of orders and repeat orders received fron 
made with the use of = leading mills. Here is one example: 


In February, 1920, James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 
lered a single Neutralizer for a set of cards as a tryout 


Seri-Vane Fans _ 
and 


Air Washers 


We can always 


Three additional similar sets were equipped in April, 1920, 
in order to verify results in a larger way. Then 12 sets 


were ordered April 9th, this year, and finally three more 
sets ordered on April 19th. 

Thus all cards on three floors will shortly be equipped 
with Chapman Electric Neutralizers, making a total of 19 
furnish special fans sets of 60/” cards for this one firm. 


to meet unusual con- It is unnecessary to say more to prove that the Chapman 


ditions. showed results in that mill. 

Write for our latest 
fan catalog Number 
70. You will find it 
worth while. 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co.. Portland. Maine 


M. S. PENNELL, Gen. Sales Agent 


127 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


CHAPMAN 


ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 


Estimates given 
promptly without any 
obligation. 


The New York Blower Co. 


913 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Works: LaPorte, Ind. 





Branch Offices in All Cities 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


Improving Boiler Room Practice 


Use of Cheaper Coal — Smoke Erratic VS. Automatic 


Elimination—Reduction in Labor 
By Robert June, M.E. 


‘| E cost of fuel represents on the A of coal, is uniform liberation Temperature Co ntrol 


iverage 70 per cent. of the cost of of the volatile gases. Inasmuch as the 
\nd the cost of fuel is going to ordinary hand-fired furnace presents ° e 

p. Nothing short.of the discovery pretty definite limitations in the way oO t e ] Zz ] n B oO xX 
w source of power can stop high of utilizing the cheapest grades of 

rices. Since waste in the coal pile fuel, we find that the way to improve 

ents dollars which should be con- boiler room operating conditions is to 
for dividends, it is the duty of install mechanical stokers. 

wer plant operator to use the Advantages of Mechanical Stokers ; : ; 4 . 
conomical grade of fuel. Among the advantages attaching to result from juggling the wasteful hand valve. No mat- 
first point to bear in mind is that the use of mechanical stokers are the 

following: Firing is continuous and uni- Fe sere, : i ‘ 

formly even. Fires are automatically to “ show up when it is too late. Excessive chafing 

and continuously cleaned, thus insuring ; 

increased efficiency in combustion. It 


Erratic temperatures in the sizing box invariably 


mii ter how careful the operator, costly losses are bound 
st economical grade of fuel varies / 


lifferent furnaces and methods of ; j 
in the weave shed; needless breakage of yarn in the 
looms; improper size penetration, preventing a uni- 
a ol ET form quality—these are the hindrances to steady pro- 

—_— duction that can be eliminated by maintaining the cor- 
rect sizing temperature AUTOMATICALLY with a 


Fig. 1.—Rear End View, Detroit V-Type “ sae ie , 
Stoker, Radially Sprung Arch ar eo wa 

combustion. As an illustration, coal sell- Fig. 2—Rear View, with Detrick Flat 

ing at a very low price per ton may be Suspended Arch 


more expensive to burn than a better 

grade of coal under certain furnace is possible to secure a practically con- 

conditions. When these conditions are stant and uniform supply of air, which emperature egu ator 

changed it may be found that a cheaper can be controlled to agree with operat- 

grade of fuel is the most economical and 18 conditions. One fireman can take 

7 aia - care of 2,000 to 3,000 H.P. of boilers 

that an appreciable saving in operating es ’ ae care 
ae , ; hence the stokers greatly reduce the item : . , % ; 

costs has been effected through the im- ii Mihir ands is held in the size box without attention. 

provement in methods of firing. 


furnace is often the weakest link 








tw 


By a simple setting of the reguiator, a constant temperature 


One of the outstanding advantages of 


: oe oe The size liquor will not be forced out of box at any time. A 
automatic stokers is their ability to burn ; 


chain of economical steam pro- efficiently cheaper grades of fuel than scientifically dressed warp is assured. A I5 to 20% increase 
i n. The amount of coal burned to can be burned to advantage with hand in the tensile strength of the yarn is effected. Even the 
p! e the results demanded is often firing. The i ance is fac ; i Bi 
) a ee : hed is ie piesbige she unpertence of this factor common faults already found in the yarn, such as bunches, 
excess of what would be required can readily be estimated as a saving in oh : ; 
ul, intelligent management. in this direction alone that may amount to coarse threads, etc., are partially corrected. 


ases, existing plants have been re- Cnough to pay for the stoker installa- 
tion several times over in the course of a i 
year. With the stoker, the smok« an investment that vields big returns in 
nuisance is to an appreciable extent 
within control. 


: Installing the SARCO isn’t an expense. Rather, it is 
for a cheaper grade of fuel, ; 
s today becoming quite frequent 


: ae aihmeaccahes 
design boiler furnaces saved materials. 


permit the use of a low = ate . Stir ats - Ra 
eee es ' ° ae lov The Case of a Textile Plant The initial cost 1S smail, al d thi upkeep 
fuel _— , : P ‘ ‘ sh 5 ee a : 

f the conditions necessary to the The writer’s attention has recently is practically nil, for no auxilal y appa 
nd in particular the smokeless been called to two textile plants of ap ratus is required in maintaining an exact 


tem] erature. 


Let the SARCO prove that it can solve 
your sizing problem. Send for it on a 30- 
day free trial basis. It won't cost vou a 
cent if it doesn’t make good in every way. 














11 , 11 1 e : 
Booklet XxX 52 tells the tu O1 W rite 


for it TODAY. 


Sarco Co., Inc. 


Vakers of Steam Traps, Radiator Traps and 


Temperature Regulators 


4 Park Place, New York 









Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago eee Philadelphia 






Before Installing Stokers; Boiler Room Ill-Kept 
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Features 


7 Jones Pulleys 


And What They Mean Zo You 


They are of cast iron, and therefore non-flexible—they cannot lose their shape or warp. 
You are assured of even belt-tension and effective power-delivery. 


They are accurately balanced, and the rims are of uniform thickness and turned true with 
the bore, so that they run without vibration. You are protected against friction and prema. 


ture depreciation of your equipment. 


Being made of cast iron, their weight gives a flywheel effect, decreasing the load upon your 
power plant. 


Thirty years’ experience goes into their manufacture. You get the benefit of every developed 
improvement in pulley construction. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4424 West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 20 Murray St., New York 
COMMAND 











JONES EQUIPMENT Ww 
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Belting Serves Well 


It is more than chance that Druidoak 
Belting is used in so many hundreds of 


plants. Such popularity could come only TE If you see an D Edgemont ” on the 

from SERVIC E delivered day in and 3 shafting, you ll get a smile when : 
~ out under all sorts of operating con- you mention “ clutches ” to the boss 

ditions. 


of the shop—vyou can bank on that. 


Druidoak Belts are made from the finest Edgemont Clutches are used as 
selected hides tanned by the old oakbark : 


Seip . | standard equipment by over 
method—it is made of the best material z | 0 % £ th oat ) 
obtainable and by the best method known ||| = S07 OF the w 

to man. Druidoak || known builders of 


wu 


LAME 










Belting is anxious to EI machinery. z 

work for YOU. WE] ls 

W rite 2 

for |Z 

Catalog g 

ee oz oo Edgemont 

WY ; Extended = 

Gass ae Sleeve Clutch = 

Plate Type z 

Bate. : : : uo : \|= | : : 

lil-II5 E.LOMBARD St. BALTIMORE,MD. The Edgemont Machine Co. Z 

BOSTON BRANCH - EXPORT SALES DEPT. a || =| 2 

239-241 FRANKLIN ST. EW YORK a | 

112 EAST BROAD $T., GREENVILLE, S.C. lake Dayton, Ohio 


i aenmeiniene anaes INCORPORATED 
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ximately equal capacity. One of 

se plants has hand-fired furnaces, 
nd further the bad conditions existing 
had a psychological effect on those work- 
in the boiler room. The place was 

. generally ill-kept and unsatisfactory 
lition. The other plant was equipped 
mechanical stokers of the side- 


V-type, and perhaps because the 
nment of efficiency in combustion 


th 
lal- 


ur 


ved 








Fig. 4.—After Installing Stokers; 

lated the firemen to better work 

all uund, the boiler room was in first- 
class condition. The first plant was us- 
ing half again as much coal as the sec- 
ond and because of the very bad fea- 


f boiler room operation, the cost 
im generation was actually twice 
th st of generation in the second 


udy of the psychology of the fire 
vho labors under adverse condi- 
s replete with interest. Too often 

hi rks in a dimly lighted boiler room 
with equipment so inefficient that any in- 
he may have toward improving 

ns becomes buried. Where care- 


























management prevails, coal soon 

cor to mean nothing to him but a 

bla substance of unlimited supply. 
= \\ the storage space gets empty, coal 





r motor trucks refill it. The boss 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 





Fig. 5.—Stoker Installation in a Well-Known Textile Mill 


who pays for it makes no demands re- 
garding the saving of fuel. The man- 
agement’s one demand is that steam 
should be kept up, and therefore why 
should he, the fireman who shovels coal 
hour after hour and day after day, be 
concerned with anything but the pres- 
sure gauge? 

This was the condition existing in the 
first boiler room. When the manage- 





Room Neat and Efficiency High 





ment finally took up the problem of re 
ducing the cost of steam generation, they 
found the firemen ready and willing to 
co-operate. When it was proposed to 
install the management 
the men actually welcoming the idea, 

although they realized that some changes = 
would have to be made in the number of 
men working in the boiler room. For 


stokers found 





this particular plant the type of me- = 
chanical stoker chosen was one which = 
would operate economically with the 
natural draft, with an auxiliary fan o1 


blower 

\fter the installation had been com 
pleted, it was found that a cheaper grad: 
of fuel than had previously been used 
could be burned, and that due to the 
uniformity with which the stoker fed 
the fuel, the proper 
in combustion, the 
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large 


proportion of 
absence of 
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Shrink 


Cork Insert Pulleys 
WILL NOT =. 


HAVE STRENGTH AND DURABILITY 


No Rivets to Shear Off 
Can Be Keyed to Shaft 
Wood Rims Absorb Jars 


Can be had in any style and 
size and for any horsepower 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Drying—for instance 


If the heat of a dryer is constant and the 
amount of moisture in different batches of 
raw stock is variable—what’s the result? 
Under-drying of some of the stock and 
over-drying—roasting—of other parts of 
the stock. 


Isn’t it then “the commonest of common 
sense ’’ to use a variable speed transmission 
on such a machine? Of course—and the 
same applies to tentering frames, printing 
machines, bleaching machines and others. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 


Columbus Indiana 





W. W. CAREY & CO. | 
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Service 
Less Cost 


Valuable to You 


Thoroughly tested and highly approved 
by many typical organizations in your own 
industry. There is conviction in the enthusiastic let- 
ters they write us— proof that Stanley Belting will 


make the same saving in power and belting costs 
for you. 

Has less slip than any other belting (proven). 
Only one cutting needed within 48 hours to take up 
stretch. Recommended to you very generally as the 
best belting made. You will prefer Stanley as thou- 
sands of others do, after you have seenit savefor you. 


Send Now For Details 


Don’t wait for a belt to break. Write to- 
day for names of users, for prices, samples 
and our interesting book. Excellent delivery 
facilities. Wire rush orders and inquiries. 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION 
3€ So. Clinton Street CHICAGO 


Jobbers—Dealers are in- 

vited to write us for details on 

carrying a stock of Stanley Belt 

ing to our fast increasing trade in 
t 


VARIABLE 
SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


a question of getting the xact speed on your textile ma- 
t } ‘loth being manufactured, then 
Transmission 1s | 


exactly what 


llowing are a few 
manutacture < 


mprovements and ri 
‘THE REEVES’ 


f \ ] oo f } 
O KEYS, full lengt! n lat petwee 
' ; 


finements 
[lransmuission 


mncorpo- 


n boxes, allowing 
the position of 


to fit over 
the discs, 

ting large 

wearing surface, greater 
carrying capacity and longer 
lite SKF Ball Bearings 
are furnished for tain 


boxes if desired 


Write 
and 


ficnuiars 


REEVES PULLEY CO. 


Columbus, 


r bulletins T-1040 
T-1055 for full 


par- 
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Strongest 
>. BeltLacing 
=——¥ On Earth | 


aN 


ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing is specified by Master Engi- 
neers the world over, because they have found it the most simple, 
efficient and economical medium for lacing all belts from tape to 
%inch thickness, Only a hammer required to apply it. Three 
minutes average time makes a permanent, flexible joint, with 
two working surfaces, that is stronger than any other known. 

Investigate Alligator’s Service Advantages. ALLIGATOR 
Steel Belt Lacing is sold by all good dealers and belting houses. 
Ask your preferred dealer, or write us for samples and prices. 


Send for This Free Book 


Our new book, ‘‘Short Cuts to Power Transmission,”’ sent free upon 
request. Now in use in many technical and engineering schools, Every 
user of belting should have a copy. Write today for this valuable book. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
Manufacturers also of the famous FLEXCO-LOK Steel Lamp Guards. 


4634 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C., England 
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Between the Power Plant 
and the Machines 


Connecting the source of power with the many point 

where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machine: 
a vitally important, though too often neglected, factor | 

production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste. 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


Transmission Equipment 


has established a record of years of faithful service. This is 
not only to the correctness of design, workmanship and mater! 
used in the different products, but also to a constant striving 
the best 

No matter what your transmission problems, write us today 
our suggestions as to their solution. Our Catalog contains m 
valuable information. Write for a copy. 


Fairmount Foundry and Engineering Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


FOUNDERS TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


nts of excess air, the self-cleaning 
ire of the grates, etc., 
le to maintain a uniform boiler 
ney of approximately 70 per cent. 
as 55 per cent. had been the rule 


ine 4, 1921 


that it was 


and that the same amount of 
could be generated with consid- 
less coal. 


h the installation of the stokers, a 


yrmation took place in the boiler 
The firemen began to display a 
interest in their work, with the 
that the esprit de corps of the 
yrs and the whole appearance of 
iler room was changed. As a re- 


he cost of producing steam in the 


was reduced something like 50 
nt. bringing it down to the cost 
second plant. There has been 
culty in maintaining costs at this 
ure. 


Standardized Firing Practice 


, records are essential with any 
1 of firing, if economy is an ob- 
These reduce to the low-limit the 
element. From them is derived 
oper adjustment of air supply, 
f feed, and depth of fire. It 
be the aim of the operating en- 
to standardize his firing practice. 
n a condition of smokelessness of 
is desirable by reason of local 
regulating ordinances, or because 


ts injury to the manufactured prod- 


fact is that the best results can 
ained by the use of mechanical 

There is a much longer time 
mbustion. As the volatile gases 
stilled, they are acted upon by 
1 arches prior to coming in con- 
ith the cooler heating surfaces. 


rwise they would fail of ignition, 


iss out the stack unconsumed. 
space permits, stokers may be 
d so as to extend beyond the 
front. This gives an added 
of travel during which the gases 
ed upon by the radiant heat from 
nition or supplementary arches, 
properly consumed. 
boilers operating up to 200 per 
ting, the side-feed, V-type stoker 
s the Detroit illustrated herewith, 
a desirable and economical in- 
n. It possesses a large coking 
\s the combustion area is likewise 
rge, it is possible to secure com- 
nd practically smokeless opera- 
It operates with a natural draft. 
magazines, located on each side 
stoker, supply the coal. Coking 
are inclined at a steep slope 
the center of the furnace. As the 
ves the magazines, it rests for a 
riod on the coking plates. Dur- 
time the volatile gases are driv- 
and mixed with air which has 
e-heated by admission through 
1 over the fire. 


ty plays an important part in 
ration of this type, and little 
s required to actuate clinker 
and oscillate the grates. The 
els slowly down the inclined 
ward the clinker grinder, re- 
the requisite amount of air 
the grates to complete the pro- 
combustion. By the time the 
rtion of the grate is reached, the 
on is completed, and ash and 
are removed automatically. 
ince cost is low, due to the small 
of parts coming in contact with 


boxes push the coal into the 
The speed of this operation is 
egulated. As combustion pro- 
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“Sellers” sockrr 


(3825) 


ceeds, the grates oscillate and have a 
slicing effect on the fuel. This permits 
free admission of the air and assures 
complete combustion. In stokers of this 


Hangers 


type, the clinker grinders can be ad- 

justed to operate independently of the The Hangers to use when 
remainder of the mechanism. If the coal i ail lil la 
contains a large amount of ash and erecting a plan : 
clinker, the grinder may be adjusted to others use up too much 
operate faster, to remove them. At the power 

same time, the coal may be fed at a slow 

rate if desired. None compare with them 


Among other textile plants which are 
obtaining boiler efficiencies of 70 
cent. or over by use of stokers of 
type are Allen Woolen Mills, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.; Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 


in beauty or strength. 
per 
this ‘ 
They cannot be pulled 


out of alignment by belt 





, Yhio: ps z - : — a ; 
Cleveland, ( hio; Glenham a mbroidery strain or gear thrust. 
Company, Beacon, N. Y.; Stewart Silk — 

Co., Easton, Pa Principle Patented 1849 

ee eee No vibration will affect 

Details to Be Remembered in Handling . 
Seslinnin the adjustment of the ma- 


; ; chine fitted plungers. 
Mechanical stokers are a good paying 

investment and they are badly needed 
in large number of plants where they 
are not now used. Do not think because 
you operate a small boiler that you can- 
not use a stroker advantageously. if 
your boiler plant is small you may not 
effect a large saving in labor by the use 
of a stoker, but you can gain greatly in- 


and Socket 
is copied by many, but the 
correct principle stands su- 
preme in Sellers Hangers. 


The name Ball 





creased boiler efficiency, save fuel, and 
correspondingly lower your operating 
costs. 


WM. SELLERS & CO.,, Inc. 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MACHINE 


After your stoker has been installed, 
the first thing to do is to determine 
standard practice for firing. A little ex- 
perimental work done by one of your 
competent engineers will enable you to 
lay down the rules to be followed 
handling your stokers. After the stand- 
ard practice has been formulated, it 
should be typewritten and placed at one 
or more points in the boiler room and 
the work of the fireman should be 
checked regularly. Remember that rules 
are of value only if they are followed. 


New England Office 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOOLS AND INJECTORS 


in 
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BARS—SHEETS—STRUCTURALS 
Channels 


Beams 


INNTNTOS 


Be sure that the following points are 
embodied in your rules for stoker opera- 
tion: 

A. Keep draft under close control at 
all times. It is very desirable to use 
draft gauges with all types of stokers. 


Turnbuckles 
Bolts 


NNER 


B. See that your air vents are kept 
open, so that there will be not obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the air. 


C. Do not allow air leaks which may 
develop in the furnace to remain un- 
attended to. 


D. See that the ash pit is cleaned out 
regularly at frequent intervals. Check 
up the COz in your flue gas regularly, 
If the percentage falls below standard, 
find out why. 





Angles 






Tees 
Plates 


se 


Washers 


Rivets 


E. Remember that coking coal may 
reqitire the use of a slice bar. 

F. Do not under any circumstances 
get water upon the arches or brick work 
when you are washing out the boiler. 

G. Do not stop the stoker engine 
when hopper is full of coal. If an 
emergency stop is necessary, clean out 
the hopper. 

H. Attend to all maintenance work 
promptly and your repair bills will | 
small. 


Maximum lengths 
60 feet 





All material cut to length 
Immediate Deliveries 





In conclusion, 


high 


equip 


if you wish a 
standard in boiler room practice, 
your boilers with the necessary appara- 
tus and assure yourself that your opera- 
tives are sufficiently familiar with the 
equipment in the plant to handle it in- 


telligently under varying conditions of 
load. 


Brown-Wales Company 
BO STON g Branch Offices 


261 Broadway, N. Y. City 
339 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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OOD TAN 


Illustration shows a 40,000 gal. Tank serving Auto- 
matic Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying 
Dye House at leading New England textile mill. 


We are prepared to design and manufacture any 


type of Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus con- ~ 
nected therewith, for any purpose. = 

Write for Catalog = 

AX NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. = 
ey EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS i = 

- BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT € S 
BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY = 

QQ 
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Build for the Future—Use Steel Construction 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


UMN i 
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Elevated Steel Water Tanks 
Stand Pipes 

Steel Storage Tanks 

Self Supporting Steel Stacks 


All Classes Heavy Plate 
Metal Work 





= i =| 
= a 
= PLANTS a 
& EASTERN—Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) S 
s CENTRAL—Chicago, Illinois 2 
= CANADIAN—Bridgeburg, Ontario ] 
= SALES OFFICES 2 
= Chicago, Lil.: 2112 Old Colony Bidg Los Angeles, Cal.: Union Otl Bldg. 

= New York, N. Y 3125 Hudson Term. Charlotte, N. C.: 509 Realty Bldg 

= Dalias, Tex 1628 Praetorian Bldg. Atlanta, Ga.: 1075 Forsyth Bldg. 

= San Fr rancisco, Cal.: Call Bldg. Montreal, Quebec: 1015 Bank of = 
= Seattle, Wash L. C. Smith Bidg. Toronto Bidg 
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DE LAVAL PUMPS 


By-Product Plant 


“HE ac 


‘“ompanying photograph shows part of the ammonia re- 


covers plant of the Ford Motor Co 


rhe centrifugal pumps are all of De Laval manufacture, of capacities 
of 100 to 1500 gal. per min. against heads of 65 to 115 ft. Most of 
them are handling ammonia liquid, while some are handling water 


De Laval pumps were chosen because of their guaranteed efficiency | 
All De Laval pumps are interchangeable, as they are lf you are interested 


and reliability 
manufactured to limit gages They are also easily accessible for 
inspection, due 





to the horizontally split casing, with suction and dis- 


== Steam Turbine Co. == 


Trenton sts New Jersey 


We design, manufacture and erect all types of plate 
work and steel construction: mill buildings and man- 
ufacturing plants; tanks for all storage purposes; 
cylindrical containers for storage, or for high or low 
pressures; stills; agitators; standpipes; riveted pipe 


lines; ete. 
Write for catalogue on the subject 
in which you are interested. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company 


881 Curry Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DES MOINES WASHINGTON 


981 Tuttle Street 981 Munsey Bldg. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
281 Hudson Terminal! 381 Rialto Bldg 
CHICAGO DALLAS 
1281 ist Natl. Bk Bldg 1281 Praetorian Bldg 
DETROIT 1181 Book Building 
Canadian Des Moines Steel Co., Ltd., 281 Inshes Ave. 
Chatham, Ont. 
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in centrifugal pumps, 
charge connections in the lower half of the casing. Parts subject ask for our new special 
to wear, such as bearings, impellers and labyrinth wearing rings 
can be renewed quickly and at small expense 


catalog B-47. 


—-DES MOINES— 
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Power and Engineering Section - Continued 


Driving Nails 
Method Employed Affects Durability of 
Packing Case 


By Ralph H. Butz 


is nothing new nor mysterious 
4 driving nails, nor is any great 
‘ence involved in the process, and yet, 
i{ter generations of nail driving, scien- 
just discovered that the driv- 
ng nails in a packing case is the 
secret of its success and durability. 


+ There 


tists Nave 


The point which has been clearly de- 
eloped in a number of tests is that the 
strength of the box depends more upon 
the nailing than upon the thickness of 





the material used. Nearly all boxes are 
f sufficiently heavy material, and very 
many are unnecessarily heavy; but few 
re sufficiently well nailed. An investi- 
ca conducted in one factory 
here a large number of small boxes are 
sed. These boxes had always been 
: made with three nails in the sides and 
four in the tops and bottoms, respec- 
vely. The sides were one-half inch in 
kness and 6-d nails were used, with 

— §>-d nails in the tops and bottoms. 
a test some of these boxes were 
| empty to determine their dura- 
and a large number of them 
arrive whole at their destina- 
\lmost any nail construction will 
» deliver empty boxes, especially 
ad lots, but the real test comes 
he boxes are filled and the goods 
roken lots with mixed freight. 
And poor nailing becomes more mani- 
hen boxes are made up a long 
fore they are actually used to 

ds. 


Holding Power of Nail 


TI ding power of a nail is propor- 
the area of the surface of the 
ontact with the wood, provided 

no splitting. In the smaller sizes 

s a slim nail should be used 
than a nail of large diameter, 
there will be less splitting of 
material and greater nail hold- 

ng power per weight of nail. For ex- 
6-d length with a 4-d gauge, 

| the head be large, may be de- 
preferable in soft wood. There 
ther advantage in that there are 

0 per cent. more nails to the 

When using slender nails care 
taken to secure large thick 
as they will not pull from the 
through the sides, and checked 
will be held much better by 

Nails with large strong heads 

as slim as can be driven with- 

ulty. 
been customary to specify ce- 
ted or barbed nails, whichever 
shipping department preferred. 
developed that the cement- 
ls hold better and barbed nails 
ll as common nails when pulled 
lv after being driven. The 
wer of a nail is greatest when 
n, and then decreases for about 
s, after which it remains fairly 


was 


= 
— 
- 
f 
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Effect of Overdriving 

ling machine is employed care 

used that it be set to drive the 
flush, but not to sink them 


the s des, tops or bottoms. The ef- 
verdriving is to destroy the 
wood and thus destroy their 

I wer. 
Soxes made of excessively dry lum- 
* split badly when the nails are being 
"ven. The greatest difficulty comes 


irom using green or damp lumber, due 
to the enormous decrease in nail-hold- 
ing power as the wood dries. This of- 
ten accounts for the weak nail holding 
of some shipments which pass through 
regions where the air is 






very dry and 


hot. 
Construction Well Done 
It is more important that the con- 
struction be well done rather than to 





add weight to the material. It is of spe- = 
cial importance to select the proper ma- 
terial for the ends to go with the sides 
to get the best nail-holding power. Some 
lumber makes good sides, but not 
ends on account of the tendency to split; 
so it may be advantageous to use one 
kind for the sides and another for the 
ends. 


good 
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Exaggerating Losses 


Tendency to Overstatement in 
Attention to Them 


By W. F. 


In emphasizing the 
eliminating losses, the tendency to ex- 
aggeration is always present. The 
writer does not wish to belittle losses | 
or those who call attention to them, | 
but by way of illustration here is an ex- | 
ample. 

The following statement appeared not 
long ago in a rather widely read man- | 
ufacturer’s publicayon, and since its ap- 
pearance has been widely quoted. The! 
statement is: 


Calling 


Schaphorst 


importance of | 


Leaking Steam 


lI 


‘* A one-half inch diameter valve stem | 
leaking all around the, stuffing box will 
blow about 40 pounds of steam per 
hour with 100 pounds pressure in the 
valve. Ten stuffing boxes leaking for 
one full day will waste 1,600 pounds of 
coal.” 


Task Appeared Gigantic 
This looked rather gigantic to the | 
writer, who checked up the statement, 


using Napier’s well-known rule that the 
weight of steam flowing into the at- | 
mosphere per second through a given 
opening is equal to the area of the open- | 
ing in square inches multiplied by the 
steam pressure in pounds per square inch 
divided by 70. Or, to find the area in | 
square inches, which is desired in this | 
case, multiply the number of pounds of | 
steam lost per second by 70 and divide 
the product by the steam pressure in 
pounds per square inch. 

On working this out the area of the 
opening was found to be 0.00778 square 
inches, which is the area of a hole about 
3-32 inches in diameter. | 

In other words, each of the ten stuff- | 
ing boxes mentioned above would have 
to have an unrestricted opening into the 
atmosphere 3-32 inches in diameter in | 
order to waste 1,600 pounds of coal, as- | 
suming that 1 pound of coal will evap- | 
orate an average of 6 pounds of steam. | 


Stuffing in Packing Box 


Such a loss as this would hardly be 
possible unless the stuffing box con- 
tains no packing whatsoever and even 
if the stuffing box does contain pack- 
ing this tremendous loss is question- 
able. If the stuffing boxes contain pack- | 
ing of some kind to at least restrict the 
steam flow the writer asserts that it 
would be impossible to lose 1,600 pounds 
of steam through a standard well made 
valve of one-half inch diameter valve 
stem. | 
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Smith Type Hill Friction ae 
Made in 20 Sizes from 9 H. a 
1300 H.P. at 100 R. P. \ 


Send for 
Catalog 


=~ CLUTCH co. 
General Offices and Plant . 
Cleveland, 


New York Office. 


A noteworthy 


W orsted Mills, 


Ball-bearing, back 
R.P.M. H 
Bearings are 
ricant stays in 
installation, 
Watson engineers are 
co-operation on any 

bulletin 405 


“Every Watson 


10° rating for gre: 


The 


Watson 


WPISON 


installation of 
Olnyville, 


The motors are driving Prince 
geared 
gh efficiency, 
enclosed—lint cannot reach them. 
-no oil-stained merchandise. 
conserving space. 

willing 
installation. 


Salesman ts an 


The vise-like jaws of the = 
Smith Type Hill Clutch 2 
insure a grip on the ring = 
that absolutely prevents = 


slipping. When the clutch 

is disengaged there are no 

revolving parts in contact 
therefore, no wear. 
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For thirty-seven years our 
engineers have been study- 
ing clutch requirements and 
designing clutches to meet 
them. ‘They can help you 
too in selecting the proper 
clutches for your mill. 


Ohio 


50 Church St. 
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Watson Motors at Crown 
Providence, R. I. 

Smith & Son Gill Boxes. 
1—from 1800 to 360 


J 


continuous operation. 


Lub- 
A compact 


and able to give helpful 
Write us. Ask for 


Engineer” 


iter safety 


Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Milwaukee, 
the Ball-Bearing Loom Motor 


Wis. 


MUIORS 
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. The Biggs 


Bank St. and Case Ave. 
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Steel Tanks 


- =F eee mimes LE ee om ols 
3 er ae ae 
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QUALITY 






We specialize in Steel Storage and 
Pressure Tanks for the Textile and 
allied trades. 

Let us figure on your steel plate con- 
struction work. Plant hydraulically 
equipped capacity 11%” plate. 

Write for Price Lists covering 166 Standard 
size tanks 84 gal. to 25000 gal. capacity. 


Established 1887 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 


Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 
Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSRURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 












CLEVELAND, ( lian Building 
CHICAGO, Marq Buil 
CINCINNATI, Traction B g 


ATLANTA, Candler Building 


Tucson, ARIzZ., 21 South Stone Avenue 

New ORLEANS, 533 Baronne Street 

DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLT LAKE CIrTy, 7 6 Kearns Building 

San FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 

SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 

] ANA, Cura, Calle de Aguiar 104 

Houston, TEXAS, Southern Pacific Building 

San Jvan, Porro Rico, Royal Bank Building 

Honouuuu, H. 1., Castle & Cooke Building 
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Boiler Works Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Union Iron Works, 
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J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 


All 
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Established 1855 
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BOILERS 
ENGINES 
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Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Packings, Insulation Mate- Leather Belting and Leather 


PUENTE 
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Boiler Ready for Shipment 


The 500 H. P. “ Union” shown above gave such satisfactory 
results in service and in competition with other Water 
Tube Boilers of leading makers, that two re-orders fol- 
lowed within a short time—a common occurrence in our 
business. Union Boilers have demonstrated their superior- 
ity. Note these features: 


1, Economy—because of special design of drums, unrestricted cir- 
culating area, great inclination of tubes. 


2. Overload Capacity and Dry Steam—due to ample water storage 
and steam liberating surface. 


8. Continued Service and Low Up-Keep—due to purifier in boiler 
entirely out of path of circulation and fire, keeping injurious 
deposits away from fire plate surface. 


4. Corrugated Flange—takes up distortion due to unequal expan- 
sion and contraction within the boiler proper. 


6. Headersg-have no two thicknesses of plates or rivets in the 
fire. 


Write for Catalog 


Offices and Representatives in all principal cities 


Erie, Pa. 
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Macon, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS and TOWERS 
SMOKE STACKS 
PHOSPHATE DRYERS 


All Kinds of Special Castings, Sheet, Plate and Structural 


Steel Work 


DEALERS IN 


MILL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Graton & Knight! 
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New Machinery and Processes 


Reeves Transmissions 





ill Sizes of One to Four Horse Power 
Capacity 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 

have been approached at various 

by mills requiring variable speed 

s, to manufacture transmissions 

r than their smallest regular ma- 





New Small Size Reeves Variable Speed 
Transmission 


Two new diminutive models 
accordingly been brought out and 
een christened “ The Reeves 00” 
The Reeves 000.” They are re- 
vely one and two sizes smaller than 
Reeves 0,” or smallest transmis- 
heretofore made. The diminutive 

could almost be slipped into an 
overcoat pocket, but is absolutely 
ite in its proportionment and com- 
n every detail. It functions with 
sensitiveness and efficiency of the 
machines. 

outside dimensions of “ The 
s 000” are 1814 x 17% x 7 in.; 

hs 75 pounds, and will transmit 
to 3 H. P., depending upon the 
“The Reeves 00” measures 23% 

10 in., weighs 100 pounds and 
its from 1% to 4 H. P. They 

le in variation from 2 to 1 to 5 

“000,” and 2 to 1 to 8 to 1 on 

There are thousands of appli- 

open to these little machines 

the larger transmission cannot 


d on account of prohibitive di- 
ns. 





elt Scouring Machine 
pen width felt scouring machine 
n brought out by William White- 
Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, Eng- 
The large squeeze rolls are 5 ft. 
ide; the bottom roll is 26 in. in 
ter, and the top roll is 31 in. in 
ter. As the cloth comes from 
ugh it passes over a guide roller 
in diameter. Close to the guide 
Ss an adjustable doctor board, 





which may be moved nearer to the guide 
roll, or farther from it, according to 
the thickness of the felt being scoured. 
The purpose of the doctor ae to 
smooth out the cloth so that if may 
enter the squeeze rollers perfectly 
straight, and free from folds 


Dyeing Machine 
Especially Designed for Handling Arti- 
ficial Silk Piece Goods 
The process of dyeing artificial silk 
fabric in the piece is attended with some 
difficulty owing to the loss in strength 
the material suffers when wet. Richard 
Kilburn & Sons, Leeds, England, have 
brought out a new machine especially 
designed for artificial silk piece goods, 
which subjects the material to very gen- 
tle treatment. It is similar in general 
features to American reel machines. A 
positively driven winch draws the mate 
rial from the front of the vat and over 
a guide roll, and then drops it into the 
back of the vat where it slides gently 
down the curved back which is designed 
to prevent the fabric becoming en- 

tangled. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DUPLICATING machines and the Like, 
Spindle for. 1,377,584. A. Isaacs, 
New York. 

KNITTING machine, Stocking. 1,377,- 
459. G. P. Bosworth, Central Falls, 
R: I. 

KNITTING machine for making anti- 
raveling courses, Stocking. 1,377,460. 


G. P. Bosworth, Central Falls, R. I. 


KNITTING machines, Web turning de- 
vice’ for. 1,377,239. x N. D. 
Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

Loom, 1,377,390. J. C. Brooks, Pater- 
son, N. Fs 

NITROCELLULOSE solutions, Process for 
spinning, 1,377,761. A. Dryen, Lon 


derzeel, Belgium. 

SPINNING machines, Apparatus for the 
production of weft spools or cops on 
weft ring. 1,377,747. M. 
Rouen, France. 

Stop motion device. 1,377,587. H. S. 
Jones and A. P. Cullinan, Utica, N. 
Mi 

TexTILE finishing drum. 1,377,900. J. 
Lunepp, South River, N. J. 

Trinse_, Machine for making. 
R. B. Benjamin and J. M 
Chicago, IIl. 

WARPING machine. 
Cluff, Clifton, N. J. 

Drier. 1,377,793. W. M. 
Phila., Pa 

Woot, Process of Washing or Scouring 
wool. 1,377,790. R. M. Poole, Mount 
Gambier, South Australia, and H. F 
Davis, Brighton, Australia. 


Chane, 


1,377,548 


Curless, 
L377. G. A 


Schwartz, 
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Sweet’s ENGINEERING CATALOGUE. Sev- 
enth Annual Edition. Compiled and 
published by Sweet’s Catalogue Ser- 
vice, Inc.. New York. Cloth; 1,251 
pages; size 8% by 11% in. Illus- 
trated and indexed. 

Sweet’s Engineering is a catalogue 
filing system which contains the sep- 
arate catalogues of about 700 man- 


WORLD 


ufacturers. The field it covers is that 
of engineering and power plant equip- 
ment, or, to quote more definitely from 
the preface, it lists “ Materials, equip- 
ment and supplies relating to the prac 
tical construction, equipment and main 
tenance of all projects of an industrial 
or engineering nature.” 

The seventh edition, which has just 
appeared, marks an improvement in 
many ways over those which preceded 
it. The products index has been re- 
vised and simplified, so that it is now 
much easier to locate desired in- 
formation. This information in 
has been arranged in a more logical 
fashion. Even the appearance of the 
book has been improved by a better 
balance of cuts and by the use of a 
better quality of paper. The new edi 
tion is smaller, lighter and easier to 
handle, although the number of pages 
in the volume and the number of firms 
represented show a marked increase 

Owing to the comprehensive charac- 
ter of Sweet’s Engineering, each 
new edition is an interesting index to 
the industrial developments of the year 
The new edition, for example, shows 
many of the results of the high price 
of steam coal. Such devices feed 
water heaters and superheaters, auto- 
matic stokers, and powdered fuel equip- 
ment are receiving more attention than 
ever before. The high price of labor 
is reflected in the increasing emphasis 
on conveying and ash handling machin- 
ery. And at the same time that the 
manufacturer is eliminating all useless 
workmen he is paying new attention to 
the comfort of those that remain, a 
condition reflected in the pages devoted 
to manufacturers of industrial welfare 
equipment. 


any 
turn 


as 





PRINCIPLES OF WorSTED SPINNING, by 
Howard Priestman; London 
This is the second edition of 

which has come to be 

authoritative on this phase 
manufacture. The edition makes 
note of the important changes which 
have taken place in the construction and 


us¢ of 


a book 
regarded as 
of textile 
new 


for 
cap and fly spinning frames which has 
been of importance to practical men on 
account of its labor-saving 


automatic doffing machinery 


features and 


to the student from the _ theoretical 
standpoint. The author also calls at- 
tention to the winding machines made 
in America which are constructed on 


different lines from anything previously 
produced in England, and notes the out- 
standing features of particular interest. 

The book is not intended merely as an 
encyclopedia of information, but rather 
as a formulation of the principles which 
underlie the processes of worsted spin- 
ning. It starts with a historical sketch; 
next treats of the material used in the 
production of worsted yarns; and 
finally takes up the theories involved in 
the various processes, illustrating by full 
particulars of up-to-date machines, in so 
far as they may be used to illuminate 
the author’s principles. Mr. Priestman 
has many points of contact with the tex- 
tile industry, being advisor to the di 
rector of the British Research Asso- 
ciation; research lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds and examiner in spin- 
ning for the city and Guilds Institute. 





Cotron YEAR Book, 1921. MANCHESTER, 
Enc. Bracpon, Lorn & Nacte Co., 
New York. 

This is the sixteenth annual edition 
and the customary practice has been fol- 
lowed of deleting subject matter that 
could reasonably be spared in order to 
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make room for more up-to-date infor- 
mation. The 1921 book describes a num- 
ber of new inventions and improvements 
in cotton machinery, contains the usual 
review of the cotton trade and will bh 
found of valuable service as a book of 
reference for superintendents, overseers, 
students and others engaged in the many 
branches of the cotton industry. A few 
of the new machinery improvements de- 
scribed are: A new form of anti-bal- 
looner, knotting device, new mechanism 
for regulating winding during the forma- 
tion of beams on the sizing machine, a 
new reed relief motion, a new shedding 
motion, improved cloth creasing machine, 
etc. For the first time since the 
information regarding the world’s spin- 
dles, cotton consumption, price fluctua- 
tions, etc., are given for the period from 
1914 to 1920 inclusive. 


wal 


GERMAN COTTON AND LINEN roRY ; 
Deutsche Baumwoll Industrie, Berlin, 
Germany. 


DIREC 


This directory, now in the course of 
compilation, will contain a list of names 
and addresses of the German cotton and 


linen industry and_ trade Importers, 
spinners and weavers, the wholesale 
trade as well as the ready-made cloth 


ing retail trade, will each have a special 
part of the book reserved for them. The 
publishers intend to include the name, 
address, cable address, code, 
the most important 
will insert these without charge if the 
information is forwarded to them. The 
directory will be completed about August 
or September. 


etc., .O1 


foreign firms and 


iiatatnes Literature 





\sH RemovaL EguipMent; Gillis & 
Geoghegan, 537 W. Broadway, New 
York. 


Greatest efficiency in the operation ot 
G & G telescopic hoists can be secured 
the f 
several inexpensive auxiliaries 


lation of these to the whol 


only by installation and use of 
The re 


is explained 


and freely illustrated in this new 
pamphlet. Specification writers who 
must determine the proper model ash 


hoist to install under a given set of con 
will find 
use of a 


ditions their work 
the 


formula, 


simplified 
prepared 
from the 
of practical experience in the manufac 
ture and installation of hoi for all 
types of buildings over a period of 


by rece ntly 


constructed results 


sts 


many years. Copies of this interesting 
and helpful booklet 
the 


deal with ash p:oblems 


and formula should 


be in files of everyone who has to 


Arr CoMPRESSORS AND VACUUM Pumps; 
Pennsylvania Pump & Cor 
Co., Easton, Pa. 

The complete line of air 
and reciprocating dry va 
manufactured by the Pennsylvania 
Pump and Compressor Co. is 
by this 16-page bulletin. Machines are 
pictured and described in detail. The 
matter is calculated to give the reader 
a full understanding of the merits of 
the products. Several tables 
cluded showing capacities. The various 
models are arranged for all types of 
drives, and to fit all textile mill condi- 
tions. Executives and mechanical 
superintendents will find the bulletin in- 
structive and valuable for reference 
purposes. 


npresso!r 


compressors 


uum pumps 


— 
covered 


are in- 
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THIS PLANT LATELY COMPLETED BY US 


We feel that construction for the next month or two will omitted profits is greater than future probabilities of 
be cheaper than it will be again for some time. The savings on labor rates. 


existing absence of demand makes dealers and ma If you need a building in the near future—BUILD 
NOW-—start your plans and buy your materials at 
once. DON’T FORGET that labor is 15 to 20% 


tractors feel the same way. The sum of these more efficient than it was a year ago. 


terial men willing to forego profits in order to move 





their stocks or keep their plants in operation. Con- 


S. C. Sperry Company, Inc. 
299 Main Street Cambridge (39), Mass. 








Specialists McCCLURE-GREENE ENGINEERING CO. 


Civil and Consulting Engineers 


Remodeling Old Mills 


While our activities cover the ¢ ‘ntire field of mill engineering and con 


Water Works, Sewers, Sewage Disposal, Streets, 
Bridges, Dams, Concrete Structures, 


struction we have een especially succes sful in remodeling old mills 


Results achieved have en nothing less than amazing to those who 
! e que sti ne dsthe \dvisability of attempting t * make over” an 
iquate 1 


Hydraulic Developments 


We are now aiding the management in the Pee of 256,000 
spindles and 4,350 looms in _ 70-year old plant of the W ams sutta 
Mills rhis plant is being pt it on a modern efficiency production basis 
without erecting a single new buil ding 


Surveys, Designs, Estimates, Reports 


Here are a few of the other mills that we have served and ore serving: 


Thorndike C« ive ak Eve hose dae Thorndi'.e, Mass. 

Warren ( otton Mills. Saad kee oosess Wee UT arre ‘n Mass. on 

Boston Duc a itnsen . Bondsvi Mass. 

New Be dtord Shuttle SP senses sd New Be dfo z Mass. 

Whitman Mill ies hows -New Bed! .u, Mass. : ° l 

Pitman Hosiery Mills.... ; ocee. ameorda, N. Hi. Mill Village Deve opments 


LEARY & WALKER 


Mill Engineers 


612-613 PARK BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 














New Bedford : : : a 
yeoman ALAA ~ 
: W. E. S. DYER 
: .DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT i 
: PHILADELPHIA Desi, Soecniem rat cians; pocataa Mi’ popwiae Bower aces 
; P NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO — * Loa of every description an ath: aenmeiona Gon 
i ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION -REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS Land Title Building Fe HILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Although it is desirable that 

hould not be difficult to remove the 

ioroughly from the cloth, yet the 

suitable brand of oil for the wool 

, as well as the most economical for 

ill, may not be the easiest to re- 

It may be necessary in the case 

hange of oil, or in the quantity ap- 

to change the strength of cleans- 

quor accordingly. But in all cases 

change of oil or oiling, the finisher 

d be made aware of it immediately, 

wise he is not given due considera- 

and is well within his rights in pro- 
tesiing strongly. 

may be accepted as a rule that oil 

suitable for the yarn making pro- 

s will not be harmful in the cloth. 

Unless the oil is injuriously adulterated, 

the finisher must be responsible for the 

g s being washed thoroughly clean. 

[his of course is common practice and 

uld not well be otherwise, but the 

ne who has to carry the responsibility 

should not be lax in insisting on his 


KeLY. 


Hard Water 
t may be that at some mills the water 
nishing purposes is hard, making 
S ning treatment or stronger cleans- 
ng liquor necessary. It is well for the 


Cloudy and Shady Wool Cloth 


(Continued from page 179) 


finisher to exercise watchful observation 
of how the water acts at a when 
unclean cloth is indicated. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter to test the hard- 
ness of water and the finisher 
wise in having a thorough test made, 
especially at a time when cloudiness ap- 
pears. 

It may be that the strength of alkali 
away from the established standard 
and the bad effect of this might be about 
the same as that caused by the hard 
water, hence it is expedient that this 
matter should receive attention from the 
finisher. 

The possible causes of cloudiness in 
piece dyed goods are similar to those 
discussed, so far as the finishing pro- 
cesses are concerned, but the fault may 
be with the dyeing instead, and after 
dyeing it often is impossible to decide in 
which room the defect was created. As 
previously stated this uncertainty fre- 
quently leads to a dispute between the 


time 


will be 


1S 
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dyer and the finisher, and in piece dyed | 


goods, the practiced eye of the superin- 
tendent or cloth inspector may also be 
unable to decide who should shoulder the 
blame. One thing is certain, if the fabric 
is not properly cleansed it will not be 
properly dyed. 


New Mill for Thieme Bros. Co. 


Concrete Building 


for Manu- 


facture of Full Fashion Hosiery 


7 lk new mill for the manufacture 
i full fashioned stilk hosiery, de- 
in the Chicago office of Lock- 
\ Greene & Co., engineers, and com- 
for Thieme Bros. Co., at Ft. 


e, Ind., early in 1920, is a fine ex- 
the adaptability of concrete 
uction to meet special and varied 
ements. 
installation 


am | ol 


of full fashioned 
machines requires a stiff floor, 
vibration. Most the old 
uldings constructed for the pur- 
ire not suited for the installation 
lines above the first story. 
his new mill each of the four floors 
en especially adapted for full 
ned hosiery machinery. Being 90 
de with only two rows of col- 
generous center and side aisles 
rovided even where the longest 
ics are used. The spacing of the 
ns lengthwise of the building is 


rom 


ol 


















Full Fashioned Knitting Mill, Thieme Bros. Co., Fort Wayne 


arranged to take one pair of 
in each bay. 

Hollow tile is combined with concrete 
for floor slab construction. Maple floor 
finish provided throughout. All 
stairways and elevators are in enclosed 
towers and so arranged as to give manu- 
facturing space of regular outline, free 
from obstruction. Simple but effective 
architectural treatment makes this a 
pleasing building. 

This mill is particularly 


is 


interesting 


as, notwithstanding the fact that every | 


feature is most complete and that the 
best materials were used throughout, it 
represents the lowest foot 
in comparison with a great number of 
concrete buildings designed by the same 
and other engineers and constructed at 
the same time in various of the 
country. This apparently represents 
eaerinats for Ft. Wayne as a place 
where building can be done cheaply. 


square cost 


parts 


Sere 


machines 


ds A 
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CHARLES H. TENNEY & CO. 


Managers - Engineers - Accountants 
Investment Bankers 


The difficulty of getting the proper perspective of one’s 
own business has been ap:ly expressed in the age-old 
proverb of the man who could not see the forest because 


of the nearness of the trees. 


Herein lies the value of the independent viewpoint of 
a competent engineering organization in its study of your 
operating conditions. In its observations and investiga 
tions, each of your departments is studied intensively with 
a view of profitably coordinating every activity in a perfect 
operating organization. Why not have a study made now 
and begin to get the benefits now? 


Clients of the Tenney organization benefit by a quarter 
of a century industrial and public utility experience in 


consulting, advisory and supervisory capacities. 


Executive Offices, 201 Devonshire St., Boston 











DTT PST TYPE 


kK. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
AND CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


mm 
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Industrial 


Engineering 


Corporation 


Specialists in the Application of Industrial Chemistry to Textil 
Manufacture. Plant Design— Dye Problems— Consulting Engineers. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Laboratories and Offices 


214 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


































Blue Print Paper 


Textile Remodeling 


“Old mills for new!” is the spirit of economy and 


readjustment. In rearranging and repairing textile 
plants, architects and engineers will find the old, 
standard Spaulding-Moss blue print service is still 
the best and most economical. All kinds of print 
papers. Also blue, black and white and photostat 
printing to order. 


Drafting Supplies 
\ Of All Kinds — 


We welcome rush orders on any and all 

| kinds of drafting and artists’ supplies. We can 

fill them completely and instantly from the 

largest stock in New England. Textile mill 
orders are a specialty with us. 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


42 Franklin Street 
Main 6000 BOSTON 








Let Us Be Your 
Insurance Counselors 


Here are a few features of our Insurance Service: 
1. The audit of all policies and renewals. 
2. The purchase of new insurance. 
3. The approval of all invoices for insurance before they are 
paid. : , 
4. The custody of the Client’s policies 
5. Standardized quarterly reports on all policies in force. 
6. Statement of unabsorbed premium value. 
Write for Complete Details 


SMITH INSURANCE SERVICE, INC. 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


‘“We Sell Service—not Insurance’’ 
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THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
1896 Appraisals and Valuations for 1920 


Financing, Accounting, Cost Finding, Insurance and Taxation Purposes 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ULEDLUYU 1200 LUST LOUD UMEDA CRED CEMLD FY ORRALRED TES REMNANT 


Thomas B. Gwynne TAX RETURNS Amended. 
DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
FACTORY ACCOUNTING (Government Regulations No. 45). 
; ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised. 
2 Rector St. N. Y. City CosT SYSTEMS Installed. 
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ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


673 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


a> 


A business without a thorough knowledge of 
itself is as misdirected as a rudderless ship. 


Expert in textile accounting and thoroughly 
experienced in Industrial Engineering, we 
are able to determige the exact condition of 
your business and suggest improved methods. 


ae 





TEXTILE POWER AND 
LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS 


In practically every new case where mill men have been 
dissatisfied with the electric drive the blame should be 
placed, not on the electric drive, but on the man who in- 


stalls it. 


When you decide to make the change let an expert do the 
work. For years we have been installing electric drives, 
handling the entire job including the purchasing of 
equipment. 


ROBBINS ELECTRIC CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
356 Acushnet Avenue New Bedford, Mass. 
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Do You Know Where Profits Go? 


A copy of my booklet One Client Writes: 

‘Where Profits Go in “Your cost system should prove 

Textile Plants’’ will be of great value to any textile mill 

: mailed free on your officer who is engaged in selling 
request. Write today. the product of his mill. 


FallRivr RALPH E. LOPER Mass. 


Textile Production Engineer :: :: Specialist in Cost Methods 
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Frank B. Perry Eugene B. Whipple 


PERRY & WHIPPLE 


Successors to Chas. W. Fraray 


Mill Engineers and Architects 


Complete Textile Mill Industrial and Power Plant Design anc 
Supervision. Twenty Years Experience in Electrificatior 
Problems for old and new mills. 








513 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 
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TEXTILE PLANT VALUATIONS | 


MADE 'BY QUALIFIED {EXPERTS : 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Branches all principal cities 56 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
MM TT 
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(|) BAER, 
‘ DESIGN and ! 
; New Buildings, Al 
| Power Plants, 
| For 
| 10 South 18th St. 
| 
pe W. Cox, Ji 
| 320 Broadway, New York C 
| 
| Textile Mills 
| Power Plants 
| New Processes 
| Inspections and Reports 


CONSULTING MECHANICAL & ELECTRIC.» 


| EADIE, FREUND & CA, 
L INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS- 
7 


Industrial Equipment—Power Plants—Heating & 
EST 45th STREET 23 33 3 33 3 
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the 
tile Mull 


e very few mill men 
to appreciate the ad 
of ventilation. Yet 
ls of mills are badly 11 
yf fresh air. 
1iost cases this is due, not to 
ick of ventilating equipment 
it to the failure or inadequacy 
if the systems used. 
We manufacture a complete lin 
of ventilating equipment that 1s 
backed by long records of effi 


cient and faithful service. 


We also manufacture sanitar\ 
equipment, showers and was! 
sinks, that are durable an 


inexpensive 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


id Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co. 


nan Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ceilings 
Roofing 


FOR 
THE 
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The largest and 
oldest manufactur- 
ers in New England 
of Industrial Sheet 
Metal products es- 
pecially equipped to 
supply: needed re- 
quirements to the 
manufacturers of 
= textile machines and 
> to the textile indus- 
» try. In addition to 
metal tanks, boxes, 
doors, ceilings, shut- 
ters and roofing, we 
build METAL 
LOCKERS, 
SHELVING and 
SPECIAL PARTS 
of every kind and 
stvle No. 3 metal or 











lighter, stamped, 
formed, drawn and 
welded. 

Permit us to send 
catalogue _—_ descrip- 
tive of the special 
metal requirement 
you need or would 
‘ike information 








about. 








Shutters | 


N METAL Co. 
ANKLIN ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
tt ak A 
i & WHARTON STS., PHILA, PA. 


METAL 
Tanks-Boxes 
Special Parts 

Doors ~~ 
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Mill News 


COTTON 


*Los ANGELES, CaL. Statement from 
Frank Wiggins, secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce, is that the parties 
interested in the establishment of a cot- 
ton mill in this city are expected to be 
in Los Angeles early in June. 

*Lincotnton, N. C. Construction of 
the new Roseland Spinning Mill is near- 
ing completion, and when completed the 
plant will be equipped with 5,000 spindles 
for the manufacture of single 30s in 
cones, tubes and warps, and 26s to 36s 
on tubes and cones. R. L. Goode, of 
Charlotte, N. C., is president and treas- 
urer of the company, which has a capi- 
tal of $140,000. 

*CAMERON, TEXAS. The Liberty Cot- 
ton Mills Co. of Dallas, which is plan- 
ning to establish a string of cotton mil!s 
in Texas, has selected Cameron as the 
location for one of its plants. The com- 
pany has placed its proposition before 
the Cameron Commercial Club, which 
gave it hearty indorsement. The advan- 
tages of Cameron were pointed out, 
these being close proximity to water and 
fuel, and the center of a large cotton 
producing area. 

*San ANTONIO, TEXAS. Equipped with 
10,000 spindles and 375 looms, the Lone 
Star Cotton Mills, which is the old Lone 
Star Brewery of the Busch interests con- 
verted into a modern cotton spinning 
and weaving establishment, is ready to 
begin operations. The old brewery has 
been entirely remodeled and new ma- 
chinery installed at a cost of more than 
$400,000. The plant has a daily output 
of 6,000 pounds of yarn and approxi- 
mately 30,000 yards of cotton cloth. 
This mill will specialize in high grade 
blue chambray. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. A committee 

of the local chamber of commerce is 
negotiating with interests for the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill in Waxahachie 
or immediately outside the city. 
* ALEXANDER City, Ata. The Alexan 
der City Cotton Mills will proceed with 
additions recently outlined. Since July, 
1919, this company’s 6,500-spindle and 
164-loom plant has been increased to 
13,000 spindles with 304 looms. Last 
year the management ordered 200 sixty- 
inch looms from the Draper Corp. of 
Hopedale, Mass., and this weaving ma- 
chinery will be delivered during June. 
The loom shed is to receive the 200 
looms and after installation the 13,000 
spindles, with their accompanying ma- 
chinery, will be driven day and night to 
feed the total number of looms. The 
warehouse capacity has been doubled 
and a 100 by 60 foot clothroom has been 
built during the past year. Forty cot 
tages have been added to the 40 of the 
| original village, now all lighted by elec- 
tricity. 



















GRIFFIN, GA. 
Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery is planning 
| to establish a branch plant here to han- 
| dle part of the work now done at Low 
| ell. 

LawrENCE, Mass. Reports here art 
to the effect that the Patchogue-Plym 
}outh Mills Corp. is planning to erect an 
| additional building to its plant 
| Turee Rivers, Mass. Included in the 
new equipment recently installed in th 
| Palmer Mill of the Otis Company, man 
ufacturers of coverts, whip cords, etc., 


According to reports the 


was a filter for the improvement of thx 
water supply used in the mill processes 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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PRODUCTS 


THE SEAT OF 


Production 


Pattern F.8 3 


Pattern F.S 13 
Patented 


Patented 





‘“‘Royal-Chicago” Factory Stools everywhere are giving last- 
ing satisfaction because they are— 


DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


A mill of nation-wide reputation in a famous city on Lake 
Michigan says: 
‘* We are at present using quite a few of your chairs 
and we find them thoroly satisfactory. We 
know that our help is more comfortable, and do 
not feel the daily stress of work as they formerly 


did.” 





Write for Catalogue 





ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2518 South Western Avenue 
HYKUNUUIYANINNAUUULLUAAUVOULLOULOULLUGOCUAUGLOUGOLEOULOOUNUGUUURUALUGSOESUUNEERLSUAULUOCAUAOUS AVATARS AAA AWN = 


Chicago, IIl. 
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“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


THE BIGELOW-COOPER CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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LOXON 


1: AMP} § GUARD 


THE KEY | @ TO SAFETY 





Has three functions in 
protecting your MILL 
and your lamp invest- 
ment trom 


FIRE 


The Loxon keeps the 
lamp away from inflam- 
mable materials. 


The lock and key pre- 
vent unauthorized re- 
moval. 


BREAKAGE 


The heavy ribs and 
steel collars attached se- 
curely to socket prevents 
breakage of the lamp. 





The construction is 
substantial yet designed 

permit as much light 
as possible. The Loxon 
obstructs less light than 
any other guard made. 

Very 
price. 


inexpensive in 


Carried in stock by all 
responsible electric, hard- 


ware and mill supply 
jobbers. 
Write for catalog No. 


19, which shows a large 
variety of guards for all 
purposes. 


McGill Manufacturing Co. 


No. 3 Victor St 
VALPARAISO INDIANA 
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Machine Guards 


strong — durable — economical 


Harrington & King Perforated Material costs but little 
and eliminates expensive labor bills. It can easily be 
fashioned into any shape and erected into strong and 
durable machine guards—your own handy man can make 
them. 
Attractive in appearance, 
in cost, these guards are 
\merican textile mills. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Also perforated metal for centrifugals, carbonizing, 
bleaching, wool scouring and drying machines; all 


kinds of special sheet metal work in practically any 
metal. 


sturdy in construction and low 
rapidly winning their way into 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


639 North Union Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
New York, 118 Liberty Street’§  rtaaalll 
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[ATRanck: SAFETY [DEVICES FOR FYE! 


4 ~ y Bring Every Danger In Your Mill To 


vr The Attention Of Workers By 
LaFrance Safety Signs 


eunviuel 


WU ULL 1 
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AT ANY TIME 


CARRYING LIGHTED CIGARS 
PIPES OR CIGARETTES 
STRICTLY FORBIDDEN 


One of the best ways of 
effectively preventing ac- 
cidents is by bringing the 
existence of every hazard 
to the attention of work- 
ers by means of well 
worded, strikingly colored 
signs. 


_ The L aFrance iine of Safety 
ngage es over 100 stock 
wording comprising Safety 
First, Wsniee and Danger 
Signs, to be used according to 
the existing conditions 


signs are printed 


7 NS 


isan 
These 
with bright 
vy steel. Special 

nished to 


BE 
| CAREFUL 





mplete Safety Devices 
entire line of 

f other LaFrance Safety 
daily preventing accidents 
lants. This catalogue 
ok on safety. 
Send for it. 


Na ee 


Catalogue 
and hun- 

Devices 
in indus- 
is practically a 
You will find it inter- 


signs 
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“Fire 
Fighters” 


—bhetter than 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance is always an 
unsatisfactory recompense 
for fire loss. Fire preven- 
tion is better. 


We manufacture every- 
thing for fire prevention 
and fire fighting. 





“¢ Automatic ” 
Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher 


A _loose-stop- 
ple Turnover 
type extin- 
guisher. Heavy 
copper. cyl- 
inder; 7” di- 
ameter, ze 
high; 3 _ gal. 
capacity. In- 
terior of cyl- 
inder and all 
working parts 
coated with 
lead to prevent 
corrosion. 


The “Diener” 5-Gallon 
Hand Pump Extinguisher 


Made of 24 
gauge galvan- 
ized steel, red 
enameled or of 
13 ounce cop- 
per. Same® 
style pump as 
used by Fire 
Departments — 
all brass, 
double-acting— || 
throws 40 to 5 
50 foot stream. || 
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Diener 
Model O 
Extinguisher 


Equipped with ou 
new liquid pum; 
Positively doub! 
acting from fir 
stroke until abs 
i lutely empty. 








All These Products Bear the 
Label of the Board of Unde 


writers. 
Send for Catalog 4 

Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 7 
Chicago, Il. ; 
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VARNISHES 
PAINTS 





This Trade Mark 
Identifies Quality 


Quality that endures quality 
that assures lasting satisfac- 
tion and adds to the prestige 


of the user. 


The enduring excellence of 


NICE 


Architectural 
and Industrial 


Paints and Varnishes 


is daily proof of careful man- 
ufacturing from highest grade 
raw materials. 


Write for prices, samples, etc., of 


“MICE” 
Mitt WHItTeE 
wie” 

Mitt Wuite—GLoss 
NEEOLYTE 
WuHuitTE ENAMEL 


FLAT 





NEEOSPAR VARNISH 
Waterproof Spar 
ROKAL FLoor VARNISH 
“NICE” 
and YeLLow SHIELD 
House, Barn and Factory 
ints, Stains, Varnishes 


“ NICE ” 
Machine and Tron Paints, 
Flat and Gloss 


log L mailed on request 


EUGENE E. NICE 
COMPANY 


OF! ICES AND SALES DEPT. 
263-274 S. 2nd St., Phila. 
PAINT AND COLOR WORK 
201.207 Spruce St., Philadelphia 

VARNISH WORKS 
tate St. and Penna R. R. 
Camden, N. J. 
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This apparatus was installed by Hunger- 
ford & Terry, Inc., Philadelphia, and is 
designed to take care of all of their 
water needs. 

*MacGnoiia, Miss. The Magnolia Cot- 
ton Mill Corp. plans to build a large 
addition to its mill. This enlargement 
will be 75 feet long by 75 feet wide and 
it is to be equipped as a cloth room. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. Negotiations have 
been completed by the Falconer (N. Y.) 
Towel Mills for the taking over of the 
local opera house and the company will 
move its plant from Falconer to here. 


MonroE, N.C. The Jackson Mills Co. 
has changed ownership, a syndicate com- 
posed of Salisbury, N. C., citizens hav- 
ing bought the entire stock of the com- 
pany. The names of the new owners 
are not available at this time, nor has 
the purchase price been given out. J. L. 
Lawson of Salisbury will move to Mon- 
roe and have charge of the mill. C. W. 
Walton will continue with the new 
owners, as secretary and treasurer. It 
is the purpose of the new owners to run 
the mill on full time, making wide sheet- 
ing. The making of blankets will be 
discontinued. The name of the mill will 
be changed. 


Cuester, S. C. The machinery of the 
Eureka Cotton Mill which has been 
making hospital gauze has been changed 
over to the manufacture of sheeting. 





GAFFNEY, S. C. At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Palmetto Damask 
Mills last week it was voted to increase 
the capital stock of the mills to $100,000 
This step was declared to be necessary 
because since the first of the year the 
demand of the product of the mill has 
ncreased to such an extent that an en- 
largement has become necessary. 


WOOL 
NORWICHTOWN, CONN. The Town 
Worsted Co. is the name of the new 


concern which will operate a small plant 
The in 
terested parties are J. B. Lathrop, James 
C. Bennett and B. E. Williams. Mr, Ben- 
nett has been a designer at one of th 
mills in Norwich. Mr. Williams is over- 
seer of weaving and Mr. Lathrop office 
manager. 


here on men’s wear worsted. 


LOoWELI 
Re 


Mass. The Ames Worsted 
recently incorporated, is to occupy 
the mill on Howe street operated by the 
\merican Woolen Co. during the war, 
and previous to that by the Wamesit 
Worsted Co. The new company has a 
capital of $200,000. The officers and di- 
rectors are C. Brooks Stevens, presi- 
dent; Ames Stevens, treasurer; N. B. K 
Brooks, Charles A. Jensen and Harold 
S. Edwards. In a sense the company is 
a reorganization of the former Wamesit 
Worsted Co. 

*Lonc Beacu, Cat. The new mill to 
be built by the Golden State Woolen 
Mills, to replace their plant recently di 
stroyed by fire, will be equipped with 
3,000 spindles, 60 looms and 10 sets of 
woolen cards. 

*CoLtuMBIA City, Inp. Report that the 
Columbia Woolen Mills are to build a 
new plant has been denied by the com- 
pany. 


KNIT 
Monroe City, Mo. David Mohner is 


planning to equip a plant for the manu- 
facture of hosiery. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. It has been re- 
ported on several occasions of late that 
the plant of the Sperry Textile Corp., 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


IT MAKES MORE DAYLIGHT 


More work, better work, more cheerful operators, better health, 
less accidents, and higher efficiency are traced in a noticeable 


degree to the brightness of walls and ceilings in factories and 


mills. 
Nature demands a bright, non-straining light for proper work. 


EVERLITE 
KOATING 


gives the character of light reflecting walls and ceilings which 
promote ideal working conditions. 


REMEMBER /TS WATERPROOF; 





« : 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


R.I.W.” Semi 
test that industrial 


It is a heat-resisting, waterproof, light-reflecting “ 
Enamel. Easily cleaned and stands every 
service demands. 

Use “R.I.W.” PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS 


U for our folder on coating factory 


- TOCH BROTHERS 


Technical and Scientific Paint Makers since 1848 


320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y. 


and be sure. Write 


walls. 
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Here’s One Sure Way 


to Save More Money 
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Use 
Spraco Painting Equipment 


It is an economic necessity to keep your mul interiors covered 


with a protective coating of paint. 


It is NOT economical, nor is it a necessity to put a dozen 
skilled men on the job when your handy man with a SPRACO 
Equipment can do the work in the same time—and do it better 


This time and labor saving device by reducing costs to a mint 
mum and producing the maximum amount of work has earned 
a place in modern factory practice that is permanent. 

\ fair sized for the 
equipment and you can save from 30 


to 50 per cent on future work. 


iob will pay 


Bulletin No. P-53 
will show you how to paint efficiently and 


economically 


Spray Engineering Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers also of Spraco Air Washers 
and Cooling Ponds, Spraco High Tempera- 
Spraco Nozzles, 


Cement Sprayers, 


Vaughn Flow Meters, Etc. 
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ANY PRODUCTION 
OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT aa 
INVITES IMITATION, BUT _ _ . 





so far advanced in design, construction and 
proven performance, that though it may be 
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copied or imitated, and while you may be offered 
extractors that look like the “ Hercules-Elec- 
tric” and are claimed to be just as good, yet that 
in itself will be the best assurance that the 
‘“ Hercules-Electric ” is an extractor of superla- 
tive qualities. Users call it—* THE FINEST 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The “ Hercules-Electric”’ Hydro Extractor is 
EXTRACTOR MADE.” 





EAST JERSEY PIPE COMPANY 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY Tel. Lambert 4820 


New York Office Works Eastern Agent Southern Agent Canadian Agents 
T. A. Gillespie Paterson, F. A. Tolhurst E. S. Player Whitehead, Emmans, 
Gillespie Bldg. iD Phila., Pa. Greenville, S. C. Ltd., Montreal 
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UNIVERSAL 
SEPTIC TANKS 





—the Solution of 
Your Sewerage 


Problem 


\ll those with any knowledge 
of the subject admit that the 
most scientific method of 
sewage disposal is that known 
as the L. R. S. System orig- 
inated by the U. S. Public 
Health Bureau. 


And the most _ satisfactory 
adaptation of this system is 
found in the Universal Septic 
Tank for use either with or 
without running water. A 
single two-compartment tank 
instead of two separate tanks 
is just one of its exclusive 
features. 
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Booklet on Request 


Universal Septic Tank 
Corporation 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, 715 Oliver Bldg. 
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The Latest and Most 
SANITARY 

COOLING TANK 

DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
Constructed of Sheet and Gaivanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
Cc equipped with Locking device 
ar Rubber gasket, thus making an 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 
Haydenville 
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and 
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which discontinued operations here sev- 
eral months ago, may be leased by an 
underwear manufacturing concern at an 
early date. When the Sperry Co 
abandoned the property it shipped most 
of its equipment to the main mill at 
Mohawk, N. Y., where it is now in use. 
During the short stay of the Sperry C 
in the plant here only yarn making 
equipment was used and the concern 
never really manufactured on a very 
large scale. The mill is said to be an 
excellent one for underwear manufac 
turing, being modern in every respect, 
and has a floor space of several thous 
and square feet. 

*Fonpa, N. Y. The Bricks-Allen Ho 
siery Co., recently formed as a partner 
ship, is operating plant on East 
street on the manufacture of women’s 
glove silk hosiery. The plant is equipped 
with 12 machines. B. V. Bricks is pres 
ident of the company, and E. C. Allen 
is treasurer. 

FULTONVILLE, N. Y. A partnership 
composed of Frank McKeough and Bur 
ton Yates are making preparations to 
embark in the manufacture of hosiery in 
this village. The party has had several 
sites under consideration but as yet has 
not definitely decided on quarters for 
operating purposes. It is understood 
that as soon as a building is leased the 

equipment for the manuf: 
ture of hosiery on a small scale will be 
installed, after which operations will 
commenced. 

Jounstown, N. Y. A. E. Pearson 
who recently leased quarters in the old 
Hallock Building in South Market street 
for the manufacture of silk fabric gloves 
and mittens will, according to report, b 
in operation by July 1. It is understood 
that the contract for the equipment has 
been let and this, it is expected, will be 
installed within the next few w 

Cuicaco, Itt. Additional machinery 
is being installed at the plant of th 
Vassar Swiss Underwear Co 

MALDEN, Mass Permit has 
granted to the Malden Knitting Mills for 
the erection of an addition to their plant. 
The addition will be of brick, 
stires, 44 x 145 feet. 

Haw trey, Pa. Fred Anke, president 
of the Anke Knitting Co., has bought 
complete control of the company. It is 
reported that additions to the plant are 
under advisement. 


Main 


necessary i 


CKS 


peen 


three 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Franklin 
Sweater Co. has leased property at 1023 
25 Race street, for a term of years for 
a new local plant. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. H.C. Aberle Co., 
Clearfield street, manufacturer of ho- 
siery, has filed plans for the erection of 
a one-story extension at Clearfield and 
A streets. William Steele & Sons, Six- 
teenth and Arch streets, has the build- 
ing contract. 

SILK 

*Groton, Conn. Max Pollack & Co., 
New York, manufacturers of silk goods, 
have commenced the installation of ma 
chinery at their new mill at Groton, now 
nearing completion. The plant will be 
three-story, 65x 183 feet, with adjoin- 
ing power house, 50x50 feet. A one- 
story dye house will also be erected. It 
is expected to have the plant ready for 
operations in about 90 days, giving em- 
ployment to close to 100 operatives, and 
which working force, it is expected, will 
be increased to 150 employes by the end 
of the year. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Purified Soft 
Water 


An adequate supply of puri- 
fied soft water is assured to 
allwhoinstalltheGRAVER 
Zeolite Water Softener. 
Results are guaranteed. The 
designing of this equipment 
has beenso thoroughly stud- 
ied by our engineers that 
the efficiency under all con- 
ditions isa known quantity. 


The Zeolite used is manu- 
factured in our own labora- 
tories. It has the highest 
exchange value and its origi- 
nal granular form does not 
break down with long use. 
Only a moderate amount of 
salt solution is required for 
regeneration. 


Soft water saves soap, soda, 
bleaches and other supplies, be 
sides making the action of dyes 


Positive. 
Our booklet “SOFT WATER 


for Textile Processes will te 
sentao those interested. 


Plate Cons 
ng and Purifying Egu 





East Chicago, Indiana 





D’OLIER 
ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


are proving indispensable 
in Silk and Textile Mills. 
They represent high eng- 


neering skill and the best 
mechanical construction 


Che 


low with less possibility of 


center of gravity 1s 
unob 
basket. 


The D’OLIER extractor ts 


vibration. ‘There 1s 


structed access to 
built to meet all operating 
conditions. 


list of 


installations, write for BULLETIN P-116 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


165 Broadway, 


Works: Bradford, Pa. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The United States and Cuban Allied Works 


Engineering Corporation 


- New York 


Cablz, ‘‘Idolwax,’’ New York 
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The Home rg 
of 
Smith 
Hydraulic 
Turbines 


shown by the 
nyi in- 
is the 
nd best 
factory 
world, de- 
exclusively 
manu fac- 

ture of water By 
power equipment. § 
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Naturally the product of 
such a plant would posses 
the efficiency and _ stability : ; ‘ 
sis ailieiel: “aileadineaes-demaniiaiie Smith turbines are designed and built 
in many sizes and types ranging from 
the small segregated “ mule-back” unit, 
to those whose dimensions reach the 
limit of transportation clearances. 
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Write Department 
“Y” for Bulletin of 
Designs and data. 


S. Morgan 


> Smith Co. |] _ 


YORK, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
176 Federal St. 
BOSTON 


76 W. Monroe St 
CHICAGO 

405 Power Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
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y Insures Safety 
Effects 


Economy 


The Vigilant Feed 
Weater Regulator 
prevents explosion 

- because it keeps the 
water constantly at middle 


gauge 


It saves fuel, from 2% to 


a /¢ 


17%. By reducing wear 
and tear due to varying water levels it 
cuts repair bills and lengthens the life of 
the boiler. 


Send for Booklet 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LUUVAEELATTTVETTTD ETT ALT AEUETTTA ETUDE AERA TNT 


*‘Not a Single Failure’’ 
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DURABLE DUPLEX STEAM PUMP 


The Pump that Leads 


The Dean Pump leads because it 
is a quarter century ahead of all 
others in pump design, steam 
economy, and in ability to deliver 
results. 


DEAN BROS. 
Durable Duplex Pumps 


are the logical pumps. for the 
modern mill. There is a Dean 
Pump for every purpose. 





Send for Booklet 


DEAN BROS. 7" INDIANAPOLIS. 
New York Sales Office: 141 Broadway 
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On the Job with 















Horizontal Split Multi-Stage Pump 


‘“‘Where the head is too high for our single-stage 
double suction pump, we recommend a multi-stage 
pump such as illustrated above. This type is de- 
signed along the same lines as our single-stage type 
except that being side suction it develops an end 
thrust. This thrust is taken care of by a water- 
cooled marine type bearing running in oil. Leakage 
between stages is prevented by bronze labyrinth 
rings Built in sizes 2” to 14’ inclusive. Number 
of stages depending on the head. Also built of 
acid-resisting bronze for operating in aciduous 
waters. Complete specifications upon request. 


Send for Catalog 


Boston office Charlotte, N, office 
No. 53 State St. Realty ise. 
New York office Philadeiphia office 


39-41 Cortlandt St. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Chicago office: 217 N. Jefferson St. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


Since 1864 


—- 
Centrifu at BRANCH OFFICES 
| BALDWINSVILLENY. scons 
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HORIZONTAL 


WATER TUBE. 


BOILER 





Pressures 160 to 300 Lbs. 
Units 100 to 1,000 H. P. 
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-All steel construction. Drop= 
-forged, everlasting H H Plates. = 
Baffling, vertical, horizontal = 
=or combination. Supported= 
free of brick work. Can be= 
-arranged for superheater or 
anytype stoker without - 
radical change in design.- 





THE ‘CASEY-HEDGES CO.- 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. E 
CHICAGO NEW YORK = 
Marquette Bldg. 39 Cortlandt St. = 
INOUUEDUONNEEOONONRTUTUUNNNNOOOOUUNNDOOOOOTETENEYAW AUUTA 1 = 


See 






FORZSUNDERGROUND STEAM OR 
HOT WATER PIPES 


THE 
EFFICIENT 


a 
‘AMETHOD 

means theJpractical elimination of 
heat losses. Ric-wiL installations 
commonly show efficiencies of 85% 
—there are cases where it has shown 
betterjthan 90%. And not for a 
week or a month, but continuously, 
and after years of service. This 
means just one] thing—economy— 
conservation of the‘coal pile. Econ- 
omy is the only,reason why under- 
ground pipes are insulated at 
all: it is the .best reason why 
they should be insulated by the 
Ric-wiL METHOD. 


Write to-day for our catalogue. 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


*New Lonpon, Conn. Substantially 
increased floor area for their throwing 
department, housing for considerably 
more mechanical equipment and result- 
ant increased number of employes are 
being provided for by the Brainerd & 
Armstrong Company, silk manufac- 
turers, in an addition to its No. 2 mill 
on Reed street. The addition is 50 feet 
square, one-story high and is being con- 
structed of brick. When completed, it 
will be occupied exclusively as an addi- 
tion to the throwing department. J. P. 
T. Armstrong of the corporation says 
that it is expected the addition will be 
ready for use within 60 days. 

*New Lonpon, Conn. At the newly 
opened plant of the Edward Bloom Silk 
Co. on Garfield avenue, plans are under 
way that are expected to develop in a 
practical doubling of output and num- 
ber of employes by early fall. Although 
in operation but a few months, the New 
London branch of this concern is oper- 
ating to full capacity of its present 
equipment. The installation of addi- 
tional machinery is being rushed and will 
be continued during the summer, officials 
at the plant announce. Between 40 and 
50 are now employed there. It is ex- 
pected that this number of employes 
will be doubled by early fall. 

Happen Heicuts, N. J. The Hadden 
Label Co. has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a new one-story plant on 
Railroad street, 20 x 75 feet, to cost 
about $15,000. 

Paterson, N. J. The National Silk 
Dyeing Co., 5 Colt street, has awarded 
a contract to F. G. Pitten, Paterson, for 
the erection of a one- and two-story 
dye house, 80 x 140 feet, to cost about 
$40,000. 

UnI0oNvILLE, N.Y. The American Silk 
Label Manufacturing Co., 3608 Park 
avenue, New York, will soon call for 
new bids for the erection of its pro- 
posed one-story mill at Unionville. 

*FULTONVILLE, N. Y. The Republic 
Silk Fabric Co. this week completed final 
construction work on a new addition, 
24 x 50 feet, which it is expected will 
greatly increase the output of the plant. 
Since the company established a plant 
here for the manufacture of silk fabrics 
its growth has been steady and the busi- 
ness expanded to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to enlarge the main 
building. The company recently in- 
creased its capital stock to take care of 
expansion plans and business needs. 

New York, N. Y. Statement from the 
Champlain Silk Mills is that recent in- 
crease in capital stock will mean no en- 
largement of equipment or production. 
The capital of the company is now 
$1,360,000. 

CotumsiA, Pa. Work has been started 
on the erection of an addition to the 
local plant of the Reliable Silk Manu- 
facturing Co. The new addition will be 
50 by 170 feet. 

*GETTYSBURG, PA. The new addition 
to the local plant of J. H. & C. K. Eagle, 
Inc., will be one-story, 98 x 141 feet. 
The general building contract has been 
let to the Shamokin Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co., 37 South Fifth street, Shamo- 
kin, Pa. Contracts for plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring and other miscellaneous work 
have also been let. 


MILLS STARTING UP 





Huntsvitite, Ata. The Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co., which has _ been 


operating on decreased time, is steadily 
increasing its production and expects to 
be operating a 90 per cent. capacity by 
the end of June. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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MURRAY IRON WORKS 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1870 


BURLINGTON, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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5 
Z BUILDERS OF ENGINES AND BOILERS 
= OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
2 MURRAY CORLISS ENGINES 
5 ; 
_ Murray Water-Tube, Fire-Tube 
EB and Marine Boilers 
E STEAM POWER PLANTS COMPLETE 
= CATALOGUE 85-T 
— HU tGtNKR TTT TTTLTHTS 
— HAUNMVLAUUARUU TN AAA 
_Headquarters for Them All > 
_ IDEAL ENGINES WATER HEATERS 2 
= Ideal Single and Corliss Evaporators, Storage Heat- = 
= Valve S ers, Separators = 
B A. L. IDE & SON T H E_GRISCOM-RUS- 7 
= BOILERS SELL CO. 3 
f Water Tube and Fire Tube, : 
s UNION IRON WORKS High Efficiency Boiler Set- 
= tings ; 
= STOKERS BALLARD, SPRAGUE & 
= “Centerfeed” and “ Sim- CO. : 
S plex ” E 
= JOS. H. ROACH & CO. CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS = 
| SUPERHEATERS Boiler Feeders, Circulating, 
For any type of boiler General Service 
THE SUPERHEATER MORRIS MACHINE 
CO. WORKS 


STARKWEATHER & BROADHURST, INC. 


79 Milk Street Fort Hill 1810 


Contracts for Complete Power Plants 
= UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY GUARANTEED RESULTS 


Boston 9 
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“ Everything but the Turbine ” 
Western Mass. Office, 387 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Ice-Cooled Bubbling Fountains 
FOR ATTACHMENT TO CITY WATER SUPPLY 


= For Factory, Shop, Offices, Schools, Stores, Theaters and other 


Buildings 
Why It Pays to 
Install Them 


of your em- 
increased pro 


and time 
permitting 


B. Saves steps 
ployes, 
duction 

2. Promotes health and sanitation. 

3. Supplies ice-cooled water, which is 
much more sanitary than “ ice-wa- 
ter.” 

4. Saves water. 

5. Gives forth steady, 
no squirting, 


even stream— 
spurting or splashing 


6. Easily attached to municipal water 
system. 


7 Holds 75 pounds of ice 

3 Supply capacity, 50 to 75 persons 

9. Self-cleaning does not harbor 
germs, 

10 Uses less ice than ordinary water- 
coolers. 

11 Has self-closing stop cock 

12 Heavy built—durable 


13. Tinned copper coils insure long life. 
Will not rust or corrode 





14 Heavily galvanized tank finished 
in attractive brown color, 

lo Heavily cork lined 

16 Porcelain bowl. 

17 Nickeled trimmings 


Can also be 


furnished with vertical stream 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Twentieth Century Brass Works 


North [llinois 
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1000 Illinois Street, Belleville, 
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How SANYMETAL 


the need of a 
parts de- 


meets 
stock and 
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partment and cashier's 

| a Tape ware U 8. REG, i 

| 

| All-P Partiti x 

| -Furpose Fartitions : 

| 

} 7O matter what partition need confronts you ir | 

} N° rt “SANYMI TA! nswer I EBy Iv 

P ft artment and f< \G 

| n n houses, tollets, plant | 

| h ally welded | 

| u pla by a simpl j 
= yste i t I hold them as rigid | 

\ } you factory | 

| And w the need of moving har SANY We have a new booklet ir 

: a oa a even the shape of you, telling of some 

he lay may tered he unuaual things 

We have 1 e SANYMETAL honestly, as good as o to make SANY is 

} in be 1 That why it serves industry METAL outlast your ix 

| honestly in hundreds of plants miil, ix 
5 THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


980 East 64th Street Cleveland 
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A Sanitary Fountain 
and Pure, Cool, Water 


The Rundle Spence Foun- 
tain delivers a steady 
stream of cool refreshing 
water and is in accord with 
the widespread demand for 
greater sanitation. 


The ordinary bubbling 
fountain is often as 
gerous the old germ 
Actual test has 
revealed that bacteria often 
remains in the bubbler for 
more than two hours. 





dan 








as 
laden cup. 








Germs cannot get into the wa 


ter from R-S Fountains. T} 
slant stream causes the wate! 
to fall immediately into tl 
drain without touching tl 
fresh water flowing from t!] 
jet. The water you drink 
pure 










Send for 
“€@ _ 12. New Folder 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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| HYGEA Steel @ 


Toilet and Shower Partitions 


Are non-porous and non-absorbent. 


The most adaptable installations for all factories and mills 


NEAT—STRONG—SERVICEABLE. 


Patented mould and panel securing device eliminates rivets, 
welds and exposed sheared edges of metal—where rusting 
starts 


S} 







rower bath and urinal partitions are made of enameled 
lead coated steel 
All ends of sheets are tured in and lead sealed 


Standard sizes from stock—special installations designed. 
| Single or double row batteries — with or without utility spaces. 


Manufactured by 
THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 





Aliso manufacturers of plain and ornamented pressed steel stairs =| 
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‘The “Bahnson” 
is Thorough 


There is but one way to 
get a particular spot prop- 
erly humidified. That is to 
adjust humidifying condi- 
tions properly for that par- 
ticular spot. The thorough- 


ly dependable unit auto- 
matic moisture control of 
the Bahnson Humidifier 


does just that. 


“ As simple in operation and 


> 


control as an electric fan’ 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


New York Office: 
437 5th Ave., at 39th St. 


Factory: Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Water and 


liquids 


some other 
do not possess 
Adhesion and Cohesion. 
[hese properties are nec- 
essary in a good lubri- 
cant. Swain’s possess 
both of these in the right 
proportion, that is why it 
has the test for 
years and is adapted to 
shaftings, loose pulleys 
and other bearings. 
\lany claim the saving on 
bearings and the removal 
of friction, pay the whole 
cost of lubrication. 
SWAIN COMPANY 


443 W. 37th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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For 
Textile Machinery 


Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen sizes— 
to 30 h. p. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulie- 
tin No. 7. 


Valley Electric Co.St. Louis, Me. , 












































Mill News—Cont’d 


New Lonpon, Conn. Operating on 
full time with the largest number of 
employes that it has had for a numbet 
of years, The New England Carpet 
Lining Co. is experiencing a rush of or- 
ders that will keep the plant operating 
throughout the summer. Forty-five aré 
now employed and a number of addi- 
tional machines have been recently in 


stalled, so as to increase the output of 
the plant. 
Fatt River, Mass. The Flint Mills, 


which have been closed for the last five 
weeks, resumed operations last Tuesday 
on a schedule of four days a week 


Trenton, N. J. William F. Taubel, 
Inc., manufacturer of silk hosiery, is op- 
erating on a full time basis, with about 
80 per cent. of its normal working force 
It is expected to increase production to 
a full number of operatives at an early 
date. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Increases in op- 
erations at the Atlas Knitting Co. have 
placed the plant practically on full-time 
operation. 


Conoes, N. Y. After being shut down 
for about four months operations have 
been resumed at the Granite Mills of 
the William Moore Knitting Co. The 
carding and spinning departments are 
now being operated and it is expected to 
have the full plant in operation in the 
near future. 


Hupson, N. Y. The Union Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
underwear, are reported to be operating 
practically to capacity. Both mills Nos. 
1 and 2 of the company are said to have 
orders which will insure 
tion for a long time. 
advertising throughout for 
skilled operatives and is taking on many 
new workers. 


steady opera 
The company is 


this section 


Waterrorp, N. Y. The twisting de- 
partment of the Beaver Mills Corp. at 
Northside will be placed in operation on 
next Monday with between 70 and 80 
workers, according to announcement by 
company officials. The opening of this 
room will be followed by the resumption 
of operations in the spinning and wind- 
ing departments, which will increase the 
working force to 350 hands. George E 
Luce, general manager of the company, 
stated that the concern has on hand now 
enough orders to operate steadily until 
the end of the present year. 


Monrog, N. C. The Iceman Knitting 
Mills have received orders for 240,000 
underwear garments, enough to keep its 
machines running full time through the 
summer months, it was announced. The 
largest single order is from the National 
Suit and Cloak Company, which con- 
tracted with the local mill for one-third 
of its entire underwear 
season. 


needs for the 


GAFFNEY, S. C. All the mills of Gaff- 
ney report an improvement in their busi- 
ness since the first of the year. They 
are not making any money yet, accord- 
ing to the mill officials, but are satisfied 
to break 


even under existing circum- 
stances. 
FIRES 
Norwich, Conn. Fire of under 


termined origin in the storehouse of th 
plant of the J. B. Martin Co., last week, 
caused ‘damage estimated at $15,000 


CHELSEA, Mass. Fire last week de- 
stroyed the building at 188-90 Second 
street, occupied by the Dundee Burlap 
& Bag Co., with loss estimated at $15,000 
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We are Distributors for 


| 
1 
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Mill White Paints 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE CoO. 


Leatheroid Trucks, Boxes and Roving Cans 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 


WALTER S. PARKER CO. 


Belting and Strapping 


DRUID OAK BELTING CO. 


We offer only first quality goods on which 
we can quote prices that should interest you 


Send us your inquiries 
TEL. BEACH 1675 


GEORGE W. DUNN 


99 Chauncey St. 


BOSTON MASS. 


AN 10. A 
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AML: SANLOULLN 


Don’t Wait For 


(1) Lower freights 
(2) Lower mine wages 


When these come, demand for coal 
will send prices higher, for today coal 
is being sold under cost. 


Do It Now 
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(1) Before mine prices advance 
or 


(2) Contract quotations are withdrawn 
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GARFIELD and PROCTOR 
COAL COMPANY 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


NW ULLLULACOULUEUTURAT UAL 


JOHNSTOWN 
SCRANTON 
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The International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers Association Know 


The Logemann Baler 
For Textile Purposes 


This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 
number of bales per day. 

A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives 
you the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in 
various sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate 
by belts, electricity or hydraulic. 


that the principle advanced by designers of ACME Doorless 
Baling Machines is correct. That a deep charging box and 
compression in one direction produces a bale that not only 
results in a better thread product but actually saves time, labor 
and material. , 22 





HMA 


Consider what this means to manufacturer and ultimate con- 


sumer. Grower 00 Consumer are losing heavily thru the use 
of Primitive Baling Methods. Inquire about the ACME way. 
) bligation is involved. 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 


3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
E NUN IN 


MASON'S 


POWELL VALVES (Rc AP SS oS 





Galland Henning Manufacturing Co. 


fcme Hydraulic Dept. 










Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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(Especially The White Star’ Valve) 









BEST 
MATERIAL 
WORKMANSHIP 
DESIGN 

AND 

GENERAL 
SERVICE 





PIONEER 
VALVE 
MAKERS 

OF THE 
ORIGINAL 
REGRINDING 
VALVE 
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Ao “NORTH and SOUTH 


Wherever You Go 


YOU FIND MASONS 


Conscientiously constructed of the right 
materials, they invariably make good 

In cotton, woolen and silk mills both North 
and South, Mason Mill and Machine Brushes 
are continually demonstrating their practical 
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. utility, satisfaction and durability. | 
ae You too should use them in your plant and | 
R RSIBL avail yourself of their superior features. 
RENEWABLE i Give them a trial. Let us send you samples 
R—DISC CARRIER-easily removed from stem when necessary for and prices. 






We also refill brushes. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Chas. A. O'Neil, Agent & Mgr. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


. 


repairs. 

V—REVERSIBLE DISC-of non-corrosive ‘‘POWELLIUM” Bronze, can be 
replaced with new disc when both sides are worn out. 

Ask your “White Star’ 


‘eater "T heWm. Powell Company 7; 


or write us. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


Fatt River, Mass. Plans, it is un- 
derstood, are being made for the sale 
of the No. 1 mill of the Farker Mills. 
Up to date last week about 45 per cent. 
of the creditors of the mills had agreed 
to an extension of their claims, and 
some of the largest creditors have sig- 
nified their willingness to convert their 
claims into preferred stock. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. Fire of unknown 
origin which broke out this week in the 
plant of the Nessel Glove Co. in East 
Pine street did damage estimated at sev- 
eral hundred dollars. The blaze 
confined to the stockroom where a con- 
siderable number of finished gloves were 
destroyed. Loss is covered by insurance. 
=| Provipence, R. I. Fire last week de- 
=| stroyed a portion of the plant of the 
=| Webster Wool Noils & Waste Co., with 
loss estimated at about $60,000. 

Ottawa, Ont. Fire last week de- 
stroyed the carpet manufacturing plant 
of Therien & Co., 107 Chapel street, with 
loss estimated at about $130,000, in- 
cluding machinery. A storage building 
at the plant was also destroyed. 
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We accomplish by a simple mechanical 
construction what hose manufacturers have 
tried for forty years to secure by compound- 
ing rubber, and failed. . 





FLATTENED 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose construction keeps = 
therubber from cracking or leaking. If you = 
want the best fire hose at the lowest cost = 
per year of service, send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. © 
326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. = 
m aunezaunncnnunauvsngerregnncvenuenucneccecanceteerit 
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lies Your 
HARDWARE 


TOOLS “> INDUSTRIAL 
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FACT AND GOSSIP 


Tuomson, Ga. The Beaver Cotton 
Mills have been ordered to suspend oper- 
ations by the U. S. District Court pend- 
ing a hearing on June 11 to determine 
whether the mills are an independent 
corporation or a part of the Couch Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc. 


Cuerry VALLEY, Mass. The Olney 


Woolen Mills are now being operated 


1 can take care of Our by a creditors’ committee composed of 
every need from my pe A. Otis Davis, of Worcester, represent- 
end well assoxtecL stock of ing the Worcester Bank & Trust Co.; 

light and heavy hardware. Hon. Eben S. Stevens, representing the 


Rock bottorz rices-officient, 
service — prompt deliveries. 
let 2te send 33 
GATALOGUE 35 ™ 
ao pages of useful information 


HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St New York City, 


BOILERS 


Water Tube and Tubular 


Mechanics National Bank; John Lodge, 
of Boston, and Herman Stein of Phila- 


delphia, wool merchants, and Arthur C. 
Comins. 


CortLanp, N. Y. The Tioughnioga 


Silk Co. has filled notice of dissolution 
under state laws. 


New York, N. Y. The Rockland Silk 
Co., 17 Madison avenue, has filed notice 
of dissolution under state laws. 

WatTeERvLiET, N. Y. A deal in which 
the old Roy Woolen Co.’s mill on Lower 
Broadway is to be sold to Harry J. Bar- 





TOWER and TANKS 
BOILER REPAIRS{ 


has virtually been closed. It is reported 
that Mr. Bartle has already paid a cer- 
tain sum on the property and is now in 
New York City carrying on negotiations 


STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 
HE 


v 
WALSH & WEIDNER 
BOILER CO. 


locating here. City authorities have 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


notified a representative of Mr. Bartle 
that they would agree to a compromise 
on all back taxes due on the property 
for the sum of $3,500 in view of the 
fact that the building is to be used for 


AMENT’S 


. Cure for | manufacturing purposes. The plant has 
pring Belts. |. capacity of approximately 38,000 square 
Cover your pulleys | feet. 


with leather or 
cloth, By using 
Ament’s Iron Glue 
no rivets are re 
quired. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

H. B. AMENT 

Louisville, Ky. 


IRON GLUE 


BessEMER City, N.C. The Old Atlas 
Mill, recently sold by John J. George 
and others to Hope Brison and others of 
Gastonia, brought $150,000, it has be- 
come known here. 





New Worsted Yarn Firm 


Philip A. Davis, formerly of the Bos- 
ton office of Thomas H. Ball, worsted 
yarns, Philadelphia, and Howard S. 
Young, of the Providence office of this 





Ni 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 





the name of Davis & Young. 


Mill Supplies Building have opened offices at 7 High street, 
Egyptian Cotton Commercial Trust 9! Boston, where they will handle woolen 
a and worsted yarns. 





tle, of the Bartle Manufacturing Co., | 


with a concern which is desirous of | 


house, have formed a partnership under | 
They | 
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This 

+ Experience 
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Help You 
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The dyer of a large concern dyeing woolen 
and worsted piece goods found that one ma- 
chine was producing uneven shades. Adjust- 
ments were made, but still conditions remained 
unchanged. Finally a Foxboro recording ther- 
mometer was installed. Immediately the cause 
of the trouble was discovered to be a differ- 
ence of several degrees in the temperature of 
the liquor on one side of the machine. The 
steam inlet pipes were relocated and the trou- 
ble was eliminated. 


Foxboro Instruments are rendering valuable 
service to many textile manufacturers. They 
can help you. Write for Bulletin AT 104-1. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc., Foxboro, Mass, U. S. A. 


HUHNE 


UNTO 


‘ San Franci Tulsa 
ceuatcstit Pittsburgh eins Philadelphia 7 a paeaiegham 
= ve DE MARK 118-46 
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The Broad Face 
Gives ENDURANCE 


THe unusually broad face of the segment, and 
the corresponding broad face of the pinion re- 
duce wear on the teeth to a minimum in American 
Gauges. 


The segment itself is made of specially hard cast 
bronze, while the shafts and bushings of both seg- 
ment and pinion are made of the same wear-defying 
metal. Both segment and pinion shafts also rest in 
phosphor bronze bushings to further reduce wear in 


AMERICAN GAUGES 
See 


c 


All the way through these gauges are built to withstand the 
most exacting service. 

Which is another way of sayin 
structed gauges RETAIN T 
ordinary gauges are worn out. 


that these accurately con- 
EIR ACCURACY long after 


Another thing that insures ACCURACY is that each dial is 
hand-calibrated—each one designed particularly for the gauge 
on which it is applied. 


May we send you a copy o Catalog No. 70? 
American Steam *_} 
Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Los Angeles 
Atlanta New York 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
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tatue of Liberty 


EEN of America 





— of Liberty's Stature 
JUEEN INSURANCE (0. 


AMERICA 


Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 





Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
HEAD OFFICE: Marine Profits Leasehold 
Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot 
84. WILLIAM ST. Tourist Windstorm Air and Sea Plane 
Gross Assets, Liabilities, Surplus to Policyholders, 
NEW YORK $17,044,649 $12,020,450 $7,024,199 
Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
P. D. McGregor, Mgr. S.Y. Tupper, Mgr. holla V. Watt, M; 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











evant Most Liberal 
Among Small Buyers 


mall Markets and New Ones Contribute 
the Whatever Overseas Demand 


There Is 
clean up the mess that actually 
ls up business in South America is 


critical 
business. 


most 
port 


necessity confronting 

With more than 
,000,000 worth of products lying un- 
med in Buenos Aires alone, deterio- 
ting in value from exposure and other 
ises, and similar conditions in other 
ith American ports, further procras- 
While Amer- 
ns are thus hampered Europeans are 
aining lost prestige at 
se, and 
neg the 


ition becomes a crime. 


\merican ex- 
recovering business lost 
war. 

China Reports Exaggerated 

view of persistent reports of indi- 
ial sales for delivery to China the 
tter has created interest, but these re- 
ts are nowhere with more 
very exporting 
ses associated by gossip with these 
s. It was stated by certain of the 
ortant intimate in China 
le that they had been unable td verify 
h reports, anxious as they are to 
The situation as outlined 
ne instance is to the effect that in 
se days of unsteady finance no order 
goods would be accepted by it that 
bear a proper bank indorse- 
t, and show on its face the assur- 
of absolute incontestability. 
We wouldn't ship canton flannels, for 
in any case, to any account in 
with bank indorsement. 
advices are that a little judicious 
ng of white shirtings should do 

but we not inviting trouble 
taking chances now that in normal 
s would be regarded as ordinary 


received 
skepticism than by the 


houses 


w facts. 
not 


ince, 


\ na, even 
are 


ne 
Curtailment Affected China 
\t the end of April Shanghai piece 
ls reports contained 240,000 of 
rican makes, of which 93,500 pieces 
canton flannels. This would very 
rally support the conclusion that a 
judicious buying should be oppor- 
but such opportunities, however ap- 
pealing they may have been, in the 
sweet long ago, do not carry appeals 
now. Business houses in China 
iking enormous losses in order to 
the markets of high cost stocks, 
the volume of which is presumed to be 
than statistics account for. Be- 
the output of local mills is not 
fully taken up. Curtailment has 
n operation there; they have not 
d the common experience, al- 
h advices that the number 
ms in operation is increasing.” 
Liquidation Must Be Slow 
trade interests that take more 
passing interest in the future of 
in China the that filters 
h to this country from sources at 


state 


news 


command does not encourage the 
tation of early recovery nor lead 
travagant hopes of peace and 


that would improve the buying 
of the people. “ Take Shanghai, 


O xample; it cannot be said that 
tv is one of the besetting sins, 
on the manner of dress. The 


Ma 


COMPARATIVE 


Spot cotton 
Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 
3814-in., 64x60, 
39 -in., 68x72, 
39 -in., 72x76, 
Brown sheeting: 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd 
36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd. 
-in., 48x48, 4 yd... 
Tobacco cloths 

36 -in., 48x48, 7 
Drills: 

3/ -in, 3 yd 
Denims: 

2-20s (indigo)...... 
Teens. 'C OS6 ioscan vss 
Standard 

Stand. Staple Ginghams.. 


New York 


7.60 yd.. 


475 y 


30 


os 
I> y 


1 1 


miserable, filthy and patched up p s 
of cloth of tattered antiquity that ar« 
to be seen on every side, making shift 


for a coat and pants, is deplorable when 


t is considered that 30 or 40 vards of 
, 


good hard wearing cloth, 32. inches 
wide, sufficient to make six r mort 
suits, can be purchased for six to ten 
taels.” The above is a China auth« y 


commenting on local conditions 


Trading Awaits 
Strike Settlement 


Shortage of Fuel Becoming Serious and 

Plants Are Being Forced to Close 

Holidays Being Extended 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 

MANCHESTER, EnG., May 12.—There 
has been a good deal of marking time 
in the market this week and enterprise 
of any kind whatever is quite impossi- 
ble pending the settlement of the coal 
strike. The shortage of fuel is becom- 
ing more serious in both domestic and 
industrial circles,,and up and down the 
country more works are forced to close 
down. In view of the fact that the pro- 
duction of coal has been stopped for 
six weeks, the cotton trade has been 
less affected than might have been ex- 
pected, but many firms are now getting 
to the end of their resources,, and more 
spinning mills and weaving sheds will 
extend the usual Whitsuntide holidays 
next week. The political situation in 
Europe is now brighter as a result of 
Germany having accepted the terms of 
the Allies, but this fact has had very 
little effect upon trade. 

The cotton industry has now before 
it a wages problem of its own. The 
employers have given the operatives a 
month’s notice of a reduction in list 
rates of 95 per cent., which means a re 
duction in list of about 30 
cent equal in £1. 


rates 
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QUOTATIONS 


I Last week 


Jur 





tions \ ice between the 
1 ( the trade union official 
Ith h sot liffculties may aris¢ 
ed that 1 mutual agreement 
W ] ( n ed Ca \ Ti¢ 1 onth 
Buyers « arn and cloth are not losing 
siol his moveme nd the reduc 
on workit sts may have 1 
nfluence upon prices manufactured 
goods There is some dan of fur 
ther trouble in relation to the coal 
strike in that the transport workers are 
refus to handle importations of fuel 
from abroad lt is understood, how- 
ever, that behind the scenes efforts are 


bring the miners and the 
mine owners together again 


being made to 


Yarns Remain Quiet 


It has been a rather uneventful week 


for spinners of yarn. Inquiry has run 
on small lots to meet urgent wants and 
users have not been at all disposed to 
anticipate future requirements. In sym 
pathy with the steadiness in the raw 
material, quotations for twist and weft 
have been firmly held. 3uyers, how- 
ever, do not seem to be afraid of higher 
rates just at present. Some moderate 
orders have been booked 


in American 
ring beams for quick delivery. Pro- 
ducers of medium numbers in wefts 


continue to do rather better. Mill share 
prices have been easier owing to the 
uncertain industrial outlook. In export 
yarns the undercurrent of demand for 
India continues encouraging and the 
sales in some [ 
fair extent. 


been of 
Some business has had to 
be left over owing to delivery difficul- 
Extra hards have been sold in 
moderate quantities for the Near East. 
Egyptian spinnings have been slow of 
sale and there are 


gett 


directions have 


ties. 


indications of prices 


more irregular again 


ng 


Suppressed Cloth Demand 


Although it is held by many shippers 
(Continued on page 219) 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester. May 


WORLD). 


erable inquiry and increased 


31 


Eng., 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


Business held up by delivery difficulties, but consid- 


activity expected after the coal 


strike is over. Only miscellaneous sales in piece goods, chiefly 


in stock lots. 


Rather better advices from India and China. 
quiet and slightly irregular in quotations. 


Yarns 
Operatives’ wages ex- 


pected to be adjusted this week. 





Mid-Summer Dullness 
Quiets Cotton Goods 
id the 


Much Sought for Colored Styles 
Cannot Be Had 


Gray Goods and Sheetings Quie 


| Ss svinptomat 
ke mucl f trifle t | Pp 
{ > | CX\ad »\ tit . ( ( > 
Wheth be the timidit small 
souls or the justifiable vut f ex 
rcrTiCcNne there S a lal i k ( 
resolution in getting things ! 
Use ness men 1 1 
urage of their con) 1 
athe the weakness la fears 
Deni usiness has nt { S11 
the price was formall heay thar 
it was before the reduction t effect 
Those who were ind ht y unders 
ng the 17-cent price were at least 
n usiness on their own hook becaus« 
the price Incentive The two-cen 
eduction in the list removed that incen 
ve, and sellers who had been getting 
susiness at the lower price notice a dif- 
rerence Buvet appe red t los n 
terest when the ( on Was ide gen 
ral Th | ( S revis 
ices report a nuance of Dusines 
as he lore 
An Inherited Preference 
Che preference for following the beater 
path is demonstrated by the persistenc: 
with which buyers. stick the best 
known brands and buy sparingly of the 
just-as-good but not so famous. House- 


have an inherited 


the goods that mother used, and a 
orresponding 


keepe rs preterence 
for 
prejudice against the un 
established, and the retail merchant sup 
plies the article that practically sells 
itself. This drift in the direction of 
the least resistance ounts for the big 
premiums paid well-known 
brands, and the memorandum 
forward Home ing a 
cording to jobbers has increased the de- 
mand for the country over, 
and in a corresponding measure has af 


act 
for certain 


sales o 


business sew 


vardage, 


fected the sales of ready-made under 
muslin things 
Retail Stocks Are Small 
The double holiday not only short- 


ened the business week but made for a 
marked relaxation in the spirit of busi- 


ness. The volume of small orders that 
were on hand on Tuesday morning in 
jobbing houses suggested a half-starved 


condition of retail stocks, and an equall 


timid spirit on the part of retail mer- 
chants in replenishing requirements. 
Demi-pieces and small assortments of 
the finer cottons are not confined to 
the country dealer, and evet ts al 
resorted to by retailers of pron nence, 
according to reports of the jobbing 
trade This, they say, means a proper 
foundation business when the bot 
tom is reached, and bare shelves add 
to business revival, however disappoint 
ng it may be at the moment 
Want Seconds and Remnants 
Whether for price reasons or other 
reasons thers an eager demand for 
seconds and nants that keeps mills 
cleaned up on items of this kind. This 
n be of a piece with the hesitancy 
hat Ss i f the jobbers’ hand 
th 1 onviction that prices 
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j Caustic Soda Lye Caustic Potash | 


DIAMOND |" 
ALKALI 
COMPANY |: 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
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Bleaching Powder 
_ Alkali Special Chlorinated Lime 


In All Size Containers 


PHVOUUUUUULN ALLAN ALLAH LAN 





Caustic Soda : 
Textile Soda _ §. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Special Alkali Manufacturers and Exporters 
Modified Sodas_ || _ 
: = Main Office and Factory New York City Office 
Bicarbonate of Soda | aihany. N.Y. ee ams 
U. S. F aU AUT cnn 


EAVENSON’S | 
SOAPS: 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a Our Soaps have been the standard of 

quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 


for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


service that is un- 
' usual. 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| STAUSS SOLUBLE TALLOW AND GUM 


Soluble Oil for All Warp Sizing and Finish- 
ing Purposes. Manufactured by George 
P. Stauss. None Better 


| 
Importers and Distributors of 


STARCHES SOFTENERS 
WEIGHING COMPOUNDS 





asi b, SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Vice Tavs & G nie Mer. 0 Market St. Charleston, S. Cc 
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LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 
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Cotton Goods Markets— Continued 


not adjusted as they should be. In 

rtain lines of cottons cancellation is 

ming noticeable, not without ex- 

in the case of housekeeping goods 

are late in delivery. The largest 

r in the towel trade will issue a 

revised price list after June 1, having 

S during May on memorandum. In 

nearly every quarter of the dry goods 

irket, business is reported better on 
the road than in the house. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


On every hand is reported a craze 
for checks, not only in yarn dyed, but 
stvies that include percales and voiles 
and various construction of cloth. 
Checked organdies are expected to be 
strong next season. Plain organdies are 
wanted now. 

Unmanufactured cotton and cotton 
cloths are named among the chief ex- 
ports which showed heavy declines in 
volume and value during the first quar- 
ter of 1921. Imports showed a corre- 
sponding decrease. 

“If we had all the goods inquired for 
we would be doing a good business,” 
said a jobber, “ but inquiry concentrates 
on goods out of stock, and goods that 
are in stock nobody wants.” 


Exportation of gold to meet payments 


for goods purchased before last March 
has been approved by the National Ad- 
ministration Council, a collateral branch 
of the executive authority of Uruguay. 
The ruling applies only to cases in which 
Uruguayan money is at a disadvantage 
f re than 20 per cent. in exchange 
rates 
Despite steady drop in prices, foreign 
commerce of New Orleans in 1920 in- 
creased 33 per cent. over 1919. For the 
same period New York and the United 
States as a whole gained about 11 per 
according to figures compiled by 
partment of Commerce. 

the present imports from the 
nited States will be admitted to Spain 
inder the new minimum rates of duty, 
which average 50 per cent. lower than 
the general tariff schedule, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was advised by Com- 
\ttaché Cunningham at Madrid. 
\n agreement has been effected, the 
mercial attaché reported, which will 
minimum rates applicable to Am- 
goods probably for a month, but 
ter the general rates will apply 
unless a special arrangement is worked 
the two Governments. 
By investing in foreign countries we 
help them to replace the wealth de- 
str | in war and to reduce their great 
debts, but at the same time we shall help 
rsclyes even more by restoring their 
to buy our goods and our own 
to dispose of our excess produc- 


Revised prices on its production of 
wels is to be issued by Cannon Mills, 


Inc., in the immediate future. The trade 
Is ting this move with more than 
usual interest. Cannon Mills have been 
taking orders on memoranda for a 
month past. 

lt proof that the retail trade is de- 
‘inquent in liquidating, a case in point is 
ment ned wherein the wholesalers sam- 
ple at 42% cents was better than the re- 
tai irticle at $1.89 on the same class 
'he agent for a certain line of ging- 


tound his own goods made into 
hildren’s dresses at $19.50 per dress in 
aNev York store. His comment is un- 


1 


Drine ! 
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Single-Stalk Cotton Culture 
Large Gain in Yield Through Close Spac- 
ing of the Plants 

Twenty-five to one hundred per cent 
increase in yield is reported by cotton 
growers who have adopted the new 
close-spacing system of cotton culture, 
introduced 8 or 10 years ago by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Increased yield, less labor and ex- 
pense for the same crop, and a lessen- 
ing of boll-weevil damage are among 
the benefits recited in hundreds of let- 
ters written by farmers in various parts 
of the South. Indications are that the 
system will be adopted far more widely 
the coming season. 

The cultural ideal under the new sys- 
tem is a cotton plant with only the sin- 
cle, erect, central stalk bearing numer- 
ous well-developed fruiting branches, 
but none of the vegetable branches or 
secondary stalks. The suppression of 
the vegetable branches is easily accom- 
plished by leaving the young plants close 
together in the rows. 

The distance between the plants is 
regulated with reference to local con- 
ditions and the habit of growth of dif- 
ferent varieties, the range being between 
6 and 12 inches. The plants then have 
a narrow upright form and can be left 
closer together in the rows. Even with 
the plants only 3 or 4 inches apart in 
the rows there may be less injurious 
crowding than with large many-stalked 
plants 3 feet apart in the rows. Thi 
distance between the rows, usually 3! 
feet, can also be varied with referenc« 
to local conditions, but crowding the 
rows together, so that the sun does not 
reach the ground, is undesirable espe 
ially under weevil conditions 

The Egyptian cotton industry of the 
southwest, an achievement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has add- 
ed $20,000,000 a year to the annual agri- 
cultural income of the country, could 
not have been accomplished, in the 
opinion of department specialists, with- 
out the new close spacing system for 
controlling the vegetative branches. The 
henefits to the $2,000,000,000 cotton crop 
of the country at large, with continued 
extension of the new method, can only 
be faintly estimated. 


Manchester Market 

(Continued from page 217) 
that less cloth inquiry is now coming 
through from abroad, numerous sellers 
have met with a fair amount of demand 
The chief obstacle to progress has been 
the question of delivery. It is feared 
that if the coal strike continues, there 
will be some trouble with regard to the 
completion of contracts arranged a 
month ago, when buyers and sellers ar- 
ranged business in the belief that the 
strike would be over before very long. 
For India fewer offers have been 
ported for Calcutta, but rather more 
business has been about for Bombay and 
Madras in gray shirtings and light ma- 
terials. Sales of any weight however 
have been isolated. Scarcely anything 
new can be said with regard to China, 
but special makes have not been alto- 
gether idle for Java. The undercurrent 
of demand for Egypt keeps up fairly 
well. Sized shirtings and _ bleaching 
cloths have attracted attention and, ac- 
cording to advices from the Near East, 
larger consignments are wanted, but 
many dealers in that part of the world 
are short of money. 
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Cable Address “PSAKI,” Athens 


THEMIS G. PSAKI 


134 Hermes Street, Athens, Greece 


Large importer of all kinds of cotton piece 
goods, hosiery, blankets, underwear, towels, etc. 


Also acts as agent for manufacturers and com- 
mission merchants for all of the near east and 
levant markets, viz: Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Roumania and Turkey. 


L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 














CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 














ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 


290 Broadway NEW YORK 








WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Ybe “BODDEN” Flyer 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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HARRY H.KELLY & SONS, PHILA.PA. 
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: Spring and 

; Latch Needle 

‘ Knitting Machinery 
2 Plain and Rib 


Circular and Flat 





Spring and Latch 


NEEDLES 
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Spring Needle, Rib Top Machine 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works, Bennington, Vt. 


for 
Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Folding Machines 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


_ Representative: G.H. ROGERS, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N.Y. 
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SHORT AGAIN? 


Put an end to claims for shortage, once 
Use end-stamps and 
hen you’re pro- 


and for all times 
prevent come-backs 
tected. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers afhix end 
and at so low 
cost that it’s hardly worth mentioning 


Kaumagraph 


stamps in a twinkling 


(REG. ¥. 5S. PAT OFF) 


(Dry) Transfers 


“The Practical Way” 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 209 West 38th St., New York 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Hamilton, Ont. 
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Which is Yours? This 


Don’t spoil your labels 
and the put-up of your 
goods with blurred and 
indistinct impressions 
from rubber stamps. 


Or: 


Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 
wheels. 

Lot numbers, sizes and color words 
instantly set in printing position. 
Our machines are built special to 
meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Will last many years 


Write for catalogue 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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\\idening Demand 
Features Ribbons 


Revival of Demand for Narrow Ribbons, 
With Brisk Call for Wide Lines Mak- 
ing for Firmer Price Level 


[he demand for all grades of ribbons 
a trifle wider. The call for the wide 
bon to be used as a sash continues 
sk, and a number of sections report 
lively interest on the part of buyers 
the narrower lines. The problem of 
ces is still the matter of no little con- 
cern to many sellers, but it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that a satisfactory 
ce level will be firmly established by 
time the fall buying reaches the an- 
pated proportions. Production which 
s been rather tardy of late is being 
rought up to a basis where the supply 
etter able to take care of the demand. 
few mills are now reported to be 
nning on a hundred per cent. produc- 
n level. Buyers, however, are operat- 
in a rather limited way and refuse 
anticipate very far ahead. Conse- 
quently there are many quarters that are 
looking for a decided increase in the 
jemand when general conditions take 
a more normal aspect. 


Demand Spreading 


he demand for a number of weeks 
has been either for the wide ribbon or 
the narrow ribbon. The call for the wide 
ribbon, due to the popularity of the 
sash, has been and is brisk. The fact 
the narrow ribbon had not, up to 
l week, been moving in a satisfac- 
t way, was the cause of considerable 
worry to sellers. But the revival of the 
demand for the narrow lines which was 
her general in the market last week 
is looked upon as an indication of a 
ledly better market. 
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Firmer Prices Expected 
is also felt that the widening of the 
demand will prove of sufficient propor- 


tions to lay the foundation for the 
greatly desired and long looked for 
higher price level. Many sellers com- 


plain that the present level is not suf- 
hcient to permit of even a small profit 
manufacturer, who is being forced 
‘rease production in the face of 
ly getting actual replacement value 
his product. 
Production Better 
‘roduction, however, is on the in- 
se in the majority of sellers report 
the supply will soon be able to suc- 
ully cope with the demand. A few 
s however are reported to be on a 
lred per cent. production basis, and 
still unable to meet the delivery de- 
mands of the buyers, who are looking 
“at once” shipments on the ma- 
jority of their orders. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


irrow grosgrains are reported to ! 


‘ry brisk demand in a number of 
ot ns. 
representative of one of the large 
s in relation to the production rate 
‘We are running on a hundred per 
Ce production basis, but despite that 
I ire unable to meet the demands of 
uyers. In my opinion it is up to 


the buyer to do a little more anticipat- 
ing of his wants.” 

Novelties are brisk sellers in the ma- 
jority of sections and many sellers say 
that buyers are decidedly anxious for 
anything that is the least bit novel in 
appearance. 

The majority of ribbon houses were 
closed last Saturday in order to permit 
their employes to take advantage of the 
three-day holiday. 

In the opinion of one seller a raise in 
the price level of from 10 to 15 per 


Silk Piece Goods 
Market Optimistic 


Opinion Prevails in Trade That Higher 
Prices Will Soon Result as a Result 
of Firm Market 

A slightly wider demand features the 
silk goods market. Certain quarters 
which have been dull for the last month 
are reporting buyers to be showing a 
more active interest in all lines. Buyers 
to a large extent have held off their 


It is the consensus of opinion in the trade that higher, and not | 
lower, prices will prevail at a not far distant date. 
firm position of the market sellers feel that manufacturers will 
tend toward a higher price level in order to carry on their pro- 


duction at a reasonable profit. 





cent. would tend to put the market on a 
basis which would be fairer to the man- 
ufacturer. 


New Method of Reeling 


Letter from Julian Arnold Praises Work 
of Silk Mission 


An interesting item is contained in a 
letter received recently by the Silk As- 
sociation from Julian Arnold, Commer- 
cial Attache of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce at Pekin, China. 
In his letter Mr. Arnold states that the 
Chinese have responded to the influence 
of the Silk Mission to a remarkable 
degree. The Mission’s purpose is to 
improve the present method of reeling 
They have met with the hearty co- 
operation of the Chinese and Mr. Ar- 
nold feels that many good results will 
necessarily follow. 

Mr. Arnold cites a case of an estab- 
lished house of 30 years as follows: 

“As a result of the campaign made 
by the representatives of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America this factory has 
changed their method of reeling a por- 
tion of their output. Silk reeled for the 
American consumption is 
“Rereeled.” The re-recling process 
makes for softer and more flexible silk. 
It is interesting to note that this method 
of reeling brings them approximately 100 
taels more per picul than the old way. 

The Silk Mission is composed of 
seven delegates from the Silk Associa- 
tion and left for the Orient in the 
Spring of 1920 in order to improve the 
Chinese method of reeling. It has been 
pointed out that there is need of greater 
care and uniformity as well as a clear 
and compact thread and the desirability 
of the Grant reel American Skein with 
soft gums 
weight. 


known as 


correct lacing and uniform 









Due to the | 


purchases 


with the idea that prices 
would fall, but the apparent consensus 
of the trade is that not only will prices 
not go lower, but on the other hand all 
indications point toward a higher price 
level. Considerable optimism is mani- 
fested in the trade concerning the out- 
look for fall and it is the almost uni- 
versal belief of the trade that by the 
end of the coming season conditions will 
be sufficiently clarified to 
mal plans and operations 

Crepes, to the minds of th 
of men in the trade, ar 
exceedingly 


Warrant nore 


majority 

going to be 
brisk this fall Certain 
sellers also say that novelties will closely 
follow crepes in popularity. On these 
latter lines manufacturers are permitted 
a liberal profit, as this class of 


goods 


will bring an excellent price from the 
onsumer. 
There are men in the trade, however 


who are adverse to this policy of mak 
ing up goods with the idea of putting 
an added burden on the ultimate 
sumer’s pocketbook 


pe riod ( f 


con 
Chey feel that this 
good, 
substantial material at the lowest possi 
ble price, and argue that a program of 
real reconstruction calls for 


readjustment 


calls for 


silks to sell 
at a reasonable price 
Trade Optimistic 

Buyers who have withheld from the 
market in the hop¢ of lower prices are 
due for a sad disappointment, say the 
majority of sellers. The anticipated fall 
of raw silk prices has not occurred, and 
buyers’ stocks are nearly depleted as the 
result of the conservative 
policy which they have been pursuing 
during the last month. Consequently a 
number of buyers were in the market 
this week looking for immediate deliv- 
With buyers’ stocks low and the 
market in general decidedly firm sellers 
regard the outlook as exceedingly prom- 
ising. 


purchasing 


eries, 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Continued buying on the part of the Imperial Syndicate coupled 
with a more active demand from American shippers lends a tone 
of activity to the Yokohama market. 
is hindering operations in Milan and the poor crop in Canton is 
the cause of minimum purchasing. 
are reported to be distinctly scarce. 


A rise in lire exchange 


Spot supplies in all markets 


To Defend “* Pussy Willow ~ 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., to 
Formal Legal Proceedings 


Start 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., will start 
formal proceedings against an English 
manufacturer of woolens, who has ap 
plied for the registration of the two 
names, “Pussy Palm” and “ Pussy 
Willow.” Mr. Mallinson has stated at 
various times that he values the trad 
name of “ Pussy Willow” well over a 
million dollars. 

The English manufacturer bases his 
right to register the names of “ Puss) 
Palm” and Willow” under the 
law of Great Britain, which in substance 
is that a trade mark holds only for a 
distinct line. And inasmuch as “ Pussy 
Willow” is only protected from copy 
ing in England from silk manufacturers, 
this manufacturer feels he has the right 
to register his woolens under that name 

But H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., do 
not agree with him. A member of this 
company said that if the English manu 
facturer was able to register the trad 
mark in England, he could sell woolens 
in this country under the 
“Pussy Willow” and thereby reap the 
benefit accruing from the well-known 
name. “ Furthermore, the terms ‘ 
Willow’ and Palm’ are 
tically analagous in Great Britain,” said 
a representative of H. R. Mallinson & 


* uSSy 


namc ot 


Pussy 


‘Pussy prac 


Co . Inc 
The 


ceived a favorable decision from a court 


Mallinson company last fall re 


in this country, when a yarn company 
tried to register the name of “ Pussy 
Willow Yarn.” The Mallinson repre 
sentative stated that they did not object 
to the name of “ Pussy Willow” face 
powder as this line was essentially dif 


rent ‘rom textiles 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


Bb. Lindaner & Co., commission met 
chants in silk, moved to 100 Ea 
29th from 33 East 27th street 

‘TL look for brisk business during th¢ 
next two weeks,” said one selling agent 
“ Retailers will be in the market and as 
their stocks are fairly well depleted, 1 
think this business will tide 
market until real fall buying begins to 
take place.” 

Speaking about foreign competition a 
certain seller remarked: “We _ hav 
nothing to fear from foreign fields. In 
all my dealings I never received a ‘100 
per-cent.-satisfaction’ order. 
eign competitors’ methods 
against good business.” 

The Princely Silk Mills are planning 
to take new and larger quarters at 182 
Madison avenue 

The out-of-town buyers 
in the market during the early part of 


have 


street 


over the 


Our tor 
militates 


nunmrber of 


the week was almost negligible. 

“The month of May was rather dull 
in spots but on the whole we were satis 
fied with the aggregate results,” was a 
statement frequently made by sellers last 
week. 

The anticipated break in the raw silk 
market has not taken place, although 
many members of the trade are of the 
opinion that a drop in prices is inevit- 
able 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Courage in 
Business 


All modern industrial and mercan- 
tile expansion depends upon courage. 
It explains progess. It determines 
the limits of individual success. It is 
the physical expression of confi- 
dence and belief. 





Business moves forward only so far 
as itis led by men with the vision 
of new conditions, new ideas, new 
forces, new methods—and the cour- 
age to put them through. 


Business weaklings are left behind 
at the end of every period of inflation. 
Courage is not governed by con- 
ditions ; it controls conditions. It not 
only recognizes, but eliminates, weak 
organization, mistakes, inefficiency. 


Courage is inspired by knowledge. 
Knowledge dispels fear. Knowledge 
of your business—timely and de- 
pendable Facts and Figures from 
every department—points out weak- 
ness and waste; while knowledge 
of better methods, with courage, 
eliminates them. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY ATLANTA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND RICH MOND 
PROVIDENCE BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
CHICAGO DETROIT FORT WORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI HOUSTON 

ST. PAUL INDIANAPOLIS ~ DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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SCOTT TESTERS 


For Correct Results 


When equipped 
with our Pat- 
ented Auto- 
graphic Re- 
corders, auto- 
matically 
produce test 
results in this 
form and four 
times this size. 
These charts 
are a valuable 
piece of refer- 
ence data in any 
mill. 


Full 
Information on 
Request 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
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Bi 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


FIBRE PINIONS 


RACK 


QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Nonquitt Makes Gain 


Advances Two Points Despite Lull in 
New Bedford Market 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Interest in mill 
hares has been of a quiet nature dur- 
ng the last few days, many of the mill 

en being out of the city over the holi- 
lay. Brokers report few sales, those 
which have been effected being for small 

its, although current prices have been 
illy maintained in the few deals which 
ave been recorded. Despite the some- 
what scarcity of inquiry, quotations 
have held their own, and there is not a 
single instance of any weakening in 
price. 

On the contrary, the demand for Non- 

litt has strengthened the bid price two 

nts to 92, with holders of the stock 
isking 95 and better for what few 
hares are offered for sale. Manomet 
igain sold at 123 and 124, with more of 
the stock available at 125, Nashawena 

ing offered at 128, with persistent bids 

r the stock at 123. Sharp common is 
ffered at 115, with reports that a firm 

1 would secure a small lot of shares 
t a few points under this figure. 

Few Offerings Reported 


\cushnet was reported to have 
changed hands again at 152%, although 
the asking price for the majority of 
the stock which is available is held for 

Beacon preferred sold around 92, 
vith several more shares offered at 93, 


» bid price remaining at 88. Bristol 


1 


bid at 170, but there is no stock 
ffered at less than 180, with Butler 
wailable at 160. City is still held for 


220, with 205 bid for the stock, of which 
ere is very little offered. Dartmouth 
mmon is listed at 255 as the asking 
ce, but there is an absence of demand 

the stock. Fairhaven common is 
available at 185, the preferred being held 

r 88. Gosnold common is bid at 105, 
asking price being listed, the pre- 

rred being held for 90, with no bid- 

ders for the stock. 

Sales of Quissett at 260 are reported, 
with more of the stock available at 265, 
the bid price remaining 25 points below 
this figure. Potomska is offered at 210, 
with 20 points less as the bid price. 
me inquiry for Soule at 150 was 
ed, but there are no shares offered 
w 160. Taber is held for 135, Wam- 
sutta being bid at 112%, with Whitman 

lable at 210. 
Kilburn Pays Two Per Cent. 


of the Kilburn mill have 
ared a dividend of two dollars for 
second quarter, this amount being 
same as was disbursed in the first 
quarter, and $1.50 less than the cor- 
ionding quarter of last year. The 
‘y of the directors in reducing the 
dends this year is in keeping with 
t of the other cotton manufacturing 
ts of the city, despite the fact that 
corporation could well afford to 

adopt the same generous attitude as 
was shown in 1920, when 15 per cent was 
buted, against the four dollars as 

the total for the first half year of 1921. 


Wirectors 


ie last financial statement of the 
‘ration, compiled up to Sept. 30, 
19"), shows that the plant at that time 
ha‘! a surplus of quick assets over lia- 


es of $2,925,555, an increase over 
1919 of $1,210,376. The plant is capital- 
at $1,500,000, the real estate being 


valued at $3,100,930. Despite the slump 
in business of many months, there are 
rumors that a good sized cash dividend 
may yet be forthcoming for Kilburn 
stockholders. The stock at present is 
held for 250, with 225 freely bid. 


Shares Remain Dull 





Owners Not Willing to Sell Unless Prices 
Are Met 


Fai River, MAss., June 2.—The dull- 
ness in the local market for investments 
shows no sign of disappearing. Per- 
sons who are willing to part with shares 
are still persistent in requiring payment 
of their prices in spite of the deadness 
of things. As a rule they base their de- 
mands upon records established before 
the business paralysis as indicative of 
the possibilities in the form of earnings. 
Since the probabilities of a repetition of 
the past in anything like its strength 
even in moderation it is proving a barren 
hope for the would-be sellers. Buyers 
are hard to find even when concessions 
are offered. They reason that the first 
season in normal times has started, and 
that the influence of neglect of the mar- 
ket is certain to affect quotations ad- 
versely. Today they are considered as 
nominal, notwithstanding their repro- 
duction from week to week, such changes 
as are taking place being largely minor. 
That there are no sales is owing to the 
uncertainty in manufacturing, the secur- 
ities market reflecting that of the goods 
market. 

There is quick realization of the fact 
that stocks are not given away almost. 
Even certificates of the three concerns, 
the affairs of which are in process of 
readjustment, are not obtainable at the 
seeker’s price. This is notably the case 
as regards the Hargraves and the Par- 
ker. Holders reason that they would 
gain little by getting rid of their hold- 
ings, while there is a faint possibility of 
benefiting by plans formulated by the 
committees. Reorganization would be 
fatal almost to that hope, while the op- 
eration of the plants might result in a 
transformation of conditions. What- 
ever the future of the companies may 
be it will not have connected with it 
William Evans, superintendent. He has 
resigned, giving sickness as the cause. 
To disabuse the public mind of the 
belief that the change in the treasurer 
is accountable, Mr. Evans says that he 
had planned withdrawal before the crisis 
in the affairs of the corporation. The 
new head, Mr. Read, is using Supt. 
Charles E. Brady, of the Lincoln Mfg. 
Co., as director of the Hargraves and 
the Parker. 

It is commented on as an expression 
of faith in the corporations, that credi- 
tors are not pressing their claims. That 
they will be paid in full is the consensus 
of view. The Laurel Lake mills direc- 
tors are desirous that Mr. Bower shall 
remain treasurer, but he has not given 
consent, owing to his coal business. As 
the mill is not operating, the duties in- 
cumbent on him at present are light. 
The resignations of Supt. W. W. Blos- 
som and head bookkeeper W. E. Blos- 
som therefore are not matters of im- 
portance, and in the readjustment no 
embarrassment will be felt by the ab- 
sence of the Blossoms. 
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More Than Routine Banking 


HE service we render is not limited to rou- 

tine banking. Our customers are invited 
to consult with us about their financial or busi- 
ness problems. We have special departments 
through which we are constantly giving infor- 
mation and assistance in matters outside the scope 
of ordinary banking service. We take pleasure 


in promoting the interests of our customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 





Sout hern Mill Stocks 


With offices in the two leading 
textile centers of the South, we 
are in position to render unex- 
celled service in handling South- 
ern mill stocks. 


New England andSouthern 


MILL SHARES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Buying and Selling Orders 
Solicited 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


M. H. WILDES & CO. 


Incorporated 
30 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


- Engineers & Contractors 


BROOMS 


have them.—Any and all kinds, 





We 






Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning both heavy and light weights 
Profit by WRITE FOR PRICES 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 





Tenn, 


Chattanooga, 


Fitchburg Boston Crarlotte 
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Business Opportunity 
for Salesmen and Selling Agents 





June 4, 1 


Selling to DOMESTIC Manufac- 


turers, Jobbers or Retail Merchants 


The attention of Salesmen and Selling Agents 
whether already established or those about to 
embark in business for their own account is called 
to our Merchandise Department in which we give 
assistance to them in their buying and selling 


transactions and Guarantee of their Credit. 


HOLZMAN BROS. 


26 Exchange Place 


Accounts Receivable Discounted. 
Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants Financed 


JACQUES WOLF & COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS—PASSAIC, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—112 JOHN STREET 


All Sulnhonated Castor Oils 


Finishing Products 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Bensapol 
For Scouring Wool. 





Bleaching Oil 


Special Product for Bleach- 
eries. 


Boil-Off Oil 


For Degumming Silk. 


Monopole Oil 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70.991 


Mordants and Chrome Colors 


For Fabric Printing. 


Textile Gum for Printing 
Hydrosulphites 

(For all purposes) 
Stripping, Discharge Print- 


ing, Vat Colors and Indigo 
Discharge. 


Alizarine Yellows 
Fast Green Paste 
Chrome Black 


Gums 





Arabic, Karaya, Tragacanth. 
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Merchant Bankers 


Established 1884 


Gassing Yarns 
at a Saving of 


50% in Gas. 


New York 






BALTIMORE. MD, 





NINA 


Speed up your singers. The Kemp system 
is being extensively used on Foster Warp 
Singeing machines and Stubbs singers. 
Uniform singeing improves the color 


when yarn is dyed. 






The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


405-413 E. Oliver St. 


BALTIMORE - 





MD. 
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Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 
Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturiag and Its Problems.” 
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OLD BOREAS 


O the ancients the North Wind was 
a blusterer, who sent his icy blasts 
to treble the hardships of the sea. 


That was before men built steamships 
to outride his storms and fashioned, with 
modern skill, warm woolen clothing to 
defy his frigid gales. 


From Grecian mythology to the modern 
machinery in the fifty-seven mills of the 
American Woolen Company is a jump 
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Our cooling and conditioning machines | 
improve the handle and appearance of all 
classes of fabrics. Shadiness due to uneven 
- cooling is entirely overcome. 
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The gains in fabric are large enough to 
pay for the machine in a short while. 
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_ Manufacturers Machine Company 


s = Sales Department 120 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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that spans the entire recorded history of e 
the world. 2 
Yet, within that time, the achievement 2 T [ : d D : M hi 
of the American Woolen Company has = = en ering all rying ac nes 
never been surpassed. = 
if 
5 
_ for Woolens 
Worsteds 
American Woolen Company Felts 
Wm M Wood. President. 
. © 
winnie Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
American Woolen Company 
f New York > > 
18th to ms ee ee Avenue Crabbing Machines 
New York City 
Foreign Selling Agents 
American Woolen Products 
Company D. R. KENYON & SON 
mp RARITAN, N. J. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
bth 2 PETER JOHNSON 
é as a BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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WOOL GOODS MARKETS 





Dress Goods Market 
Reflects Prosperity 


Spot Business Holds Center of Stage— 
Sportwear Featured in Current 
Turnovers 


Deliveries on fall orders are forth- 
ng, but the chief item of activity 
in the dress goods market is the current 
spot business of spring and summer 
rics. The business for fall, con- 
sisting largely of coating, cloaking and 
some suiting has been placed for the 
part. Buyers are now in the 
market for lightweight spot merchan- 
dise and are particularly interested in 
the knitted outerwear, so prominently 
displayed in suits now, fancy skirting, 
lightweight tweeds and _ light-colored 
worsteds and flannels. 

Serges and tricotines in which there 
was a large business several months 
ago, have practically fallen into oblivion, 
there being no demand for any staples 

this market. Mills that have been 
running on serges and tricotines, there- 

, have abandoned the latter for the 
time being and are making serges for 
the men’s wear trade, where there is a 
steady demand for them. Leading 
houses continue to look upon the possi- 
bilities of both serges and _ tricotines 
h much favor and believe that they 
will come into their own again in the 
near future. The sentiment in this re- 
spect is not unlike that favoring the 
return of broadcloths. In times of eco- 
nomic stress staples always provide the 
most acceptable merchandise. 


most 


wit 


Sport Fabrics Popular 


Sport wear in the women’s wear 
market is a feature of the spring and 
summer season. More so, than in the 
past, it has come to the foreground this 
year and has been of considerable in- 
fluence as a business developer. Color 
plays an important part in the displays. 
The trade believes*that this year’s de- 

pments along that line will act as a 
precedent for the future. 

It is surprising that despite the late- 
of the season, there are a number 
lls that have not yet begun turn- 

ing out fall merchandise, despite the 

fact that considerable is under order. 

The late start and the scarcity of spring 

merchandise brought a rush of orders 

lightweights about the first of the 
year when ordinarily the heavyweights 
should hold the center of the stage, the 
being that these mills are still 

ng heavily on spring fabric. 


pla 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 


Continental Mills, of Philadel- 
pl . P. Toomey selling agent, while 
t well booked up on fall orders 

tr Fulwool knitted fabrics, are 

unning the greater part of their 
ery on lightweights for current 


us ss 


ream flannel in plain and stripe 


ett both for the women’s and men’s 
: trade is being shown by the 
1 


1m Berran Co., through their sell- 
Ing agents, the S. Herbert Golden Co., 
at $3.25 per yard. 


F. A. Bochmann & Co., who brought 
on the market a series of fancy tweed 
effects for current business, report a 
good demand for this type of fabric. 

While buyers are still displaying a 
more or less negligent attitude toward 
fall deliveries, it is intimated that with- 
in another month the demand will be 
very pronounced. 

In the cloaking trade, fabrics of the 
Bolivia type are the best sellers. While 
the fall suiting business has not yet de- 
veloped properly, garment makers pre- 
dict a good demand for worsteds later 
in the season. 


Anent Duplicates 


Orders for duplicates are on the in- 
crease, selling agents declare seemingly 
indicating that retailers are liquidating. 
The business which is largely from the 
New York district is indicative of the 
settlement of the clothing 
strike. Being pressed for additional 
merchandise from their regular cus- 
tomers, not a few firms that were sold 
up tight for the fall season made further 
cuts in the orders of buyers who are not 
regular customers in order to allow for 
some reorder business 


workers’ 


Bradford Market 


Continues Firm 
Stocks of Piece Goods Dwindling—Em- 
ployers Suggest 2245 Per Cent. 
Wage Reduction 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

Braprorp, Enc., May 14.—In sympa- 
thy with the firm close of London, the 
market here remains firm in its tone. 
There is not much business passing, be- 
cause the shortage of fuel is practically 
leading to a stoppage of production dur- 
ing the Whitsuntide holiday week, and 
nobody is forced to buy. Topmakers 
are standing firmly by their late quota- 
tions, which show a hardening tendency 
because they are relatively below Lon- 
don prices. Fine crossbreds are cer- 
tainly a little dearer, 56s now averag- 
ing 25d per pound. 

During the past two or three weeks 
there has been quite a_ substantial 
amount of business transacted on ex- 
port account in yarns. The orders have 
come through in small lots for prompt 
delivery, and consequently do not 
amount to much individually, but in the 
aggregate fair weights have been sold. 


BRADFORD CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., May 31 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 
—Bradford market quiet owing to coal stoppage. Small amount 
of business done last week in tops but others now covered. Spot 


lots of tops scarce owing to limited production, and commanding 
premiums; 70s merino, 48d.; 60s ordinary, 44d.; 58s crossbred, 


3ld.; 56s, 26d.: 50s, 21d.: 46s carded, Ud; 40s prepared, 


13 1-3d. 
stock. 


per cent. higher. 


112,000 bales offered. 





In conjunction with the improvement in 
tops, this has appreciably stiffened the 
attitude of spinners. They are not pre- 
pared to considér concessions on quota- 
tions, and turn down an order for a 
very small difference. In a few cases 
quotations show an actual advance. For 
instance, 2-48s Botany (64s) are now 
quoted at 5s Od on the average, and 
2-40s (64s) at 4s 8d. Botany qualities 
continue to be most in demand, but 
crossbreds are by no means neglected, 
and are in request from the Continent. 


Exports and Piece Goods Stocks 


Exports in April were approximately 
equal to those in March. The exports 
of tops were above the pre-war amount, 
owing to United States business; 
were at a very low 


yarns 
ebb and not much 
more than one-fifth of pre-war, woolen 
tissues showed very little change on re- 
cent months, and were about thre« 
quarters of the pre-war amount; whilst 
worsted were an improvement 
on recent months and about three-quar- 
ters of the pre-war amount. The ex 
ports of tops to “other destinations” 
(of which the United States is the pr« 
dominant country) for the four months 
ended April were 9,767,000 Ibs 
ports of 
States 


tissues 


The ex 
worsted yarns to the United 
during the same period wer 
629,000 lbs., of woolen tissues, 2,116,000 
sq. yds., and of worsted tissues 2,533,- 
000 sq. yds. Both woolen and worsted 
tissues exceeded 1,000,000 sq vards in 
\pril, the previous months having been 
relatively small. 

The important point about export 
trade is that in spite of the slump the 
exports of piece goods during the past 
six months have been three-quarters of 
the pre-war amount, at a time when 
machinery has only been producing at 
about 40 per cent of its normal capacity 
and when imports of tissues have been 
very small. The exports have repre- 
sented about 33 per cent of the normal 
production, leaving only 7 per cent to 
meet home trade demands and to fill the 
gap left by the absence of imports. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that the act- 
ual outgoings of piece goods for home 
and export account during the past six 
months have been in excess of the pro- 
duction, probably to an extent equal to 
20 per cent of the normal full produc- 
tion. This is the measure of the reduc- 
tion which has taken place in stocks of 
piece goods, and the turning over of 
this quantity, even at low prices, has 
created a more liquid financial position 
which is paving the way for increased 
trade. 





Botany yarns finds steady retail sale; crossbred yarns 
quiet. Current business in piece goods having to be met from 
Antwerp sales last Friday showed spirited competition; 
greasy merinos five per cent. above London, scoureds par to five 
Next London sales commence June 7 
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Many Bright Spots in 
Men’s Wear Market Now 


Signing of Tariff and Settlement of Cloth- 
ing Strike Help Toward Firmer Mar- 
ket—Fall Prices Advanced 


There were several agencies that 
combined this week to throw a brighter 
light on a passive men’s wear piece 
goods market, torn between pessimism 
and optimism. 

The signing of the emergency tariff 
bill by President Harding has no direct 
influence upon the piece goods trade. 
For the moment the raw wool man is 
only directly affected, but there is much 
discussion in the trade as to whether 
or not the provisions of the bill mean an 
additional duty on finished woolen cloth. 
It is argued in the trade that it may be 
necessary for action to be taken through 
a customs court in order to establish 
that point 

Of much encouragement to the piece 
voods trade is the fact that the contro- 
versy between clothiers and _ needle 
workers is about at an end. While some 
doubt the permanency of this truce and 
look for further trouble, it is generally 
conceded that the settlement will be a 


great factor in the current fall busi- 
ness. The strike turned many clothing 
manufacturers away from New York, 


while it caused others to close up alto- 
gether. With work on fall orders re- 
suming, the thought suggests itself that 
covered for their fall 
wants and will undoubtedly mean a 
greater demand upon an already over- 
sold market 


many are not 


Strengthen Prices 


The third encouraging phase of the 
market is the re-opening of the fall 
worsted lines of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., at advances in price from 
the first showings. The first price, it 
will be recalled, was made solely with 
the purpose of inviting business and the 
values that were offered at the time were 
the talk of the trade. The current price 
advances indicate a recovering market 
and appears to bear out the contention 
of far-sighted mill agents, that prices 
now are at their lowest point. 

Fancy back overcoatings are easily the 
best selling cloths, but the difficulties en- 
countered in their manufacture are un- 
ceasing. Mills having taken large orders 
for this type of merchandise, not only 
find dangers of the back showing 
through the face, but report difficulty in 
holding their weavers, who prefer to 
work at a mill engaged in the making of 
suitings. From one source it was 
learned that a mill is compelled to pay 
their help extra bonuses for working on 
fancy backs which absorbs all the pro- 
fit. The situation as applied to fancy 
backs allows great opportunities for 
plain and contrasting back coating 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Nixon, Walker & Tracy, selling agents 
of foreign and domestic fabrics located 
at 45 East 17th street, are moving into 
larger quarters so as to better handle 
their increased business. 

Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell, auc- 
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SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


je— “JACQUARDS” iii: . 


J | 
HARNESS BUILDING | 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Masher St., below Oxford St., Philadelphia | 








LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MEG. CO., SACO, ME. 
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Denn Warpers and Beaming 
Machines 


The only machines with Electric Stop Motion in the 


PATENT METAL COVERED SPOOL 
ELIMINATES THREAD BREAKAGE 








rl pool is especially designed to insure 
your finest threads from breakage and 


LAMPE ASLAM UDA 


waste. or anv loss hatever, as is ofte the . “4 
See wiaks aukig. on hain ri eel. The creel. Saves time and money. Let us explain the good 
et red flang:s afford a smooth, firm features. Up to date firms have seen the benefit of it. 
I wi ligh weign and 
isting qu alities 


To meet the demand of the 
market others will follow. 
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j GLOBE MFG. CO. 
Qf _ fis 2009-11 Kinsey St. Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ee AMERICAN WOODWORKING CO. 3 Southern Agent, J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TESTING APPARATUS | Established 1844 
& YARNS and CLOTH BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, INC. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Our Specialty Manufacturers of 
is Equipping . 
Complete Testing 2 Spindles and Flyers 


Laboratories E for 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and 


ALFRED SUTER Worsted Machinery 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


merninnyey TUUNNYTLITETTITNNG. 
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Filling Winders 


COPS BUTTS ROBBINS 
F. A. LAZENBY & CO, 


Filling wound of any material for Plain, Automatic, or 
Narrow Fabric Looms or for any other purpose. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 









TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY | 
Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
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tioneers, on Wednesday disposed of a 
large stock of woolens and worsteds, in- 
cluding men’s suiting and coating, on the 
account of several well-known mills. 

A large stock of American Woolen 
Co., 30 ounce, melton overcoating is be- 
ing offered by The Thompson & Kelly 
Co., through the Hazelton Mills, Inc 
The entire stock was purchased from 
the U. S. Navy Department. 

The matter of duplicate orders is still 
being argued in trade. Several mills 
which are in a position to take them have 
asked advanced prices and while they 
have met with opposition, buyers take 
the stand that it is better to pay a slight 
advance to the mill, than to buy later 
from the jobber at a much larger pre- 
mium. 





Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux 
and Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wear. 
- Uniform cloths a specialty. 

Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving 
and Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
ADULT LLL RUT 


Few concerns made a general line of 
fancy worsteds for their fall showings, 
but rather confined themselves to pen- 
cil stripes and herringbones. Because of 
the great demand, however, the market 
is absorbing everything. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
through its selling agents, Jarvis, 
Loomis & Boucher, has reopened its 


° fall worsted lines, and is now selling 

from July up to October. The 

Talbot Mills strengthening piece goods market is re- 
flected in its serge lines, two numbers of 


orth Billeri ss. : 
ws erica, Me which have been advanced 2% cents 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President per yard and one number 7™ cents per 


Thibets Uniform Cloths yard. In explaining the company’s 
stand, Mr. Loomis declared: “ We feel 


that we have not made any advance 
since three numbers were advanced only 
slightly. We believe in keeping our 
mills in operation and cannot do this if 
the prices are too high. When in March 
we announced that only orders up to 
July would be taken, we did this in 
view of the uncertain market conditions 
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SADA UAL LL ALL 





Trade Mark 





and the fact that a number of other 
ESTABLISHED 1857 firms did likewise, is a sign that this 
Broadcloths Velours step was advisable. When our spring 


lines are opened, it is very probable that 
we will sell up for three months only, 
opening them again later if conditions 
warrant it. It does away with the 
dangers of losses.” 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 








OBITUARY 










FTER your product has 
left the mill, it is on its 
5 
i 
3 
E 





own merit. What you 
say counts for little then. It’s 
the quality that wins. Nor- 
wood Filters produce clean, 
clear water that helps in the 
dyeing, and finishing and adds 
a quality that speaks for itself. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 


Cuptin 


STEEL SHELVING 


James W. Horton 


James W. Horton, vice-president of 
the Electric Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
was burned to death on Sunday when 
his automobile was struck by a New 


Ferry, a summer resort outside of Co- 
hoes. Mr. Horton has been identified 
with the knit goods industry of Cohoes 
for the past ten years. In 1911, he to- 
gether with James B. Slater and Nicho- 
las F. Walsh organized a company and 
purchased the interests of Louis 
O’Lena in the Electric Knitting Co., 
whose plant was then located on New- 
comb street. Shortly after, the business 















and en was moved to the present location in On- 

| Pressed Steel tario street and it has grown to be one 

- | Bench Legs of the leading knit goods concerns in 
| Cohoes. He is survived by his widow, 


Order the Bin Type jf two sons and three daughters 


Shelving from 
Warehouse Stock 





Mrs. Katie S. Webb 
Mrs. Katie S. Webb, wife of 
Charles J. Webb, Charles J. Webb Sons 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and the Kent 
Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, 


French Pa., died Thursday, May 19, after a 
protracted illness. Mrs. Webb was the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. 
2 


| David Lupton’s Sons Company 


enton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 


x 











JACOB N. CHESTER senor of te pa her a. 
109 Bread Street —- eing at one time the owner and pu 
iounmesseneeenemnemnmennntenedl lisher of the former Philadelphia Star. 
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DOBBINS 
SOAP 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 









York Central train near Dunsbadhs | 





“PERFECTION” 
SHELL ROLLS 


eX 
i's 
i 


and Ball Warpers 





Wood Working 
Pattern Making 


25 Madison Ave. 





FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 










224-228 No. Water Street 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 


“WASHBURN 
TOP 


New York 








MFG. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New York 








ORE- eT | 
PIN BOARDS 
For Doffing | 


ROLLS 


For Spinning Frames 


Automatic 
Lathe Turnings 











“PERSEVERANCE 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT.OFE 


PERSEVERANCE WORSTED 


COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R.f. 








” WOOD 
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Guaranteed 


FIBRE 


Products 
ROVING CANS 
ROVING TRUCKS 
DOFFING BOXES 


Everything from 
Vulcanized Fibre 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


New England Selling Agency: 
THE CRONKHITE Co. 
142 Berkley St., 


Hard Fibre Roving Truck 
SPECIFICATIONS 
BODY—Heavy gauge hard vulca anined fibre. 

Saree. with fibre angle and hard- 
9d top, bottom and center mouldings 
BO'l TO a ‘gerne ele od tongued and 
gro d stock, well glu 
A truc = Ww hic h combine 
with strength and durah lity 


Boston 


Southern Representative: 
A. B. CARTER, Greenville, 8. C. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
306 Otis Bidg., 16th & Sansom Sts. 
Philadelphia 


od. 
‘lightness s in weight 





Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian Beck- 
er, Inc., analytical balan- 
ces. 





Style No. 5010 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


Pacific Coast Branch; 
49 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Main Office: 


Factory: 
147 Eighth St., Jersey City, N. J. 92 Reade S8t., New York City 
” 
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[ Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 


=== FOR ALL : nr OF WEAVING=S 


TEMPERED (STEEL REEDS 


i 


Working Samples Sent Free of All Seanad on Receipt of Particulars 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 
HARLOTEN. KER ‘CAROLINA 


POONA LALLA CTY AAO TUTTI LANE 


WINDLE 


CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS and MEASURERS 


For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Felted Fabrics, Etc. 





: 
: 
E 
. 


TUTE TNN LET 















J. 





E. WI siesneneal Worcester,} Mass. 


CEARMIST . 







ALWAYS for an effective 
ements, oe deodorizer 
ow BETTER than disinfectant 
ever BECAUSE insecticide 





ey are now made of 


Keystone Copper Steel 


GALVANIZED or PAINTED 
Write now fo ot Booklet No. 40 and Price List and 
find out alx sut this lo ong life Metal b« efore buying. 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CQ, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


does not spot or stain 


5—gallon tryout 
f. o. b. Providence $8.75 


FRED E. HALL, INC. 
Providence, R 
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A SAVING IN SERVICE | 


QUALITIES SPECIFICATIONS 
Durability 
Lightness Bodies: Best Hard Fibre 
Smoothness Steel Rings: Polished and FE) 
Uniformity : 
RY OUR trically welded 


Rolled Fibre Top Rims fur. 


nished if wanted 


“NO WASTE” 
Seamless Hard Fibre 

Roving Cans Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Stee! 

Finish: 

moisture proof preservative- 

Outside: 





Trucks Boxes Baskets Inside with two coots 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Mass. 





Two coat enamel 


Process completed with one 
handling. 


BLEACHING 


With one concrete and two or 
three wood HUSSONG Ma- 
chines, one operator will do the - 
work of four to six men, will 
deliver your yarn freer of 
Chlorine, and in better winding 
condition than is possible by any 
other means, and a bleach that 
is second to none. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company Groveville, New Jersey 



















THE RELIANCE WARP DYEING MACHINE | 


: peed Special attention is called 
ei “Seen | eine improved Warp 
, Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the § 
most substantial manner, being § 
strongly geared with good, heavy § 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven : 
414-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 3 
This machine, with our improved § 
Plater-down has met with marvelous § 
success, and parties desiring machin- § 
ery of this class can make no mistake § 
on ours. For Reether particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS| 


Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila. | 









Specify “HARDY” for BRUSHES and BASKETS 


Wherever exceptional demands are placed on a brush, there will « 
HARDY BRUSH be found. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the 
leading mills with brushes noted for their quality, dura 
bility and service. 


HARDY MILL BASKETS are made of highest quality White Oak for 
all textile mill requirements. 


We will gladly submit samples free of cost. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. HARDY, anpover, mass. 
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} ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


oo SEAUTS MUA ASQ 








MARE LARUE RAMEN NADEEM ET CLA 
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One Girl Can Run 
Four or Five 
Warpers 


Is this true in your 
warping room, or 
have you any depart- 
ment where so much 
work is accomplished 
with so little labor? 


Is there any won- 
der that 


ENTWISTLE 
BEAM WARPERS 


cut operating costs 
to a minimum? 


ABEL ARO EMAS ARAMATENE ATA ANTRAL 


Incidentally — this is 
about the strongest ar- 
gument we can think of 
to prove the simplicity, 
ease of operation and 
freedom from trouble of 
these Warpers. 

It may pay you to in- 
vestigate. Catalog on 
request. 


Ball Warpers Doubling Machines 
Beam Warpers Expansion Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels 

Balling Machines Card Grinders 


T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886 Incorporated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, Pres. 
Lowell, Mass. 





we have manufactured 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


Nearly fifty years ago we 
Started in as pioneers. 


The ‘‘Lowell’? Crayon 


is made right by men who know 
how to satisfy the demands of the 
textile field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


mills find them just soft enough 
to mark the finest materials with- 
Out injury and yet hard enough to 
wear well. 
ntain no oil or grease. 
Leave No Stains After Bleaching 
fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Business News 


| 


To Exhibit at Cottonseed Oil Con- 
vention 


The S. K. F. Industries, Inc., will ex- 
hibit at the Cottonseed Oil Convention, 
which will be held at New Orleans, 
June 14 to 17, inclusive. 

It is proposed to have on display a 
full line of ball bearing transmission 
devices, also a model which will show 
the power input and consumption of 
both plain and ball bearing hangers. 
This model has been on display at re- 
cent conventions and attracted consider- 
able crowds, inasmuch as it is a prac- 
tical demonstration which convinces by 
reason of the remarkable saving in 
power consumption. In addition to this 
model, a display stand containing a 
range of sizes of both deep groove and 
self-aligning ball bearings will be shown. 

The headquarters of the company will 
be at Hotel Grunewald, and the follow- 
ing men propose to be in attendance: 
W. H. Holby, district manager, Atlanta 
office; O. Stangland, transmission man- 
ager, New York City; H. L. Gaddis, 
transmission engineer; R. C. Byler, ad- 
vertising manager, New York. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. Cuts 
Prices 


Economy Fuse & Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, manufacturer of 
renewable type cartridge and plug fuses, 
is announcing a sweeping reduction in 
prices of Economy renewable fuses and 
“Drop Out” renewal links, 

Some interesting figures are given in 
the announcement, and the cut in prices 
is shown to be in harmony and keeping 
with the spirit of the times and is made 
possible chiefly by the quantity of Econ- 
omy fuses annually marketed and the 
increased manufacturing facilities of 
the new home of Economy fuses, Green- 
view avenue and Diversey Parkway. 

The increase from the pre-war basis 
was 64 per cent. Effective May 16, the 
price of Economy fuses is reduced to 
the user by 26.8 per cent., which means 
present increase over the original pre- 
war basis of only 20 per cent. All the 
standard package units are no wsold to 
the user at list, less 40 per cent. All 
the standard package units are now sold 
to the user at list, less 40 per cent. 
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“ FERRENEWO” VALves. The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This is a neat 14-page booklet show- 
ing products which represent a success- 
ful accomplishment in the adaptation 
of a special ferrous material to the 
smaller sizes of valve bodies. The 
adaptation of the original Lunken- 
heimer regrinding principle is the basis 
for the “ Ferrenewo” construction. All 
parts, including the seat, are renew- 
able. Union connection between the 
hub and body protects the uniting 
threads from corrosion and strengthens 
the neck of the body. The stuffing box 
is repackable under pressure when the 
valve is full open. A gland follower is 
provided in the stuffing box on the 
3% inch and larger sizes. These valves 
are warranted for 150 pounds working 
steam pressure. 































Need More Counters 


(3861) 231 


and Fewer “Hands” 


The experience of running with a skeleton organiza- 
tion has taught mill managers that they'll never 
need so many operatives in proportion to production 
as they employed in more prosperous times—or 


before they used counters. 


While you won't always have to operate with a cut-to-the-bone 
payroll, it’s a good time to get the habit—and equip machines 


with 










COUNTERS 

































WUE ENA 


Veeders check up the output of each operative, so a man 


either makes good or ‘makes way.’ 


The Hank Counter at right 
measures the product of Spin- 
ning Frames, Roving,. Draw- 
ing, Ring Frames, Mules and 





any machine where material 
passes out through rollers. 


Counter is usually geared to measure 
in hanks of 840 yards‘each; it indicate 

in hanks and tenths of a hank up to 
1,000. Reads in plain figures; no 
trouble to read it right; no disputes. 













. Qa 
VEEDER MF'G.CO. € | 
“ HARTFORD.CONN 


lin, Row 















Besides Hank Counters, the Veeder booklet shows Loom Counters 
Lineal Measuring Counters, Braider Counters and many others—all 
especially designed for textile mill service. Let us mail you a copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


36 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, Conn. 


One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost 





Rayer & Lincoln 


Rotary Sewing and Trimming 


Machine 

The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 
seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 

Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on 
“backs” or “back grays = 

Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up This 
effects a further saving by pre 
venting spoilage of goods in shear 
ing, printing, finishing, ete. 

Machine also automatically marks 
he cloth at regular’ intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a_ fine seam 
Operates by belt or direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 


of Complete Line. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


Full Line of Sewing Machine Supplies Always on Hand 
MM 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 


hand. 
Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without crawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind tu be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334"-220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 





EEE 


- 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway NEW YORK 
az 
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Ful! Fashioned and 


Fibre Silks Scarce 


Hosiery Buyers Experiencing Difficulty 
in Procuring Satisfactory Deliveries 
on All Silk Lines 
Last week witnessed the passing of 
se fibre silk lines, into the class 
ll-fashioned goods, from the 
andpoint of supply. The distinct 
scat of these two lines of hosiery 
the outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket ow end goods are moving, but 
e not in the brisk demand which 
silk lines. From all indica- 

he consumer appears to be de- 

sir if a better grade of hosiery than 
was the case four or five years ago. 
Consequently a number of manufactur- 
rs turning to the production of 
and mock seamed silk ho- 
ier No small number of firms have 
their prices on their silk lines, in 

be able to make a reasonable 





treatures 


sear ss 


Full Fashioned Situation 

ull-fashioned hosiery situation 
ost reached its breaking point. 
or trouble in Philadelphia has 
matter which has had a very de- 
effect on the market. And from 
ations the present state of af- 
ll continue for some time to 
\lills making these lines are sold 
January 1, 1922, and are refus- 
take orders from any new buy- 


\ ding to 
on is 


report considerable 
going on in full-fash- 
It is reported that sev- 
n in the trade have bought dif- 
ases of these goods with the 
turning them over at a large 
tlowever, well versed men say 

here is any great amount of this 

s on the market they are not 
it. Furthermore, they argue 

there was any great amount of 
oned goods in_ speculators’ 

ey would be making their ap- 

mn the market at the present 


¢ rds. 


Fibre Silks Scarce 


ill fashioned is not the only 

hosiery that is scarce. Fibre 

are reported to be fast en- 

stage where buyers are experi- 

little difficulty in getting sat- 

deliveries. The majority of 

sold up on these lines until 

Se] r 1. On the other hand, the 

pr n of fibre silk hosiery is on the 

n several plants, and it is the 

of opinion in the trade that 

will soon be running at a 

ate of production to take care 
mand. 

lent with the demand for silks 

lers announced a rise in prices. 

has been estimated to be from 
“ent. 


losiery Trade Notes 
e raised our prices on our 
ten per cent. and are still get- 
ess,” said one seller. 
known commission house 
ut circulars to the trade 
a “special delivery offer on 
r August.” 


A certain selling agent who recently 
returned from an extensive selling trip 
through the western states reports busi- 
ness in that section to be on the gain, 
and he is of the opinion that by the fall 
normal business conditions will prevail 
in that territory. 

The early part of the week was rather 
dull, due no doubt to the holiday and 
the consequent lack of buyers in the 
market. . 

A salesman covering New York said 
that he has recently received orders in 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Narrow Demand for 
Fall Underwear 


Buying on Fall Lines Is at Low Ebb, 

While Spring Lines Are Reported 

to Be Distinctly Scarce 

The underwear situation is unchanged. 
Buying for fall continues to be of de- 
cidedly narrow proportions and all indi- 
cations point to unchanged conditions 
for a few weeks more. Buyers are dis- 





The fact that prices on heavyweight underwear are holding firm 
in the face of a decidedly small demand is regarded by certain 
men in the trade as indication that manufacturers have fulfilled 


their part of the agreement with the buyers. 


point out that the buyer’s part 
goodly portion of his fall commitments in order to bring the 


market to a more stable position. 


But they further 
of the program was to place a 


This the buyer has failed to 


do, and his failure to do so has been the cause of such a state of 
affairs as prevails in the market at the present time. 


places where he least expected to get 
them. And, on the other hand, was 
turned down in places where he has 
never failed to get an order. 

Bateson & Dowd, selling agents for 
Nolde & Horst Co., are completely sold 
up on their full fashioned numbers. 

Buyers are willing to pay a large pre- 
mium for any kind of delivery on full 
fashioned goods. 


Sweaters Brisk 


Revival of Demand for Spring Goods 
Feature of Week 

The revival of the demand for spring 
goods is regarded by many in the trad 
as the outstanding feature of the weel 
The week previous the demand for 
lightweight goods fell off to a marked 
degree, and many were of the opinion 
that the narrow demand prevailing then 
would remain. Consequently consider 
able satisfaction was expressed by no 
few sellers at the latest turn of condi- 
tions. And not only are buyers taking 
an interest in spring goods; but the de- 
mand for heavyweights is regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Mills are, generally speaking, increas- 
ing production, and all indications, pro 
vided the demand continues, point to 
ward an aversion of the greatly-dis- 
cussed fall shortage of sweaters. Buy 
ers are showing a tendency to anticipate 
their wants in a manner that is causing 
sellers to take an optimistic view of the 
market’s outlook. Prices are remaining 
firm and despite the increase of the de 
mand, sellers say that the present level 
will continue. 


Contract for Wool Bunting 

WasHInGTON, D. C.—The Welling 
ton, Sears Company has been awarded 
the contract by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, for 
furnishing 35,000 yards of 18” blue wool 
bunting at $8,575, bids for which wer« 
opened on May 17. The will 
open bids on June 14 for 5,000 yards 

r 56” billiard cloth 


bureau 





playing a lively interest in all spring 
lines and are having considerable diff- 
culty in getting sellers to meet their de- 
mands for “at once” deliveries. Prices 
on full lines are holding firm despite the 
narrow demand, and many sellers say 
that unless buyers begin to show more 
interest in heavyweights, the months of 
August and September will witness a 
higher price and a shortage of merchan- 
dise. 

It has been estimated that buyers have 
placed about 25 per cent. of their fall 
orders. Even granting this, it is obvi- 
ous that the production in the short sea- 
son to come will be unable to success- 
fully cope with the demand, which it is 
believed will be sudden and of fairly 
large proportions. Many mills have not 
received enough orders to warrant op- 
eration for fall and this, it is expected, 
will be another factor which will tend to 
cause buyers no little difficulty later on 


Prices Firm 
In the face of the narrow minimum 
of the demand for heavyweights prices 
are holding firm and to many men in 
the trade, this is the silver lining of an 
otherwise dark cloud. To others it is 
but standing evidence that manufac- 
turers have carried out their stipulated 
part of the verbal contract to name their 
lowest possible price and stick to it. 
Buyers, however, prefer to comb the 
market for immediate deliveries on 
spring goods. Many firms have with- 
drawn their lines and are catering to 
their old customers only. The cheaper 
lines are still looking for business and, 
according to report, are experiencing a 
lively demand. 
lo the minds of several trade leaders 
prices are due to rise unless buyers show 
a more lively interest. They point out 
that fall prices were made, on the basis 
of a certain production rate and that the 
demand up to date has not 
expectations, and 


been up to 
consequently — will 


cause the manufacturer to operate at a 


loss if he starts his mill on heavy- 
weights 

They also point out that kindred lines, 
such as coal, boxes, wrapping, etc., 
closely connected with the manufacture 
of underwear, have not me down 


proportion to their product. This makes 
for a large overhead and consequently is 
forcing the manufacturer to take into 
consideration every small item 


Underwear Trade Notes 


A number of the offices and 
rooms were closed last Saturday 

A certain seller handling a knit ath- 
letic union suit reports excellent busi- 
ness on this number. This same seller 
feels that if an advertising campaign 
could be carried on to place before the 
public the hygienic and comfortable 
qualities of this make of garment, many 
good results would follow. 

“We are getting small orders every 
day, and although they are in them- 
selves almost inconsiderate the total 
volume bespeaks in a fair way the de- 
pleted condition of the jobbers’ stocks. 

The early part of the week was ex 
ceedingly dull from the standpoint of 
buying direct from the salesrooms. The 
mail order business, in many quarters, 





sales- 


was regarded as fairly satisfactory 

A number of sellers look for a quiet 
month as they say retailers will be tak 
ing inventory and will try to have thei1 
stocks as low as possible 


Foresees Industrial Boom 


When Europe Buys American Goods and 
Retailers Are Deflated 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 26—Col 
Leroy Springs, one of the largest textil 
manufacturers in the Carolinas and 
owner of two large cotton mills at Ches 

ter, S. C., predicts an industrial bo 

the United States just as soon as inter 

national affairs can right themselv« 
“Just as soon as Europe is 

buy American goods, this country will 


able to 


witness a great business boom,” he said 
“Naturally there is some pessimisn 
among business men of this country 
But the fog soon will lift itself. We 
cannot expect boom-time business when 
spenders are inactive. About 50 per 


cent. of European spenders are holding 
on to everything they have. In a way, 
we are confronted by a strike 
That is due partly to unemployment, and 
partly to high prices demanded for cer 
tain goods by retail merchants who have 
not reduced on the same scale as the 
manufacturers and jobbers. The whole 
salers and jobbers have taken thei: 
losses gracefully, but some retailers still 
hold out 


buyers’ 


The Lyons Fair 


The autumn meeting of the Lyons 
Fair will be held from Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 


next in Lyons, France. The purpose 
of this fair is promotion of interna 
tional trade, and the marketing of 


products direct by the manufacturers. 
Every effort has been made to 
an adequate presentation 
country where 


obtain 
from every 
soods ar¢ inuta 
tured. There will be 56 groups of 
industry. Each group is_ subdivided 
into specialties and these again into ap 


plications. Request for admission as ex- 


hibitor must reach the New York office 
the Lyons Fair,, 150 Nassau street, 
on or before August 1 For full in- 
irmation application should be made to 

1 } 


Emile Garden at the above address 
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Soaring Needle 
Pody Machine} 


Adherence to an ideal, has saw that prestige would come 
built up the reputation of as a reward for giving the 
Wildman Circular Knitting textile industry 
Machinery. knitting machinery 

We determined when we _ that would assure 
started business a generation _ greatest production 
ago that leadership alone and betterment of 
would content us. We fore- product. 
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Underwear Production Reports 


Figures Compiled by Knit Goods 


Manufacturers of America for April 


Ni N THLY Statistics, for the month wear, according to classes, and the 
- yt April, have been prepared by monthly sales and production reports 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers of Amer- _ The statistics, with a recapitulation of 
howing the production of under- figures since the first of the year, follow: 


i 


PRODUCTION OF WINTER UNDERWEAR FOR APRIL 









































Actual Normal ) 
production production Loss normal norma 
as . : (dozens) (dozens) (davens) 1921 1920 s— 
= two-piece ........... 23,716 89,971 66,255 26.4 83.3 —56.9 
a anion Suits........... 33,766 84,288 50,522 40.1 85.1 —45.0 
W n’s two-piece ...... +++ 6,196 26,805 20,609 23.1 71.0 —47.9 
W n’s union suits........ 9,297 24,610 15,313 37.8 89.0 —51.2 
A S two-pléce .........0. 4,841 15,427 10,586 $1.4 80.7 —49.3 
Misses’ union suits.......... 10,758 24,789 14,031 43.4 81.2 —37.8 
WOMMEOO: isc s¢'05'.0's;s 3,261 14,477 11,216 22.5 74.3 —61.8 
I union suits........... 18,102 28,638 10,536 63.2 89.5 —26.3 
PRINS fob. 010% s'ccwre a 109,937 309.005 199,068 35.6 S2 16.9 
PRODUCTION OF SUMMER UNDERWEAR FOR APRIL 
Actual Normal % of % of 
production production Loss normal, normal, “ gain 
; . (dozens). (dozens) (dozens) 1921 1920 loss - 
Mer CNOD 6s ieee anicns 93,705 71,520 56.7 78.7 —22.0 
Mer BRIOM BUS... cc ceccs 68,315 21,356 76.2 74.8 1.4 
Women's two-piece ......... 64,648 48,034 57.4 85.3 —27.9 
Ww s union suits........ 28,209 1.507* 105.6 109.6 1.0 
M two-piece 22,419 34.6 80.9 16.3 
Misses’ union suits 20,333 22.9 106.3 —83.4 
E UWOCEOON ons ase baewse 1.208* 187.3 136.0 151.3 
on suits 28,017 37.3 86.2 18.9 
: Net loss, 
Bes. 6 besa cies e+. 292,001 500,965 208,964 58.3 81.1 29.8 
a : T —~ 
rain in dozens Total percentage of production of all underwear (winter and sum- id 
y21, 49.6%; 1920, 82.1%; loss, 32.5% 
tTAL PRODUCTION OF WINTER AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR FOR APRIL 
\ctual production Normal production. Loss % of normal os . alee a a F Geil 
401,938 doz 809,970 doz. 408,032 doz 49.6% N THE SUPERCONE we _ have successtully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
PRODUCTION OF UNION SUITS FOR APRIL only contains more material than any style of 
Winter—Number of mills reporting, 29 package previously produced, but also insures a unt- 
Actual Normal form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
production production Loss © of : “ pe “<TIDDDC Tro te. 
a (In dozens). (Indozens). (In dozens). normal either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUI ERCONE 1s 
Mer OM: BI soo: d un iive chive sce aw ne ed 33,766 84,288 50 40.1 <TC UIT Tr <C . oe aw? 
Wor AIOE BORG 656s mia caw oe veo 9,297 24,610 15,313 37.8 EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
in mie tee ot ae ere ar diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
Peeeesceesreeseseessesese . ee ~ - Oe svoh ID. me e - T i” amy 
: —_—— — — - - sized package ranges trom FOL R to SE\ EN pounds, 
POCGONs 645.6454 005 BAO ACES ere eee 71,923 162 5 90,402 44.3 : - ° y . 2 f this 
Summer—Number of mills reporting. 38 depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
een Normal size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
production production Loss % of : aK 
(In dozens). (In dozens) (In dozens) normal including sweater yarn. 
Men's n suits gl aiiainte ae aiwiole eo: die .. 68,315 89,671 21,356 76.2 
Vv en a ae 28,209 26,702 1,507* 105.6 
Miss¢ PRR Ns oS aed whee sas sie inte. ME 26,368 20,333 22.9 
DOVE’ UNION GUI. c ocr cccccvsesivesveveees . 16,642 44,659 28,017 37.3 SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
Net loss WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 
Mls suse cdles sea ee owek tle aes ha bs -119,201 187,400 68,199 63.6 
TOTAL WINTER AND SUMMER UNION SUITS FOR APRIL 
escriptiz ? equest of the 
ee a a Descriptive pamphlet on request of 
ual production Normal production Loss % of normal 
191,124 doz 349,725 doz, 158,601 doz 54.6 doz NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 
7 do 725 doz 8,601 doz 4.¢ Oo. 
*Gain in dozens. 
MONTHLY ORDER AND PRODUCTION REPORT FOR APRIL 
: of mills reporting, 39, of which 2 were completely closed down for April 
nc rders first of month........ Ra 437,775 doz 
v rs received during month... seat . 375,948 doz 
MERE CBD 6a sede sua iaialaic awe , : 813,723 doz 
Shipr © CE. RIN so Sea's 6 ob2 ee ks . 219,270 doz 
Car ms during month.. ae 4,375 doz 
OR ee oon ee ocacn ae ae 223.645 doz 
Ba ers on hand May 1, 1921.. ; 590,078 doz 
E For the month, 39 mills 
Ne ( rs meee hee eRe hae ee oe Ke Rincate<aiatorets ea we 375,775 or 59.2% of normal production 
Shipn s Nia Das wrid arama om whe GEG. x cheenens ..eeeeees 219,270 or 34.5% of normal production 
Cancellations ......... Laanlpi aimee 5B iaidats 4.375 or 0.7% of normal production 
Pre du i ; eae Ware ales ware PeaG sea ee awa 299,183 or 47.2% of normal production 
Nor oduction of these (39 mills)...... 5 Ate Mid ale dane 5 a.acate eh eee o+eee 634,233 doz 
rt two (32) representative mills who reported for March and April furnish the 
data f he following tables: 
i March (32 mills) April (32 mills) Loss Gain ~ 
4 ts Dozens Dozens Dozens Dozens SHOP EESONA MARK 
i Unfille Gers first of month.......... 361,076 asst 0 06@6©6=—™CtsC COR ee aon 
a New s Pa ces Vober miets .. 354,959 363,543 pees 
Shipn sia celsig alate eialae x's Wem Alas © 261,893 194,130 67,763 
aH Can REE shade aero ecu es 4,937 4,279 658 
Maj Produ Paice eee aon An a Par 285,515 275,382 10,133 
= RECAPITULATION OF BUSINESS SINCE JANUARY UNIVERSAI WIND 
Fa Normal 
4 Com- pro- 
¥ Mills re- pletely New orders Shipments Actual production. duction 
* : 1921 porting. closed. Dozens %*. Dozens Yo* Dozens %*. Dozens. 
ts Januar mail 24 251,694 44.7 88,269 15.6 116,290 20.6 562,843 9 
| Febru 46 8 240,024 33.2 197,181 27.3 181,028 25.1 721,068 
i Marct 43 4 371,657 61.5 285,53 47.3 315,159 52.1 603,933 
$ Apri = ee 2 375,775 59.2 34.5 299,183 47.2 634,233 





I ntages are of normal production of actual mills reporting 
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E illustrate two 


of our popular 
models in LATCH and 
SPRING NEEDLE 


tor producing hosiery 
of good quality in all 
gauges. 


Write us for description of 
our latest model split foot 4 
machine and spring beard 


pega needle machine. 


7 
‘Qe 


YY YY : ; yy 
/ Machine Write now for Catalog es 


HEMPHILL COMP 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office and Showrooms; Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Employment in April 


Department of Labor Shows Conditions 


in Selected Industries 


U. S. Department of Labor 
throvzh the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


received and tabulated reports concern- 
ing volume of employment in April, 
1921, from representative establish- 
ments in 13 manufacturing industries 
and bituminous coal mining. Those 
for the textile industry are given be- 
low 


Comparing the figures of April, 1921, 


with those for identical establishments 
for April, 1920, it appears that in all in- 
justries there were decreases in the 
number of persons employed. The 
largest decreases, 41.9 per cent. and 40.9 
per cent., are shown in automobiles and 
leather. Iron and steel shows a de- 
crease of 36.2 per cent., and hosiery and 
underwear a decrease of 32.2 per cent. 


The smallest decrease, 0.4 per cent., ap- 
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remained practically the same as during munuaununi 


the preceding month. The per capita 
earnings show no change when compar- 
ing April with March figures. 

Woolen: 
earnings for April with those for March, 
an increase of 0.8 per cent is shown. 

Silk: The entire force of one mill 
were decreased 10 per cent. in wages. 
Prevailing business conditions are 
similar to those of March. The per 
capita earnings show an increase of 0.4 
per cent when April and March figures 
are compared. 


Cotton Lace Census 


Bureau of Census Issues Preliminary Re- = 


port for 1919 


Washington, D. C., May 16.—A pre- = 
liminary statement of the general re- = 
sults of the 1919 census of manufac- = 
has = 


tures for the cotton lace industry 


been issued by Director William M. 





pears in cotton manufacturing eptiiat 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN APRIL, 1920 AND 1921 
Estab- 
lishments Per Per 
report- cent. of cent. of 
ing for increase increase 
April Period Number on (+) or Amount of (+-) or 
both of rollin April. decrease payroll in April. decrease 
Industry years. payroll. 1920 1921. (—) 1920 1921 (—) 
Cotton manufacturing. .58 1 week. 58,201 57,968 — 0.4 $1,229,967 $1,000,340 —18.7 
Cott finishing..... -16 1 week. 12,564 11,728 — 6.7 5,494 261,280 -11.9 
Hosier and underwear 62 1 week. 34,106 23,137 —32.2 707.266 381,392 46.1 
Wo eewcie .....52 1 week 52,290 47,506 — 9.1 1,320,274 1,075,626 —18.5 
ree ee .45 2weeks. 20,036 17.985 —10.2 972,293 819,231 15.7 
Comparative data for April, 1921, and ©... _,; ae sae ia _ 
5 Oats ites Re Steuart, of the “Bureau of the Census, 
March, 1921, appear in the following 
ia e : ; Department of Commerce. 
table The figures show that in 8 in- There ee eel: senais 
. : r r stablis s report- 
justries there was an increase in the . ~ haar t eatin 8 I f 
1 ¢ . 1 ifacture of cotton lace tor 
number of persons on the pay roll in ng - 


April as compared with March, and in 


1919 with a geographical distribution by 














1 . s follows,—Pennsylvania 13, 
6 a decrease. The largest increases are “tes 8 a ” = 
EC : ‘ 5 Rhode Island 10, New Jersey 6, New 
25.5 per cent. in automobiles and 22.3 
aT York 6, Connecticut 5, New Hampshire 
per cent. in woolen. Pee eee 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN MARCH AND APRIL 
Estab- 
lishments Per Per 
report- cent. of cent. of 
ing for Number increase Number increas¢ 
March Period on payroll in (+) or of payroll in (+) or 
and of March, April, decrease March, April, decrease 
Industry. April. payroll. 1921. 1921. (—). 1921 1921 ( ) 
Cotton manufacturing....57 1 week. 57,003 66,608 — 0.9 $988,568 $980,065 — 0% 
Cotton finishing........... 15 1 week. 11,148 11,333 + 1.7 245,729 251,749 + 2.4 
Hosiery and underwear...61 1 week. 22,891 24,642 -+- 7.6 378,621 407,502 + 7.6 
MOD 6 ssancdeae gee anes 52 1 week. 38,831 47,506 +-22.3 871,666 1,075,626 -+23.4 
MES vice vccee eee bate sav 5 2weeks. 16,998 17,881 -+ 5.2 773,411 816,525 + 5.6 
Cotton manufacturing: The entire seceers Reh ee a 
forces of five establishments were re- 2 and Illinois and Ohio 1 each. 
duced 20 per cent. in wages. In one The most notable changes in the in- 
x ; er y wi > ce to products are 
plant a bonus of 20 per cent. for full- eo with ee ee : 4 
t : S ¢ e increases in the ity of Not- 
me service and one of 15 per cent. for ; . 
coe ¢ . : : i and levers 
less than full-time service were discon- sen agp oo sr sca eee 
' . ° z s ex ; 
—_ ae — —— f braids sa cea laces aie 
20 per cent. were made in one concern 0 4 ; A P 
ee cages Teer oe oe The statistics for 1919 and 1914 are 
= Cone an SS SeapECtFe WNee summarised in the following statement 
rate decreases of 2-3 per cent. and es : ; 
13 per oe , A (Rah ts per cent These figures are preliminary and sub- 
affectir sepecniontale all employes, ject to such change and correction as 
ta ; ” may be necessary from a further exami- 
was reported by five establishments. . ’ 


\lthough slight curtailment of produc- 
on was reported, the per capita earn- 
gs show no change from those 
nth 
Cotton finishing: Five establishments 
ported a wage rate decrease of 10 per 
ecting 5 per cent. of the em- 
More time was worked during 
and the per capita earnings 
r cent. higher for April than 


of last 


S and underwear: Sixty per 
the employes in one concern 
ted an increase of 10 per cent 

: of 20 per cent. to 95 per cent 


ne n was reported by one estab- 


she One-half of the men in an- 
Hae 

ler lishment were cut 18 2-3 per 
ent izes. The entire force of one 


wage reduction of 10 per cent. 
nt throughout this industry 


nation of the original reports. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF STATIS- 
TICS OF THE COTTON LACE INDUS- 
TRY, 1919 AND 1914 

1919. 1914 

No. of establishments.. 44 41 

Total value of products$29,397,000 $13,207,000 
Nottingham lace on 

Pairs 3,933,000 5,591,000 

Value ° $8,166,000 $4,679,006 
Nottingham lace curtain nets 

Linear yards 19.465.000 7.505.000 


Value ‘ $7 616.000 $1,258,000 
Levers lace s 

Square yards 19,863,000 7,237,000 

Value $6.608.000 $3,581,000 
Braids and narrow laces 

Linear yards 62 197.000 166.170.000 

Value $620,000 $897.000 
Panels and other small pieces 

Number 1,759,000 2 360,000 

Value $541,000 $323,000 
Bedspreads 

Number 105,000 719.000 

Value $119,000 $484.000 

All other nets and laces 
value* .. $4,615,000 $1,199,000 

All other products, value $1,112,000 $686,000 
* Includes bobbinets, mosquito nets, circu- 


lar laces. 





When comparing per capita : 
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. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt. 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic stop-motions. 
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Built in all sizes, 
work. 


for all classes of rib 


Samples and prices on request. 
Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 





TUR ATTebn 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 


Recognized ax the Leading Manulacturers of 


BRAIDS, EbcINes, TUBING 


for trim 


MILLS: WAYNE ae PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, - Philadelphia 





C. WALHER JONES, Inc. 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


Our factories at Manchester, N. H., and Philadelphia, Pa., are devoted 
exclusively to the making of High Grade Needles 


We can guarantee satisfaction, and can offer real service 
MAIN OFFICE 


4947 Wakefield St., Germantown, PhiladeJphia, Pa. 





KNITTING MACHINE 
Cylinders and Dial Forgings 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 


mation and prices write to 
STANTON FORGE CO., Pershing and Everett Sts. 


For infor- 


oo 


. Camden, N. J. 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 





The 


deve 


the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. 
No disfigurement of goods. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 


have been developed to meet every requirement of correct 


Nee ee eer eee eee recor ere eee reece reece esr ee ee ee ee i nnn 


FUVAQUUUREVARUENUNUTOLLUY. ANATOLE UA 


PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
lopments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 


Less work for pairers. 
Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 





PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 


finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative wil! 
call, DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 


improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Offic: 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE AMERICAN FasBrics COMPANY 


BAUMAN LNA UAL ULLLLT 
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Manufacturers of 


CLUNY 
“~ LACES 
FILET 


A ORY AT Baioceroar 





STICKEREI TRIMMINGS FEATHERSTITCH BRAIDS 


A multitude of pleasing patterns at attractive prices 


The use of Lace on Garments and Lingerie enhances their value. Lace makes garment 
more beautiful and more salable. All garments should not only possess a utility—but als 
an ornamental value. Laces properly used give any garment a pleasing and, charmins 
appearance, 

Knitted Wear, trimmed with A. F, C. Quality Laces will out-sell all others. They com 
in endless variety, perfection of design and superior workmanship, 


New York Salesroom 


: Chicago Salesroom 
200 Fifth Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 76 W. Monroe Street 
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English Cotton Goods Exports 


Official Returns for Month of April Show 


Falling Off 
m Our Regular Correspondent) 


NCHESTER, Enc., May 11.—To-day 
ficial trade returns of the English 
nment have been published for the 
th of April and the figures show a 


falling off in exports of cot- 
ods compared with last year. 
lowing is a comparative table of 
hipments : 


Four Months Ended April— Toque machines automatically stripe 
rounds, £ gt aeren aie ati 4 three colors on ribbed fabrics. 
EA, 20.808 49,534,000 14,546,443 
deebeusedinhederascges 8,852,700 39,633 33,347,000 7,692,863 


Cotton Cloth 


following is a comparative table 


h exports: 


,552,800 
818,300(sq. yds.) 
6,760,700(sq. yds.) 


peeks a 58 
Wistienie iced 42 
18 


Yards 
3, 


Textile Machinery 


following is a comparative table 
ments of textile machinery. The 
are remarkable. 


Census of Carpets and Rugs 


Bureau’s Summary 


D. 


nsus of manufactures with ref- 
to the production of carpets and 
except those made of jute, rags 
ss fibre as a primary product ot 
lishment, has been issued by the 
of the Census, Department of 
rce. 
73 establishments reporting for 
istry in 1919, over one-half, or 
located in Pennsylvania, 10 in 
rk, 9 in Massachusetts, 5 in New 
ind one each in Connecticut and 
sin. In 1914, there were 97 es- 
ents reporting for this industry. 
tatistics for 1919 and 1914 are 
zed in the following statement. 
ures are preliminary and sub- 
such change and correction as 
necessary from a further 
of the original reports. 


exX- 


ATIVE SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE CARPET AND RUG INDUSTRY 


Concerning 
the Industry During the Year 1919 


C.—A_ preliminary 
ent of the general results of the 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 


Ezra Briggs 

Ezra Briggs, since 1897 controlling 
factor in the Briggs Manufacturing Co., 
cotton manufacturers, Voluntown, 
Conn., and prior to that identified with 
textile mills in Rhode Island, died at his 
home in that place last Sunday after an 
illness due to old age. Mr. Briggs, a 
native of Coventy, R. I., was in his 91st 
year and, although he had not been ac- 
tiv ely connected with the affairs of his 
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TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - N:-¥. 
Established 1846 


corporation, he continued to hold the 
position of adviser and secretary and 


He 











SWEATER MACHINE 
assistant treasurer until his death 


Months Ended 
















-—Four April 
f Yards oa e a 
7,921,102  2,360,976,900 31,961,642 
seam pal. SN || Machine Knitting Needles 
10,411,851 912,778,400(sq. yds.) 69,909,954 
i aaa eee eae Ciceaeaee oh Sik for Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and Knitted Outerwear 


corporation when it was incorporated in Banners with Screw Rivets 


1886 and held this position until 1901, 
when his advanced age compelled him to 


Growfreed Incorporated 


5 Importers 


Four Mos. Ended April 
£ £ 
695,424 2,594,334 
448,329 1 


2,332,880 9,246,357 


628,798 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


NEEDLES 


Tel. Gramercy 582 


He 


purchased an interest in the mill in 1865 


relinquish some of his active duties 


Y 


|FULL AUTOMATIC. 
_ KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
ForSeamless Hosiery 


when it was owned by his brother and 
operated under the firm name of Ira G 


Briggs & Company. 





When eight years of age he went int: 
the mills at Harrisville, R. I., and from 





. Easy Transter 
that time until 19 years of age worked ( Beckert ) si Accurate 
‘ > e easurin evice 
there and at Phenix, R. I., as a mill Continental eter gt 
hand. He learned the trade of a ma Finest Fabrics 


chinist and still later taught school fo 
Still later the 
and 


~ PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


he re-entered 
textile the spi 
1856 went into the office of James H 
Read & Co., cloth merchants and brokers 
He remained there 


a while. 


For All Types of 
Knitting 
Machines 


re 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 
Continental Latch Needle Co. 


149 Greenwich Street 
(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


NEW YORK 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E: 
& 3 
- muni a 


business in ing of 


in Providence. less 
than a year, however, and then becam« 
a bookkeeper and paymaster at thi 
Brown & Ives Mills at Hope, R. I. He 
remained in that position for nine years 
and then associated the 


KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 


40 SOUTH 7th STREET 


became with 
Briggs corporation. 

The funeral was held on Wednesday 
afternoon of this week at the Baptist 
Church at Voluntown. 





1919 AND 1914, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ae ste Bs gr a 4 United States Distributors for 
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CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell Lonestathata, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Boston Utica Reading, New York 





McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 


The oldest and largest English 
spinners of fine cotton yarns sell- 
ing direct to the American trade 


H. M. REMINGTON 


American Representative 


113 Chestnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSELL YARNS 


4s —26s—28s —30s 
BY SPECIAL sauceal FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 
The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 
Philadelphia Sales Office, Denckla Bldg., 11th and Market 
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| Southern Cotton Yarn (», 


No. 1;Madison Ave. New York City 
Providence, R.I., Office 1136 Hospital Trust Bldg. 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 


10s 


l4s. 
16s. 
20s 


Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


wor Bo b> ho OS BO ee 
mo .. 8 : 
a co tone 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 


HUNAN LLU 





Camm mmm mn mn mM 


8’s to 30’s 10s 

14s 

Cones, Skeins, Tubes, B i : 
ones, Skeins, lubes, Balland Chain Warps 

= 2-308 
Soll UMMIUNVLUNUNULUUUUEAURGNN LUCERO LAAT TERNAL 











KING COTTON MILLS eee 
— GRADE 











Mutual Building, Richmond, \a. | 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


Sales Agents: 
ERICH BEYER, 
308 Chestnut St., Phila., 
E. B. HAGUE, 
202 Union Station, Utica, N. \ 
PERKINS & BOLAND, Inc., 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass 40s 


Pa. 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT.OFFICE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. 


Communicate with the above, or 
with us direct 





ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 


320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
170 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BUFFALO COTTON MILLS 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
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QUOTATIONS 





SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 
fs tos 
10s 
128. 
lds. 
16s. 


oo 
a 


‘o 





BO BS oS HS DD OS 
20D ps 
>So et 


t 
- 
a 
to 
> 

- 
eo 
a 


Oe ck cence e ane 20 a an 6.6.6.5 088 Zien 24 
Rr 21 Mds6saseenent 26 
er 21% I isis-9) nd ote See 27 
is .cck teenie 22 i 055s ce x00 37 
20s 23%4—24 


rwO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 


2-83 er AM is its cae 25 
9-103.....20%—22 $-S45... << 25%4—26 
9-12s .21—22% SBOB. cies 5: 27—29 
2-148 214%—23 8-408; . 6505 36—38 
9-168 ..22—24 S808. «cs sic 53—55 
3-20s 23%4—24 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 15 
léc.; white, 19-20c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, 


HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 





fs Ps. 5 ese Raa es 24 
8 re 24% 
s 22 Jac-sil.......25 
12s ee .25—26 
l4s i iaiseaes 26—27 
lés SOS TOR :c 20.08 26—27 
18s Pe 35—40 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
2-2 43—45 BGORs occ vo nees 65 
2-30s 47—50 eo ee 70—75 
55—57 2-70s.......85—90 
57—60 2-80s.....95—1 00 
SINGLES 
36 30s.. 44—-48 
6—37 36s... 50—55 
7—38 40s. 5—60 
18s . .38—39 Pies as aeesaecns 65 
}8$—40 er 70—75 
42 4 70s. 80—85 
45 46 80s... 95—1 00 
EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded. Combed. 
8 ...26 —27 35 —36 
10s ..++.26 —28 35 —37 
l4s ~2-2% —29 37 —39 
16 28 —29 38 —40 
lis ...29 —30 39 —41 
20 ..29 —31 40 —42 
22 30 —32 41 —43 
4 ..382 —33 42 —44 
...33 —34 43 —45 
-+2-35 —36 48 —50 
8 ....386 —38 50 —52 
3 ..87 —39 52 —54 
....38 —40 54 —56 
4 .42 —44 58 —60 
seer 65 —T70 
skis eae 75 —8s0 
TWO-PLY CONES 
(Combed) 
é-20s 42 —46 2-38s.......58 —62 
é-248 46 —50 RN 6-5. 40:0 60 —65 
6-288 48 —52 POO 9 8 0 «04 70 —75 
<-00s 50 —54 eee 80 —85 
s-34s 54 —58 oS) ee 90 —95 
os 56 —60 2-608..... 1 05—1 10 
TWO-PLY SKEINS 
(Combed) 
3 38 —40 2-30s.......50 —56 
39 ——41 2-36s.......56 —60 
40 —42 2-388.......58 —62 
er 18a 41 —43 2-40s.......60 —65 
mtg 42 —46 2-50s.......70 —T75 
413 —47 ae 80 -——85 
. 45 —49 aa 90 —95 
47 —651 2-80s.....1 05—1 10 
49 —53 
PLY WARPS AND TUBES 
(Combed) 
. 2 —62 ee 80 —930 
. 56 —66 B+TORs cc's 90 —1 00 
. 60 —70 2-80s.....1 05—1 15 
° 70 —80 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 
Sg 60—65 ye iisa ees 86—92 
10s 63—68 RE save ons 88—95 
2-36. 71—74 2-608...... 98—1 05 
°-40, 75—80 2-70s 1 12—1 17 
. 7T8—85 2-80s 1 22—1 30 
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Quiet Month Ending, 
But Better Prospect 


Competition Is Strong and in a Way Dic- 
tates Market and Affects Prices to 
Some Extent 

The double holiday was a not in- 
appropriate ending to a quiet month 
end. The circumstances of today’s 
market are in effect a premium on skil- 
ful merchandising, having the right thing 
in the right place, at the right time, at 
the right price. The advantage of be- 
ing so equipped as to be able to give the 
right accommodation, or to accept a 
minor modification, or yield a slight con- 
cession, to bargain for business on the 
spot is no small advantage in a market 
where inquiries are not abundant and 
orders even more scarce. There is a 
keen edge to local competition, and what 
business is available is being secured 
by those whose strength is best able to 
compete. 


More Spinners Present 

Spinners in New York after the con- 
vention were frank in stating their in- 
tention to hold firm for prices that were 
in instances a cent or two higher than 
figures operative in the New York 
market. In a market that is almost at a 
stand-still on carded. Weaving yarns 
higher-price sentiment is taken with a 
grain of salt. 

But the fact remains that special yarns 
do bring the price: 29c. has been paid 
for 2-30s in the face of the fact that 
commercial varns are not scarce at 27 
cents for the same count. 

“T admit I am a hardshell, but I will 
get 30c. for carded 2-30s or I will not 
sell,” said a spinner this week, and _ he 
confessed in the next breath that he 
hadn’t sold a pound of yarn in the last 
four months 


Better June Business—Perhaps 

On the other hand gossip tattles of in- 
stances in which have 
treated with scant consideration, when 
business could not be secured im any 
other way. To take dealers’ word 
for it business when you get it is not 
an unmixed blessing, and a greater as- 
sortment of troubles lay in wait for the 
most wary operator than is usual. The 
smaller the parcel the more troublesome, 
and business is in preponderantly small 
parcels. The plush trade that picked up 
surprisingly, has again slowed down, as 
has the woolen trade, that had mad 
advance preparations for a more actiy 
business 


price S been 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 

C. T. Leonhardt, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Knox Cotton Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was met in the market on 
Tuesday. Mr. Leonhardt spoke of 
Knoxville as industrious and prosperous 
because of its diversity of manufactur- 
ing, but that cotton textile mills were 
not so well fixed 

W. Stackhouse, of the Marion Manu- 
facturing Company, Marion, S. C., was 
in New York last week showing partic- 
ular interest in the yarn trade, but turn- 
ing down business at the present market 
prices. The Marion Co. makes 30s only. 

G. W. Driver, formerly with Ridley 
Watts & Co., has become associated with 
the cotton yarn -department of William 
Whitman & Co. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 








BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


A 1 GRADE COMBED YARNS 


Direct from the Mill, located in the Cotton Section, to the Con- 
sumer. Communicate with us or our direct selling agents. Num- 
bers 50’s, 60’s, 70’s Single and Ply, Cones, Warps, Tubes, Skeins 


GROVES MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


Representative 
Ferp 8S. WETzeELL 


Representative 
E. G. HARPER 


Representative 
CHANNING ROBINSON 
184 Summer Street 

Boston, Mass. 


400 Chestnut Street 226 W. Adams Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, II. 


FREDK. VIETOR & ACHELIS 
T. Holt Haywood Dept. 65 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Sole Selling Agents for 


BRADLEY MFG. CO. (Gray and Colored Yarns) 
SPARTANBURG COUNTY MILLS—HELENA SPINNING COMPANY 
GEORGE COTTON MILLS—JOHN RUDISILL MFG. CO. 
VIVIAN COTTON MILLS—INDIAN CREEK MILLS 


—Gray Cotton Yarns—— 


Yarn numbers 4’s to 40’s—single and ply 
Export and Domestic Packing 
Skeins—Tubes—Cones—Ball and Chain Warps 


Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sw Sole Representative 





White 
Oxfords 













YARNS 
of QUALITY 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 















FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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Cotton Yarns 
4s to 80s 


Combed, Carded, and Double Carded 
Cones, Tubes, Warps, Skeins 


Johnston Mills Co. 


NORCOTT MILLS COMPANY 
20s to 40s Double Carded 
Hosiery and Underwear Yarns 


Double Carded in fact and not in name, this yarn 
is in a class of its own. Over 500,000 doublings 
from picker to finished spinning insures uniformity 
not found in inferior yarns. 


The ideal yarn for light weight underwear of qual- 
ity or the better grades of Carded hosiery. 


Johnston Quality Yarns 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
346 Broadway 308 Chestnut Street 
CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE 
820 James Building 224 South Tryon Street 


a , i. lili al 4 La rn 


"SOUTHERN enon Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 226 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 





Our Specialty 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 


ESL 
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Telephone 


Greenpoint 
2649 





Main Office 
484 Leonard St. 





and Factory 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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D. Mackintosh & Sons Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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COTTON YARNS 


CARDED COMBED 
6—30s, SINGLE or PLY 


WHITE, BLACK, COLORS or BLENDS 
on 


TUBES, CONES, SKEINS, JACKSPOOLS 
SECTION BEAMS or BALL WARPS 





Cc es 





K¢ 
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Gradual Development 


Cotton Yarns Regarded 


Position 


in Favorable 


HILADELFHIA.—Business still is re- 
ported gradually developing along satis- 
ry lines, although there is by no 
ns what can be termed a boom on. 
Nevertheless, a number of local factors 
state they note a decided improvement 
market conditions right along, with 
roadening market for yarn so that 


each month’s business makes a better 
showing than that of the previous 
month. Of course, they do not desire 


to imply that business is necessarily en- 
y satisfactory, but they do feel that 
worst is now behind them. The 
meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
Convention here last week, 
the desire to play the host to their 
ds from the South, naturally gave 
little time for business. This coupled 
with the holiday this week end has cut 
n much of the opportunity for do- 
real business here. 
spite of this fact one very conser- 
factor declared this week that 
sales for the past ten days, partic- 
ly in carded knitting yarns, had been 
I than they had booked for some 
previous. Other factors reported a 
feeling more generally shown on 
the part of manufacturers, with more 
lisposition to place orders running 
thead. However, it is just this which 


urers 


vative 


the average dealer and spinner desires 
t id. The utmost limit which many 
pl upon their future sales is sixty 
| at the outside as a rule. They 
} no desire to tie up their mills on 


iv’s price basis, which is regarded 
is merely temporary, at best, for carded 
yarns especially. It these yarns 
that spinners declare there is not suffi- 
cient margin for them to make even a 
fraction of a cent profit, so that their 
prices in many instances are well above 
prevailing ideas here on stock lots. 


is on 


Weavers Show More Interest 

s is particularly the case on carded 

ng yarns. With spinners asking 
25c. for 2-20s warps, 24c. is said to be 
the average top figure, with occasional 
fferings reported at 23% and 23c.; 
sa of skeins last week are noted at 
2214c., with tubes at 23c. On 2-30s 
\ s, 29 and 30c. is the prevailing quo- 

1 from spinners, but except for spe- 

twists to be spun, these prices are 
W over the 27 and 27%c. asked for 
stock lots in the market here. On 2-40s 
skeins 36 and 37c. is noted; 8s three- 
ply white at 19 to 20c.; waste and tinged 


stocks at 15% to l6c. Weaving yarns 
have been exceedingly dull for some 
time past with stocks on hand in con- 
S ble quantities which provoked 
keen competition for sales. However, 


recently it is stated active interest 
s re general, with better business 
done. 
Carded Knitting Active 
led knitting yarns are said to be 
é the most active feature in the 
n t at the present time Light 
v underwear manufacturers are 
casionally buying a small lot for 
pr t delivery. Heavy weight under- 
nanufacturers are said to be show- 
asional interest and intention of 
but dealers say this is usually 
te delivery, in some instances ask- 
ing ‘or deliveries starting in September 
inning as late as December. As 
pr usly noted, both spinners and deal- 
nerally are opposed to this. Hos- 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


iery manufacturers continue to buy 
yarns, especially in the better grades. 
On 10s frame spun, prices run from 22 
to 23c. as a rule with one very good 
varn sold on a basis of 24c.; 18s at 
23% to 24%c.; 24s around 25 and 
26c.; average grade 30s are sold at 27c. 
or thereabouts, with tying 30s at 26c., 
with good high-grade yarns such as 
double carded at 32 and 33c. 


Combed Yarns Active 


Continued demand for combed yarns 
is noted, especially in the single yarns. 
Prices here vary quite a little accord- 
ing to character of stock used so that 
occasionally prices on a basis of an 
Eastern yarn are asked by a Southern 
mill. For example, 40c. is noted asked 
for single 18s, when it is possible to buy 
an Eastern yarn at 38 and 39c.; on 30s 
single Southern yarn it is said can be 
bought at 43 to 44c., with others asking 
47 and 49c., 40s can be had at 53 to 55c., 
with others asking 59 and 60c.; 60s of- 
fered at 70c. and 75c. In ply yarns 
somewhat the same condition applied, 
with 2-40s reported at 58 to 62c. On 
2-60s 75c. is said to be the general price, 
with asking 80c. On these fine 
counts, it is said stocks have been well 
cleared away so that firmer prices pre- 
vail. Mercerizers continue very busy 
with orders from hosiery manufacturers 
keeping them well engaged. Many spin- 
ners are reported well sold ahead on 
yarns for these plants, so that it is not 
possible for them to offer delivery be- 
fore the end of the summer. However, 
prices apparently are not yet placed 
upon a definite basis so long as stocks 
continue to however 
quantity 


some 


exist in small 


Yarns Steadier 


Demand Determines Price Level in Buy- 
ers’ Market 

The market for 
quiet and lethargic with an 
occasional flurry of interest. Prices are 
fairly steady on recent levels, although 
it continues a buyers’ market. Stocks 
of carded and combed yarns of most 
counts are reported as quite large in 
spite of greatly diminished production 
during the last few months. Men and 


BosTon. cotton 


varns 1s 


mills with yarns to sell are not alto- 
gether on easy street; there is consid 
erable nervousness under the surface. 


Combed yarns, if anything, are a little 
stronger this week. Knitting yarns are 
in rather better demand with weaving 
yarns less active. The merchandising 
situation is made most difficult by the 
stock lots of many counts that are to be 
obtained below the nominally firm mar- 
ket level. 

In some quarters it is said that yarn 
prices have not discounted fully the de- 
cline in raw cotton. Spinners in various 
sections of the country are beginning to 
realize the truth of the proposition. 
There is too much yarn lying about and 
many spinners looking for busi- 
ness, it is said, for any one to expect 
anything but a steady market in cotton 
yarns. 

There is no indication of any dis- 
tinct price trend in yarns, and yet cot- 
ton has been quite stable for several 
weeks fractionally under 13c., and there 
are not a few who believe that the next 
major movement in cotton will be up- 
ward. Larger estimates of decreased 
acreage are becoming current; there is, 
of course, no exact information, but a 
cut of 15 per cent. is considered alto- 


too 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Incorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
A!l Qualities 


2 A TT TT 


_ J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
2 COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 
UUVITNUTVOSE0 00000000000 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON HARD Lf] W. IL 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


{—________—__» 
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Wulle 


YARNS 





| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


| HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins,"and Chain Wraps 


FAST- BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen Mills 


WP SEL 
a Specialty SELL 


DIRECT 


JOHN F, STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 











CHICAGO NEW YORK 


O:. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4n5 nUmoe 


AND NUMBERS 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
185 Summer Street Brown)Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALBERT RAU & CO., 
COTTON YARNS 


88 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Carded or Combed 









EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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COTTON YARNS: 


ELL DIRECT 


| For UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 
| 202-204 UNION STATION, UTICA,N.Y. 


| EDWARD B. HAGUE 
| 
| 





GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


| Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA 


i 
1] 


! 
j Founded 1884 


Incorporated 1914 


| THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


| Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRED FRIEDLANDER 
226 West Adams St., 


Room 330 
Western Representative 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., COTTON YARNS 
DEARNLEY BROS. WORSTED SPINNING CO., Inc. 


Chicago 





J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick FinisSHTAPES‘and BRAID 


GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
| For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on our Ex xperi ience of Thirty Years in 
Bieaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Mills: Sales Offices 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


719-720 Lafayette ‘Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., W!82SoR Locks, 


| MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Give the, tah 


Silk-like luster 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 22,Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


NOVELTY YARNS fpitsis ‘in’ “Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 














June 4, 12) 





D. H. Maungy, Pres. PHIL. S. 


J. S. P. CARPENTER, Treasurer 


STEEL, Vice-Pres. JNO. J. GrorGn, 2nd Vice-Pr 
D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


| 


| 





AN INCORPORATION OF SGUTHERN wt ital 
FROM UMER 
ae P 
336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUC 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 


PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONS 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 


MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICAT 


jl 











KARDED 
COMBED 


EASTERN 
SOUTHERN 


Cotton Yarns 


ANDREW S. WATERMAN 
209 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 


TEL. 5343 UNION PROVIDENCE, R | 


| Hl 


Cotton 
MERCERIZED 
Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


| Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. | 


366 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
731 Market St., San Francisco 
Vest Monroe St., Chicago 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Selling Agente for U. S. and Canada 
Kammégarnspinnerei Interlaken, A. G. 
(Interlaken Worsted Mills) Interlaken, 
Switzerland. 


COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED— MERI 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
New York 
Cotton Yarns 










WILLIAM SIEBRECHT CO. __ 
Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS 


Northwest Cor. Hancock and Huntingdon Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. | 






CLARENCE L. MEYERS 





O 
| er ? YARNS | 


N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 





CO 


Provide 
Philade 
Charlot 








; = 
|| Phone 


JAC 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 

= gether too low, one or two factors think 

S 7 E V E N “S = that even 25 per cent. reduction in acre- 

age iS a conservative estimate. But it 

YA R N c O can hardly be said that it is the price 
+ 


of cotton that is holding up the cotton 
yarn business to-day; the situation is 
INCORPORATED much more complex, and it looks as 
though the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try might repeat the experience of the 


= wool manufacturing industry, which 
Sy — finding that its raw material had al- 


ready discounted the worst commenced 


mum 


TLL ULE 


= manufacturing in a tentative way, and 
T S = Is now on an 80 per cent. production 
1 Thomas Street = capacity, and the leader in the great 


NEw YORK C:Ty basic industries of the United States. 


COTTON YARNS Less Demand 


Majority of Cotton Yarn Sales for Im- 
mediate Shipment 
Cuicaco.—There has been som 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ing off in demand for cotton yarns in the 








Providence, R. I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. past week and majority of sales are re- 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. ported as mostly for immediate shi; 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade ment, at prices unchanged from that 


= the past three or four weeks. In some 
[UAUGEN CN TUUA NEUEN TNEE TAREE TTTT ATTEN TTT ne : . 
cases spinners are asking more money 


but the trade is not following these ad 





TD grace vances, being able to find plenty of mer 


Phone Pawt. 2618 chandise at the old levels to supply theit 
‘ needs. 


Bish 
JACOB PERCELAY 
| COTTON 


YARN 


| 

| MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
\Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
| 


Converter 





Yarn dealers here are beginning te 
get back into their old gloomy disposi 
tion after two or three weeks of 
active demand. There are still reported 
considerable yarns held in stock that can 
be obtained very reasonably and should 
present conditions continue and any 
quantity of these be thrown out on the 
market for sale it will no doubt have a 
tendency to set back the present prices 
that have been established. 

Mills are not as a whole trying to 
hold up prices. It is reported by a yarn 
factor here that a spinner quoted to- 
gether with other spinners a price of 
28c. on 30/2 ply skiens but accepted the 
business the same day at 26%4c. Con- 
sidering this too in a fairly firm market 
buyers see no reason why they should 
attempt to purchase yarns for futur« 
needs to-day. 














| Steele By-Products 
Company, Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WAREHOUSES 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
105-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bldg. 


DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 
Low Grades Pickings 
Loose Linters 


Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Persea! Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Mail as yeur samples. Write as for types 


Cotton in Virgin Islands 





Sea Island Type Basis of This New 
Industry 

WasuHincTon, D. C., June 1.—Cotton 
raising has become one of the principal 
industries of the Virgin Islands, Uncle 
Sam’s newest territorial possession, ac- 
cording to Bulletin No. 1, Sea Island 
Cotton in St. Croix, of the Virgin 
Islands Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sea Island cotton, the much prized 
long staple variety which has been ren- 
dered almost extinct in Continental 
United States by the boll weevil, is the 
basis of the Virgin Islands industry 
The area devoted to it, while as yet 
small, produced an average yield of 
1,000 pounds of seed cotton to the acre 
in 1919 and 1920. One of the plants at 
the Government experiment _ station 
produced at the rate of 4,450 pounds of 
seed cotton. 

Since the establishment of the experi 
ment station in 1911, the aim has been 
to secure varieties of cotton resistant 
or immune to the blister mite, and 
which also posses a heavy bearing 
quality with extra long, fine lint. A 
series of experiments has been under- 
taken in crossing Sea Island with other 
varieties in the hope of getting a more 
remuneretive type. 



















Special shaped carbon, black 

diamond, pointed tools for 

turning paper, rag, corn husk 

and cotton calender rolls, 

hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 

Thos. a Dickinson, Successor to 


OHN DICKINSON, 36 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


































‘ED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


CO\ DITIONING, BOIL-OFF 
ABRIC ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Philadciphia New Bedford 
Paterson 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. 


Quality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use of 
high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


Providence 
Chicago 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


enamel 








Siunmako or Wau a QUAL 


40 (3876) 


NM 


| 


ML 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Seine Twine—Cotton Rope—Cable Cords 
Cotton Sewing Thread Yarns for Weaving and Knitting 








For Every 
Purpose 


COTTON DUC 


All Weights and Widths—Wide, Sail and Army Duck—Double Filling— 
Single Filling—Filter Cloth—Dryer Canvas—Hose and Belting Duck— 
Shoe Duck—Narrow end Wide Drills—Twills—Sheeting 
‘‘Harlomoor’’ Converted Specialties 


Khaki—Bleached and Colored Ducks — Pajama Checks — Bleached 
Drills and Twills—Middy Jeans—Shirtings—Colored Sateens—Black 
and White Trousering—Denims—Coverts—Cottonades 

TURNER, HALSEY CO. 
62 LEONARD STREET 


Cable Address; ‘‘Harlomoor,’’ New York 


Sales Agent for MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS, Inc. 
NNT 


NEW YORK 


Mint 


(ean 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 


and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
1 ' Hy TTSUUTETUNATTAT ENT TTT IT TIM 


ra tahg rag 


Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
cote tee ca me tC ir: 


Milis at Coventry, R.t.: Samples Submitied on Request 
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| Cotton Markets 











Cotton Crop Reports 
Fail to Stimulate 


General Buying Above 13.90c. for Oc- 
South Still Sells Freely on 


Advances 


tober 


The action of the cotton market sug- 
gested that bullish end-May condition 
and acreage figures had been pretty well 
discounted on the advance to 13.95 for 
October contracts. This applied not 
only to the action of futures as a re- 
flection of speculative trading interest, 
hut to Southern spot markets as in- 
creased sales were reported on the rally 
at prices within the recent trading range. 
Naturally enough, this suggested that 
the bullish initial crop prospect had 
failed to sufficiently impress Southern 
spot holders to establish a new high level 
of prices as a result of firmer holding, 
and scattered realizing sales have been 
promoted by improved weather condi- 
tions in the South and a belief that the 
crop has made better progress 
for the Government 
gathered on May 25th. 
The initial condition figures would 
oint to a very small yield of cotton per 
acre, but the prospect in this respect 
may be changed very materially by a 
favorable growing season. Speaking 
very roughly a good season from now 
on might add at least 40 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre to the final yield. Even 
on the small forecasted by 
private reports this would make a dif- 
ference of at least 2,000,000 bales on the 
crop. Moreover, and while private re- 
ports have been very remarkably con- 
sistent in pointing to a reduction of 
nearly 30 per cent. in the area planted, 
it is doubtful whether traders generally 
are yet disposed to credit such figures. 
There will be no government estimate 
of the acreage until July Ist to cause a 
further crystalization of sentiment re- 
garding this important factor. 

Practically everything in the way of 
statistics still point to an addition of 
about 3,000,000 bales to the carryover of 
cotton in this country for the season. 
The Bureau of Markets has just issued 


since 


data report were 





acreage 





FLUCTUATIONS FOR FUTURE 


Closed For week.—,Closed, 





Option May 25. High. Low. May 31. Chg 
June reese 12.58 12.66 -+.11 
Pat aseveus 12.68 12.68 12.97 +-.09 
Aug 13.20 13.00 13.28 +.08 
Sept -13.48 13.60 13.49 +-.01 
8. cwaiv anne 13.41 13.69 -+-.01 
Nov -. 13.88 : oe eee +-.02 
Dec -».--14.09 14.16 13.8% 14.10 +-.01 
Jan ~--14.21 14.22 13.92 14.20 —.01 
Feb -14.38 ; 14.35 —.03 
March 14.65 14.52 14.96 14.49 —.06 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool. 
Thursday, May 26 -13.05c 11.75c 7.53d 
Friday, May 27......13.15¢. 11.88c. 7.62d 
Saturday, May 28..Holiday Holiday Holiday 
Monday, May 30...Holiday Holiday 7.62d 
Tuesday May 31.....13.10c 11.88¢ 7.54d 
Wednesday, June 1..12.90c. 11.55¢c. 17.53d 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot This Last 

prices. week. year. 
Galveston . --12.20c 382,102 211,656 
New Orleans --11.88¢ 417,227 330,814 
oo ee : 11.00« 14,489 5,411 
Savannah ....... 11.75c. 170,151 65,719 
Charleston .. aye 252,649 243,876 
Wilmington 37,901 43,124 
Norfolk 114,683 59,642 
Baltimore 4,117 4,874 
Augusta 136,868 92,627 
Memphis 309,365 313,988 
St. Louis 17,195 





Houston 
Little Rock 


261,432 
29,765 


te ee 11.50c. 69.401 


another estimate of the world’s c 
over placing it at 10,547,993 bales. 
revision as compared with last Fy 
ary’s estimate of 10,648,550 bales, 
peared to be in an encouraging direct 
but was too small to indicate anyt! 
more than that the February estimat 
had been close to the probable r« 
The carryover in this country, in all 
positions, including linters will probabl; 
be in the neighborhood of 7 million bales 
which with the crop of about 7,500.00) 
bales indicated by the private reports 
published during the past few days 
would mean a supply available for do- 
mestic mill consumption and export of 
about 14,500,000 bales for the coming 
season. Home consumption and exports 
this season will amount to about 10,500- 
000 bales, but increasing activity an- 
ticipated in both directions, and it 
doubtful whether any one has yet ac- 
cepted a crop outlook of less than 10, 
000,000 bales as a serious probability 
The continuance of the British labor 
troubles has been a disappointment t 
local bulls, but otherwise developments 
abroad have encouraged the talk of an 
increasing export business. The pay- 
ment of the first instalment of war 1 
parations by Germany has been among 
the hopeful features, while the reactions 
in foreign exchange have been cor 
ed a more or less temporary matter re- 
sulting largely from speculative 
tions, or the accumulations of cré 
this country for German account, v 


are now being turned over t ranc 
and England. All reports from Liver- 
pool and Manchester continue to em- 


phasize the prospects for a busi 
vival once labor troubles are ttled, 
and, in the nature of things, it is felt 


that the coal miners cannot hold ¢ 
much longer. 

The following table will show quota 
tions from the leading spot markets 0! 
the country with the usual comparisons 

May June Last 

Markets 25. 1 Chg. year Sales. 
Galveston... 12.15 12.20 -+.05 . 4,176 
N. Orleans.. 11.55 11.55 ata ; 6,146 
Mobile...... 11.25 11.00 —.25 40.0 10 
Savannah... 11.50 11.63 +13 2,600 
Norfolk..... 11.50 11.63 -+.13 3,1 
New York.. 13.05 12.99 —.15 40 * 
Augusta.... 113.75 11.75 com ee 2,et 
Memphis... 1145: 24.35 cee, ee 6,0 
St. Louis.... 11.55 11.55 <ae's.. eee * 
Houston.... 11.90 11.80 —.10 40.25 26 498 
Dallas .. 11.15 11.00 —.15 21,71 


The following differences on and oft 
middlings are given as compiled 
the reports received by the New Y 
Cotton Exchange late on Tuesday. The 
cotton trade marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 

Dallas. phis. gomery. gus age 

a ees 3.00t 2.25¢ 2.25t 2.50t 2.40" 
S. M. G....2.50¢ 1.75¢ 1.76¢ 2.00¢ 1.90! 
AME, eee ut 1.50¢ 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.007 1.28! 
BE cvsce. Cat See) GRD” el 63 
““Middling”’’. .... seer eves 
S. L. M.....1.50% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.13) 
ees, seenes 2.75% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.30" 
**S. G. O...3.75% 4.00% 3.00% 3.50% 3.88 
**G. O. ....4.50% 5.00% 4.00% 4.50% 4.38 
YELLOW TINGED 

**S. M. G..Even .50t Even Ev st 
G. M. ...... .60° Even .50° .50° 60° 
Esse 1.50* 1.00¢ 1.50% 1.50° 1.4% 
e*Middling .2.50° 1.60% 2.60° 2.50" 2.48 
**S. L. M...4.00° 3.00% 3.50% 3.50° 3.70 
°*eL. M. ....5.00% 4.00 4.50% 4 4.70 
YELLOW STAINED ’ 

eG, M. ....3.00° 1.00% 2.25% 2.25% 210 
**S. M. ....8.00% 2.00% 3.25° 3.2 oy 
**Middling .4.00* 2.50% 4.50% 6 4.1! 
BLUE STAINS . 

ooG. M. ....3.00% 1.00¢ 2.75% 2.755 2, 
eos, M. ....8.75° 3.00° 8.75% 3.75° 
**Middling .5.00% 2.50% 6.008 4.75% 4° 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Improvement Expected 





Incveasing Sales at Steady Prices Give 
Encouragement 


MPHIS, TENN.—Better volume of 


spot cotton sales at steady values en- 
hope that further 


courages improve- 
ment, gradual but sustained, is in pros- 
p Texas centers report ‘relatively 
h sales on a shade better basis, 
while the local market reported sales of 
7,05) bales for the week, with quota- 
ti unchanged, against 4,700 bales the 
previous week and 7,950 the week be- 
for Some of the premium. staple 
values which recently have displayed a 


disposition to contract were a little 


firmer held but without distinct altera- 


as to present sales values. The 
banking status is not only improved, 
but those who are indebted to banks 


and others for crop requirements are 
enabled to see ahead, at least until the 
crop has to be gathered, with more 
lence, 
susiness with country merchants is 
relatively poor but is taken as evidence 
that the crop is being made at the small- 
est possible expenditure. The first bale 
of the new crop has been received at 


Houston, from San _ Benito near 
Brownsville, Tex. It is a full month 
ahead of last year, and about two 
weeks ahead of the previous early 


r June 10, which was established 
16. Cotton stalks 12 inches in 
ght, containing squares have been re- 
eived at Memphis. Southwest Texas 
has announced that it will market 1,000 


h 


ut 


ales from the new crop during June. 

It is estimated that about five per 
ent. of the cotton area in Corpus 
Christi territory and southward to the 
Rio Grande was planted to staples. 


estimates on the condition of 
p, as of May 25, average between 
} and 68 per cent. of a normal for the 
hich would indicate a yield of 
147 to 156 pounds of lint to the acre, 
against a 10-year average of 182 pounds. 
op is early in some sections, but 
averages six to nine days late, stands 
m poor to only fair, plant rather 
Cold, wet weather through April 
rly part of May is the chief com- 
ine cotton weather for past two 
ks Delta south of Memphis would 
fitted by showers but plenty of 
shine between showers is neces- 
cports indicate that less acreage 
nately has been planted to 
cause of late planting and con- 

fear of boll weevil. 
[he Memphis Cotton Exchange has 
d that all rules pertaining to 
s have been rescinded, and that 
rule now in force relative 
shall read as follows: “ All 
ld shall be taken by the buyer 
it is equal to sample, unless 
ater-packed or so badly dam- 
ged t it cannot be repaired. Any 
a cted as not being equal to 
m{ all be passed upon by the in- 
Total stocks at Memphis have 
ed to 310,898 bales, but net 
r the week were less than 
s, and since Aug. 1 net re- 
ipared with the previous year 
n off approximately 245,000 
bout one-third of total aver- 
wer ts for a year. Net receipts 
r tl ason, to the end of the sta- 
ek were only 46,000 bales in 
present total stocks. of which 


LOW 


it is estimated 213,000 bales are unsold 
which almost exactly equals unsold 
stocks at this time last year. At the 


corresponding date in 1919 the unsold 
stocks, estimated, in hands of factors 
was 110,000 bales, which was a record 
up to that time. Demand is still broad, 
in the sense that interest is exhibited in 
nearly everything the market has to 
offer, but it appears to be speculative, 
which means that concessions must be 
made, or for small filling in orders. 
Strict middling 1 3-8 cotton is. still 
quoted around 25 cents, strict middling 
full 1 3-16 staple is selling in a limited 
way at 16 to 18% cents; strict middling 
1% staple is selling at 15% to 17% 
cents, and strict middling 1 1-16 staple 
at 12% to 14 cents. 


Wastes Stagnant 





Combers on 65 Per Cent. Basis 
Materials Soft 


Other 


Boston.—Cotton wastes are marking 
time. There is some little movement 
but no trend in any direction. Stocks 
held by consumers are considered to be 
reaching the condition where some re- 
placement of material must take place 
in the very near future. Business with 
them of course has been very dull but 
they have been doing a little all the time 
and on the average their consumption 
has been larger than their purchasing. 
This is a feature of the general situa- 
tion that will before long become effec- 
tive as a market factor. 


Sales are few in number and quite 
limited as to volume. The greatest dis- 
appointment perhaps that this market 
has experienced recently has been the 
almost complete neglect shown by wool- 
en mills for the type of wastes that 
usually go into the manufacture of cer- 
tain grades of heavy cloth. Woolen 
manufacturers have such a plentiful 
field of cheap wool before them that 
they are putting out high grade fabrics 
which, when business becomes more 
normal, may be quite difficult to pro- 
duce at anything like present cost. 

The market exhibits a kind of inde- 
pendence having, for the time being at 
least, broken away from usual parities 
existing between cotton and its by-pro- 
ducts. Spinnable wastes as a class are 
relatively higher than they ought to be 
and low wastes as a class are softer 
The market as a whole is far from being 
settled and in the main the chief trou- 
ble lies in the large stocks still held by 
members of the exchange, stocks which 
on, the average, cost considerably mor 
than ruling quotations. 

A few limited sales of combers have 
been made recently from 71% to &c 
There is no money in selling combers at 
this price and the stronger houses are 
disinclined to press sales on so thin a 


market. Strips and oily cards are 
neglected. Flat price stocks continue 
stagnant. Egyptian combers are in 


large abundance and can be purchased 
at quite low prices. It is interesting to 
note that import of Egyptian cotton has 
fallen off very considerably. The de- 
mand from manufacturers of tire cloth 
yarns for months has been quite limited 
Imports of Egyptian cotton from Au- 
gust 1 to April 30 for 1919-20 amounted 
to 456,692 bales; for 
1920-21 only 70,145 bales. 


similar period 
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Phones 


Long Distance 
4170-4171 Gramercy 


5610 Gramercy 
Main Office 


Fifth Natl. Bank Bldg., 131-133 E. 23rd St., New York 
Chicago, II. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gastonia, N. C. 





Boston, Mass. 
Manchester, England 





We are equipped to handle the accounts 
of Spinners on satisfactory arrangement, 
including exclusive selling representation. 











Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


G. D. SARRIS 


Egyptian Cotton Merchant and Exporter 
P. O. B. 1754 . a ALEXANDRIA (Egypt) 


PAWTUCKET, 





THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 
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Sold in the East by FREDERICK y, COLE Boston, Mass 


’*Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 





| AsuworTH-OpeLt Worstep Co. | | CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 
: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

) _| sensessot WORSTED YARNS <S5.255, 
DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 
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Bradford 
© System | 
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_ Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & pREDMORE. | : 
elling Agents = 

Yarn for Men’ s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 3 
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Worsted 


O 
TV 
G 
% 
Yams rag 


Boston Agency Philadelphia Office New York Agency 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns || F. A. STRAUS @ Co. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 





SPINNING C 


























Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting SPINNERS OF 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures W orsted Yarns oo ee 
. “ : cman | TS On. N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 
"THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., 4 : | 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 3 
4 UNDERWEAR = 
HOSIERY 32 


SWEATER 
WEAVING 


D. GOFF & SONS, ». 
YARNS 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





: ooneenanent Worsted 
= : ae? rai Y 

— . FANCY MIXES arns 

E French and English Spun V orsted Bradford System 
E French Spun Wersted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo Len 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, suave 


WORSTED AND MERINO RINS 
Wie eaence SPUN WAKW 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING > 
Manufactured by ny 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. {3 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
meme ATL OMIA THOMAS H. BALL 


£ 
Bosr SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


in the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Worsted Yarn Markets 





\\orsted Yarns Hold to 
Steady Development 


No New Features—Steady Consumption 
voted —Trade Optimistic—Knitting 
Yarns Improve 
iere is little development offered by 
of variety in the worsted yarn mar- 


in their yarns steadily, with occasional 
additional business placed. As a rule, 
these mills are all well employed, so that 
yarns are going right out into consump- 
tion as fast as delivered. There is littl 
change in the demand for 2-32s in high 
quarter; 2-36s in three-eighths; 2-30s to 
2-40s in half blood. 

rule firmly. 


Prices continue to 
On 2-32s around $1.10 to 


UML LLL 


3 
5 
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Worsted Yarns 














ie 


Poeasset Worsted Company, Ine. 
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ket this past week. Demand for yarns $1.15 is noted for quarter bloods with OFFICE E 
s more or less desultory, coming in here three-eighths at around $1.25; 2-36s m 4% 
there, either as needs require to fill have been sold around $1.40, in three- ~;, a . , 5 
n, or to supplement previous orders. eighths, with 2-40s sold at $1.75 70 Nigh Sz Lor. Summer ™ Boston 
For that reason, dealers say there is Dress Goods Featureless 
ng to be noted of an unusual char- D ' “1 sl 
T ea eee ie ; e ress goods mills are reported show 
‘ rhe market = Sune along with Ing I ] re rr: 1 al 1 . | I t th AUTTUONUOUUATTVUUTUUATOUED EAU ADAY EL EY 8L0U0U UL ELEC AUST EDEL E EN ELE HULNLETLAL AITO ETAT ATATTTN RTA ANNA ETE TTT NTT ETT TS TOONSNU NNN NTN NTT CeT ETO OT LET TT CNT OT TET CG ETT COTY ETT TT 
lv somewhat increased active op- oe eee ners See ee eee VULUNUUINUCOUSLNMCNNLAAUUQOLLLALSAN ELD LLL LALA 10000 0ELT ULL wun UUM 
is, with the majority of the lead- "¢W oF Startling features to mark this E 
ng mills well sold for some time ahead, ranch of the industry. The trade de- 5 
least as far as they are willing to clares itself rather well satisfied with 3 = 
Tie tual enactment of the Emer- the manner in which this branch of th« 5 = 
; Tariff, and the expected early industry is coming along. Special fab- 3 = 
leration of a permanent tariff has Tics continue to occupy a great deal of 3 E 
1 to establish a basis of confidence @ttention, although staple lines are also | E 
} he trade; although to more or less | good call. The yarns for this trad 3 E 
| this action was largely antici- Te still in the 2-40s at around $1.75 to 
; , “ a i, a ns ae 
| oat In any event, the present out- $1.85 with 2-50s at $2.05 or thereabouts 
: s nee irded as most ~~ — 7. i oe . * 10 3 
at the same time, recent develop- ‘ ean Seen enenenen SS ake “ 6 Hi h 
ments in the wool trade have also con- production on these fine counts well sold 3 ig land W orsted Company 
buted to the factors influencing the _— with limited offerings now avail = Manufacturers ot 
eae able. 3 
situation. ra é 3 W 
Limited New Business Knitting Yarns Improve 5 FINE ORSTED YARNS 
= e it ’ ‘ y 
New business is not very extensive at Knitting yarns are reported showing English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 
s time. Spinners are practically all a little more life. More interest is said 2 CAMDEN, N J 
ngaged on orders for yarns for the to be s cently j . Clevel: 5 ¥ a 
ert OF ao ~ ee o be shown recently in the Cleveland Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 
es season, and only an occasiona section. Some more new business is Philadelphia Boston Providence New Yc rk 
extra order is note he entire sai ave bee aced 1: is 
mae rdes - noted where , " - re said to have been placed lately in th SVU EAL ceecce ce coteeeaneaeennceneoneeeeatnriauie naan Tf 
; of a mill alle -. —— rigpoen pag at oe figures for sweater gqqumummmmmmnumUUUUNUNNNNUNLI udu. ieg.utuscascsingtgtcectnggencrgect ca grata 
\ttention was called earlier in the sea- and fancy knit goods. Business on fine > , a 
the fact that many manufacturers yarns for jersey cloth is also reported 8 FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 3 
had not purchased their entire require- having been placed recently with single 3 Established 1856 4 
a) for the season. For that reason, 25s and 32s fine French spun receiving 4 3 
as this season draws to a close, with most of the attention. Hosiery and un- 3 e : 
=| inticipation of a lightweight sea- derwear yarns are also reported show- Woolen Merino 
| is argued everything points to ing more activity, although lines of 3 
ied good business. In addition to heavyweight underwear have not been 4 } arns Y arns 
| h concentration on a few certain moving very briskly lately. In fact 3 
nun rs 1S also declared likely to reduce many factors anticipate an active cde 3 
duction available, so that this velopment in these goods by the lat 3 J R A N D A # L & B R O 
g 1) x é e ; : = - 
Q vill contribute to the strength of summer which will bring about a good { , Incorporated 
et. call for both worsted and worsted- 3 . a . 3 
Men's Wear Strong Position merino yarns. GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 3 
s wear mills are reported taking Se —- MMMM UUEEUNGLANYAUUANNCNNNGONUUUUNNNENNAyOAUAGANTRANTONAAOGOUOEENENEOOOOUOOEU TENA TTOTUOTH TT nner cannon 
Tops Unchange 
QUOTATIONS I changed Edward H. Moyer John G. Motz 
Worsted Ya 2.9 
BRADFORD SYSTEMS Increased Demand for Low Varieties of M & M YARN 
2-129 to 2-168 low common..... 85 — 90 Tops : 
at 2-340 lOW %... 20.0000. 95 —1 05 — TI t 1 1 had 
— 2-208 to 2-268 % blood......... 166 «=nt 26 XOSTON, le top market has had an s ; 
2-268 to 2-808 % blood......... 105 —110 interesting ek ‘th fur a = 308 Chestnut Se... Philadelphia 
2-308 to 2-828 % blood, S.A 1 08 iio imteresting week with further business 
2-328 4 blood..........+.-....1 10 —1 15 Placed in fine and half blood tops at un- 
2-208 4 ) aad . a 
ee ee eens 120 —1 30 changed prices. There has also been Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
awe os i ; 125 —1 35 quite a little business done in low grade ; 
2-383 WN ioe o-a.aie ccs 's wincb 140 —1 45 t or: li y ] Co 4 2 ° 1 + . e 
2-268 to 2-308 % blood......... 165 —1 79 (OPS Stading down trom 40s to 36s; also W d K 
— fa WIOOG. cc cece ccccccnse 165 —1 75 lor varns around 2-1l6s and 18s made eaving an nitting 
240s i, sea coececrccccoecse : - =| & from tops grading 40s to 44s. Ther Representing: 
Rae rr cccw sees —1 86 
— RAG en, UR os occas 200 —210 are no weak spots in the top market NEWMONT MILLS, INC. THURLOW WORSTED MILLS 
“ly pape 2 a ; o = » and as competition from foreign tops Philadelphia Chester, Pa. 
‘ vlian 190 —2 00 seems almost negligible the assumption 
2-Rne crabiae “ess 2 = =e = seems justified that the greater part of ~ 
2-7 DOM: icsare anaes ...3 20 —3 35 these imports were for mill account, at Ss 
FRENCH SYSTEM any rate there is no pressure to sell from a 
“208 qua as , ‘ Bis ats igs ’ ' 0 ‘ pt 
1-200 nish wuarters itt} 38 xt 32 houses with foreign connections. B.ano TIOGA STS. PPHDLADELPHIL 
tate NG Ins re 1 nh The market as a whole, however, is in + COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
1-208 | =i 79% Waiting condition looking for .com- TWISTING: REELING: SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING-WINDING = 
site —1i 80 plete stabilization after the signing of JACK WINDING’ WARPING: DRESSING’ WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 
1-408 os . the emergency tariff bill. Combers who — a — . es 
—2 49 also do commission scouring are busier 
res —2 75 as result of continued and increased F CO INSULATING AND 
KNITT 3 20 activity manifested by the woolen manu- ° e BRAIDING SILK 
NITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD “* y manit¢ y the wo 
mm SYSTEM facturing section of the industry. ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 
tlie 4 + ese pore 1 _ = : The noil market is not quite so active; Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood........110 —1 15 Prices to a slight degree tend downward. Mills: Betbiehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa; Scranton, Pa. New York awe Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
rife to 2-208, % blood........ 125 —130 The worsted industry is now producing Padedeite Otten, Se Cae an ee 
2-208 to 2-308, % Dblood........ 130 —1 40 : ; een es 8 Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood........ 170 —1 86 noils in much larger quantities and 
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NEEDLES 
of QUALITY 


MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED 
WORTH 
are the 
ACME PRO- 
DUCTS 
made for 
SERVICE 
in the 
KNITTING 

Revolving Cams ROOM 


Ask those who use them 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 





SVHMUIANALUUUUEGEU UPLATE i. 0 ee 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 

This machine is made in sises from 13” to 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds ——- on the size of cylinders. Also built in 
sizes from 2%” to 82” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and as- 
trachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 20%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals an“ 
athletic goods 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Revolving Needles 
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CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


Franklin, N. H. 
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Established 1865 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
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NALA 


2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U. 8. and Foreign Countries. 





What we persistently advocate for you to use. 


With the positive Automatic Builder and the latest Cone of 
the new type. 


Produces wonderful results. 


The demand for them proves its value without argument. 
Discussion is essential for complete understanding. 





JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


On Textile Machinery 
2824 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


se commodities are beginning to find 
r way onto the market in larger par- 
In the case of fine noils while 
se combed from territory wools are 
tically clear, noils from Australian 
ls as a class are rather defective and 
ring lower prices. A buyer of fine 
s to-day has a range of from 10 to 
a pound with foreign noils 2 or 3c. 
und lower. Choice fine noils never- 
ess hold very strong around 50c. 
lve months ago these noils were 
ng around $1.10; it would seem, 
that at present price they 
suffered less depreciation than the 
wools from which they are made. 
mbed fine noils bring high prices, 
e parcels touching 70c 


efore, 


Yarns Sluggish 


Market Lagging Behind Spinning In- 
dustry 
ston.—The worsted yarn market is 


ng along at a moderate gait with 
s and volume of business practic- 
unchanged as compared with last 
The market is sufficiently un- 
lized to permit of rather wide price 
es between yarns of the same count, 
the tendency is for quotations gen- 
vy to get nearer together. The wor- 
spinning industry is running be- 
n 85 and 90 per cent., capacity 
ed by active spindles in recent Gov- 
ent statistics. Spinners, therefore, 
quite busy, but are not over anx- 
to book business too far ahead. It 
hardly be said that there is any 
al inducement for them to take on 
s business, but their reluctance to 
pt orders is about equalled by the 
ictance on the part of buyers to 
e orders. The general fact: re- 
ns that present tendency in business 
s to expedite quick delivery and to con- 
unfilled orders to safe dimensions. 
he signing of the Emergency Tariff 


Bill by President Harding has had very 
influence on this market up to che 
time of writing. The question, “ Will 


the tariff measure keep out fine yarns?” 
was addressed to a leading dealer who 
replied that it all depended upon Brad- 
f \t the present time if exchange 
gocs up they mark their prices down, 
ani then may continue this marking 
process if it should promise to 

in substantial business. Two-ply 
Ss, it is said, can be brought in at the 


present time under the new tariff at ap- 
proximately domestic quotations, while 
200s can be brought in below our mar- 
ke 

idford system yarns for men’s 


fabrics are in good demand, 2-40s 

ng on a range of $1.70 to $1.80 
irns from quarter-bloods the fol- 

ng quotations prevail: 2-16s, 
ter-blood, 80-85c.: 2-18s, 

Z 95c. to $1.00: 2-20s, 
r blood, $1 05-15c : 2-30s, 

é 2-36s, from three-eighths-blood, 
2-40s, fine, $1.90-95c.; 2-50s, 


low 
83-87c. ; 
from go vd 


$1.15- 


¢ A0c. : 
$2.10-15¢c. 


Spun Silk Livelier 
hh ised Demand from Manufacturers 
Gives Better Tone to Market 

spun silk market is featured by a 

wider demand and while prices 

ll regarded as too low, a decidedly 

one prevails throughout the entire 

During the week certain sellers 

a lively interest on the part of 
d manufacturers. 

feature which is causing consider- 


+ 


1 


able interest in the market is the fact 
that there is less reselling taking plac 
at the present time than heretofore. The 
main deterring factor to a better market 
is the low price basis, but according to 


several well versed men a change will 
soon take place. 
OB s.c a4 .$6.00 20-2. 
50-2 - 5.90 10-2.. 
WOs8 castes 5.80 60-1.. 
Th See emer 5.65 
\r il silk prices are as follows 


300 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached 
Grade B—Bleached . 
Grade C—Bleached ........... 
150 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached....... beaienen 
Grade B—Bleached............ ¢. en 
Grade C—Bleached 


The Canton market is and 
withdrawn their offerings 
in consequence of the poor 


the second crop. 


stronger 
holders have 


results of 


Cable advices from Europe report the 
\lilan market quiet on account of the 
rise in the lire exchange. 





Prices are as follows: 
Filature Kansai Dou, Ex. Cracks $6.7 
Filature Kansai Exira 13/15 6.35 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 6.20 
Filature Best No. 1. ; ‘ 6.20 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 ' 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 een 
4 months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style........... 5.25 
Canton 20/22, new style... 4.85 


ITALIAN 
Extra Classicals 
Best Classicals 


No Sales Tax Predicted 


Arguments Against Legislation and in 
Favor of Corporation Tax 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1—Hear 
ings on revenue revision which have 
been going on before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate for the past thre« 

weeks were concluded on Friday 

\s a result of the hearings there 
seems to be a unanimity of opinion in 
favor of the repeal of the excess profits 
tax, the higher surtaxes on incomes and 
the so-called luxury taxes. While both 
opponents and proponents of the sales 
tax have been heard quite fully, and 
while several powerful 
have gone on record as favoring the 
sales tax, vigorous objections have been 
made to its enactment and there seems 
to be a growing sentiment against such 
a law. Those who have followed the 
hearings closely and who are in touch 
with the situation in both houses of 
Congress are predicting that no sales 
tax law will be enacted. 

One of the most interesting and in- 
structive talks to which the committee 
has listened was made on Friday by 
Professor Edwin A. Seligman, execu- 
tive head of the Department of Econo- 
mics of Columbia University, New York 
City. Professor Seligman went on rec- 
ord as unalterably opposed to the en- 
actment of a sales tax law. He said 
that he was of the opinion that there is 
general misconception of what a sales 
tax law would mean to this country 

During his testimony he went back to 
the enactment of a sales tax law in 
kKome under the administration of Em 
peror Augustus, bringing the sales tax 
law down through the 


organizations 


ages to the 


Nres 
ent time He called the committee's 
attention to the fact that as soon as the 
sreat world war was ended the ques 


tion of a general sales tax law was tak 
en up by England but turned down as 


unworkable He said that the results 


of the French sales tax law are “un 
fortunate.” He told the committee that 
he had first hand information to the 


effect that the tax 
France and it 
of what 


is very unprofitable in 
is not yielding one third 


Was originally expected. 
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OSCAR HE!INEMAN COMPANY 





RAW & THROWN SILK s 





CHICAGO : 


E 
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Telephone 
Madison Square 
7538 





K.WILBVR & COMPANY In@ 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison Avenue NewYork 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 
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~ THE “MURDOCK’ 


WIM, 
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Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 


THROWN SILK, Tram, y 
s Organzine, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Red 
Cotton, 


Tinsel Thread 
= Best Quality Harness Twine S 


: 30-38 East 33d St., New York 


= Slik Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, B£4COW and YONKERS W.Y 
PTT TTT 
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Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., F*AN5S'" 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
att. +e 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtares and Decoration Yarns 


J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
WEBBING 


Narrow Fabrics of Every Description 


68 Essex Street Boston, Mags. 





Telephone Main 3593 Estabiished 1854 


CROSBY & GREGOK Y 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


oe mers ay ne ——— 
emis an eat Causes ra arks, Copyrights 
FITCHBURG, MASS. Special Attention to Textile Invention 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 





Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 
Consignments solicited 


S 116-122 Federal Street, 


OPMMBTPRMRITDL 1ST 0 


, 





UL 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 


Somerset and Trenton Ave, Phila. Pa. 





Established 1848 


MTT 


Boston, . Mass. 


MT 
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FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 
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Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL, 
i 
18 W. Austin Avenue’ - Chicago | 


140 S. Front Street - ers 


MEAT 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
Portland, Ore. 


IDAHO--WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FOREIGN WOOL DOMESTIC 
252 Summer Street —: BOSTON | 
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OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
246 Summer St 
BOSTON 


SUUEVOVITOVTNYTTY TyTN THE ATTY: 







11 Broadway 


NEW YORK 








URTVTN TY | 

GORDON BROS., Inc. = 
Manufacturers and Dealers tn 2 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts = 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 5 
Telephone Connection 3 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN, 3 
OCRENDENEUAEDY ATV CETOUTENSATULA F111 111% 5 












I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 





of Every Kind 
and Description 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 





P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 


Lena and Armat Sts. 


PAPER SPOOLS 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone, Germantown 1912 


NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 


Manu ‘acturers 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. 


TTY 


Pighidbiahin 
Cone Co. 





MALAITA” 





Thread and 
Silk 


We are 
work and 
tomers. We 
nished on 


located in the 


can give 
samples 








PAPER 
CONES 


and 
222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. TUBES 


SPOOLS 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
best 
prices seem to satisfy 
any finish desired. 
submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


PAPER TUBES 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone Germantown 1102 





PRL La ALL Ls 


We can furnish any 

size Cone with burn- 

ished or open end 
from stock. 





c 
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TTT, 
of any 

Description 
white 
the 


birch region. Our 
most particular cus- 
Estimates fur- 
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Continued Movement 


in Wool Market 


Manufacturing on In- 


Tariff Now Law 


crease, Especially in Woolens 

Foreign Markets Stronger 
Boston.—The market has a_ good 
undertone although business is rather 
quiet. The sentimental influence ex- 
erted on the wool market during the 
last few wecks by the emergency pro- 


posal is likely to be rendered permanent 
by the regular tariff later in the 
year. There is general agreement that 
the tariff saved the market 
from a distinct slump in values. There 
is, however, too much wool in the coun- 
try to expect any the 

the into law. 
moving in an orderly 
manner. Cheaper money is in sight and 
the present 
likely to be 
buving following 
the 


on 


emergency 


rise as a result of 
passage of 


Wools art 


measure 
along 


between-season lull 

followed 
the 
cloth 


is quite 
further wool- 
placing 


by 
good 


the 


ol 


business by buyers ol 


country 


Summer Street is a trifle easier as to 


price. Ohio fine delaine has touched 
the lowest price for months, bein 
quoted at around 38&c. in the grease, 
though very small quantities only can 
be had at this figure. Half blood is 
quoted at 31-33c.; three-eighths blood at 
28-29c. and quarter blood at 27-28c. Fin« 
staple territories are quoted at 80-85c.; 
half blood 65-70c.; 50-55c. for three- 
eighths blood and 40-45c. for quarter 
blood. The wool market is in a rut and 





WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .32—34 % blood ..... 27—29 
Fine del...... 40—42 % blood 25—28 
% Bleed cscs 31—33 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORE 

Pane We sssac 39—41 % blood ..... 29—30 
Fine cloth’g. .28—31 % to % blood.22—27 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood ..... 28—30 % blood ..... 22—24 
M Bleed w.c05 23—26 Common ..... 15—18 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo....70—75 PD cwsnesd 60—65 
Sp. middle Fall free....50—655 
counties ...65—70 Fall defects.40—45 
S'th 12mo....65—70 Carbonized ..50—55 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo....80—85 Fine Fall.....50—55 
Fn. 8mo..... 65—70 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
WOR wecncses 85—90 Lambs’ bs....40—50 
A super...... 60—70 Cees GR..c0s 80—85 
BS GUper...ssx 40—55 Medium ..... ae 
OE. sas 30—35 CORPO. 2. cece 0—35 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 


Staple fin.....85—90 Fine cloth’g..72—77 
Do., % bld...75—s0 Fine medium.65—70 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Fine - -75—80 Fine medium.70—75 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 

ose seeeee 75—80 % blood......70—T75 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 

Fine medium..75—80 Fine clothg...75—s80 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing - -80—35 lL ae — 
So a 23—25 ss .ca cues 25—-30 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 

Aleppo: Khorassan: 

Washed 23—2 [st clip.....20—25 

Whd. col. ..18—20 2nd clip... ..— 
AMBOPE .ccces 13—15 Mongolian: 
BE 6 shen 20—22 sae was 20—22 
Maral ..ccss 20—22 Manchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 

A ee 20—22 ND wenn ava 13—15 

CONGTS. scass 20—22 Camel's hair 
China: (Russian).. _ 

Combing ...16—17 Servian skin 

Wid. bail. ..20—22 i es _ 

Wid. open East India: 

__ eee 14—16 Kandahar .20—25 
Willowed 13—17 Vickan’r ...20—25 
Gawd athe 12—14 DOTRE cinema «ature 
Szechueun Ce  senene 18—20 

issortm’'t.12 
Cordova 11 14 


Donskoi 


it will take more than a reported 

of South Americans, some say 5 
and others 12,000 bales, to put the w 
merchandising proposition on easy 2 
ground. It is not unlikely that this 
sale B. A. wools is something of 
echo of what occurred weeks ago. 


of 


Foreign markets, especially Lond 
show sustained strength. In the L 
don, April, sales large quantities of 


trolled 
count of 


wools were withdrawn on 
limits being altoget 
too high to suit buyers. But in the } 
sales buyers paid prices that came 

near quotations that were turned di 


reserve 


without a second thought in April. 
a case in point may be mentioned A 
laide greasy combing wools. At 
\pril sale wools grading from 60s 
64-70s were held at an average res 
limit of 27c. There were no bids 
these prices. The first week in \ 
however, they sold readily at an ave 
price ot oac 

The president has signed the e1 
gency tariff bill. Its duties are 
hibitive of wool but none of fine Vi 


even fine tops can be brought in if 
Bradford market continues 
probabilities that when mills 
dealers have sized up the situatior 
will proceed to make their 
further imports based 

knowledge of the rates to b« 
the tariff. It 
ment to convince 
try has plenty of 
for a long time 
imports will be 


easy. 
are 


plat S 
upon 
impost 
needs littl 

that the 

wool on hand t Ast 
and further imm 

a work of super« 


regular 


anyone 


tion. 
The 


dustry 


f the textil 
ahead rapidly at 
situation is much brig 
Scoured carbonized and pulled wo 
several 
mand. 
more 


branch of 
is forging 


woolen 
whole 
classifications are in 
Commission scourers also 1 
business, the greater part 
the woolen branch as 
custom for 
the grease 

Fine 


LO0! 


which is for 
the 
buy 


worsted mil 
and do 
carbonized 


usual 
wools in 


Own scouring. 


tralian has sold on a wide range 
75-85c. Some medium scoured 
eighths blood has sold from 35c. 
while some choice Australian 

ghths blood pulled - wool brought a 
high figure of 75c. 


Quiet Market 


Inquiry for Wools to Secure Information 
Largely 
PHILADELPHIA.—Local market « 
tions are reported rather quiet as far as 
any great amount of trading goes. 
ever, there is apparently quite an a 
interest in wools, with a fair amour 
inquiry afloat. This nevertheless ap- 
chiefly the purpose of 
information to prices 
supplies for future pur} 
although occasional purchases are 1 


pears to be for 
gaining 


availa ble 


as 


Prices are reported holding about 
same position as formerly, without 
firmer tendency indicated. Regarding 


this problem of the future of prices 
factor in a recent market letter se1 
growers sums up the general view « 
average local wool 
“ Owing to the large 


dealer as foll 


carry-over of 


from 1920, and the heavy importati 
foreign wool in anticipation of 
tariff legislation, and in additior 
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ising arrivals of new clip domestic 
ls, it requires great optimism to 
see higher prices in the near future. 
re is still considerable old wool on 
even a fair quantity of the 1919 
of the lower grades; and with con- 
ption still below normal, we see no 
und for anticipating any sharp up- 
1 in prices. We do anticipate a grad- 
mprovement in the textile business, 
ndicated in our previous advices, but 
feel that the best interests of our 
espondents will be served by the 
mpt marketing of the 1921 wools.” 
\eports from the West indicate there 
still a good amount of wool yet un- 
vosed of. As previously reported, the 
of the wools moved has been 
yped on consignment, with advances 
aging around 10c, according to the 
racter of the wool, with purchases 
made in many instances at from 15 
ISc, again depending upon the condi- 
and grade. The wools this vear 
said to show themselves fairly well 
wn, with good staple, although some- 
it heavier in condition. In the fleece 
ons activities are also reported scat- 
d with wools moving gradually for- 
d 
\ctivity has been of a moderate char 
r recently with only occasional sales 
wever, as noted above, the outlook is 
arded as more promising than it was. 
es remain practically on about the 
e scoured basis, with quarter bloods 
around 40c; three-eighths at 50 to 
half bloods 60 to 65c for average, 
h fine clothing at 70 and 75c, and sta- 
at around 85c. One house sold 
,000 Ibs. of original and graded terri 
vy wools on this basis; another sale of 
arload of graded Wyoming is, also 
rted with the fine and fine medium 
blood at 23c, and the three-eighths 
2lc; 15,000 Ibs. of Idaho half blood 
2lc; 10,000 Ibs. of Ohio quarter at 
25c: a small lot of Ohio fine delaine 
ught 36c; a small lot of fine black 
| at 13c; with unwashed black at l6c: 
1) Ibs. of seedy and burry at 16c: 
4) bales of ten to twelve months Cape 
Is at 70c; 150 bales of super combing 
es at 85c. 


oured and pulled wools are reported 
ery scattered demand, with this 

nch of the market generally quiet. 
ry is reported only occasional in 
iracter, and dealers say that prices by 

s time have got down to a basis where 

re 1s very little margin of profit left 

them. For example an average good 

ll be offered to them at 45c, when 

s about all they can get for it them- 

es, although some better selections 

held up to 50c; western Bs sold at 

on +] "here is some little inquiry noted 
i. good white B scoured, without any 
amount of offerings. On fine 


pet wools, these wools have experienced 
a much greater demand during the last 
week with hardening prices 

The reason for this is the Longworth 
measure which, as it has been introduced 
in Congress would place a duty on all 
of these wools from the time the bill is 
reported in Congress. At the present 
time there are large quantities of carpet 
wools en route from Asiatic ports which 
cannot possibly reach this country before 
July. Other lots have been contracted 
for and would reach here even later. It 
the Longworth bill were to be reported 
in Congress some time this month, it 
would greatly enhance the value of these 
wools now coming in, should it become 
a law some time later. While there is 
every indication that the bill will meet 
with serious opposition and will not pass 
without many changes, it has had _ the 
psychological effect of not only enhan 
ing the value of the wool now in the 
country, but to create greater interest 
among carpet manufacturers 


Clothing Wool Better 


In the clothing wool market, too, 
there has been decidedly more interest 
within the last week on the part of man 
ufacturers. This has been created 
largely by the signing of the emergency 
hill by President Harding, although th« 
trade feels that it will have no immedi 
ate influence upon current prices 
While the demand, even now, is not what 
the wool trade had expected, every day 
brings more evidence that the large dis 
tress stocks which mills purchased dur 
ing the slump in the fall, are becoming 
exhausted 

Fine and medium territory wools in 
current transactions commanded from 
5 to 70 cents while some Arizonas 


rought even a higher price. There has 
een further business in Ohio delaines 
which are now selling at about 38 cents, 
while some Montevideo 56s, which her« 
tofore brought from 27 to 28 cents, have 
been selling for 26 cents. Fairly good 


} 


sales are reported in quarter and three 
eighths territory wools, Missouri quar- 
ter and three-cighths and Argentine 4s 
and 5s. 


Raw Silk Active 
Increased Activity in Local Market as Re- 
sult of Hosiery Manufacturers’ Demand 


The local raw silk market is some 
what more active and prices are im 
proving. Broad silk manufacturers ar¢ 
still operating in a very conservative way. 
Hosiery manufacturers are buying in 
lively manner, and medium grade 13/15 
Japan raws are distinctly scarce. Salem 
bier & Villate in their weekly report 
Sa\ 
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(Qantas erro 


ESTABLISHED 


Mascher and Turner Sts. 
(Near Front & Columbia Ave.) 


MOHAIR 


CASHMERE 


SPOT SHIPMENT 


T. J. Porter & SONS 
119 South Fourth St, 


PHILADELPHIA 
“JELEPHONE. LOMBARD 2222 











VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’ Wide 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
Woven or Knitted 


Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 


Frame Products. 








as s there is very little inquiry, and . \ Yy rie = = b a cable 
rently as little stock available at ''0™ *oKonama advising that the mar- 
time. F ket there continues active, but trading is SPINNING 


Noils Rather Active 


eral dealers reported an active 


et 


last week in noils, with quite a 
good sized sales made to woolen 
itacturers. These sales were chiefly 
in three-eighths and fine grades, 
imported stocks naturally playing 
portant part because of the advan- 


Better Tone in Wool 


et Wools Strengthened by Longworth 
Bill 


w YORK Despite the fact that the 
gency tariff bill does not affect car- 


restricted owing to the small supply of 
stock of good quality, available for ex- 
port. The rapidly advancing cost of 
cocoons has somewhat frightened the 
reelers, who now are reluctant to sell 
forward deliveries. Most of the impor 
ters are in the market trying to buy 
Stocks of raw silk in New York are ex 
tremely low and manufacturers have 
kept out of the market, hoping for lowe 
prices, and it will be difficult for them 
to obtain the sizes and qualities they 
desire for nearby. ”’ 

lhe Yokohama market is more active 
and prices are gradually rising. The 
syndicate continues its buying and Am 
erican shippers were also more active 
during the week. 


SPOOLER A P E. SPECIAL 


TWISTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


BEV MMMMNDINMONMNNTONNAOTMMAMD ACTOS AAA AY Kl 


1898 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Unequalled 
Scouring Agents 
and Fibre 


Lubricators 


Do not Gum 
Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


- BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


: Always 
F Uniform 
E and 
E Reliable 
Once Used 
Always Used 


LYNN, MASS. 


TOLUDALATNTV ATTA 


DE | NTT 











Highest Grade 
Garnetted Stock 


In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotten and Wool Mixtures 





FRANK B. GRAVES CO. 


Church and Arch Streets 


New York Offices, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wednesday 


RESNICK & LEWITSK 


Woolen Rags 


Y 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet 
your individual requirements 


252-256 THIRD STREET 


CHELSEA, MASS. 









Gumbinsky Bros. 
Reliable Graders of 


Chicago—Illinois 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 





Co. 





E 
E 
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1100 W. 22d St. 
eTITVUTILAIA (UU DNRRNEONE 
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B. COHEN & SONS 


LARGEST GRADERS OF 
New WOOLEN and COTTON 
CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Write Us for Prices 


CHICAGO 
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us to-day. 
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AL t STEEL 


CONOM 


PROOF 


Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 


of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. 


The BRAM- 
Write 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUTET 1/NV 


es Ss yet 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J; ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 
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Rags, Substitutes and Waste 





Substitute Markets 


Tariff Strengthened 


Rags Not in Surplus. But Mills Buying 


Cautiously—Imported Waste Selling 

Well 

Although the rag market continues 
weak, with prices still on the decline, 
the wool waste market shows improve- 
ment and wool mills report 
better business to the tune of increased 
activity. 

There is very 
good domestic 


reworked 


little in the way of 
n the market, and 


waste 


QUOTATIONS 
WOOL WASTE 
Prices generally nominal 


Fine White lap waste.......... 75 — 85 
Medium colored lap waste...... 30 — 40 
Fine colored lap waste......... 50 — 60 
Fine white Australian ring 
WORD ccescccccevsecsecesessse 65 — 75 
Fine white ring waste......... 65 — 75 
Fine white Australian thread 
NN iy ak a Fae Chea bean eh 45 — 50 
Hard Ends— 
Pee WINNS secede cesiucecad 45 — 50 
Medium white ..........++- 25 — 30 
i) MOD. Vasco ptdeentceeens¢s 20 — 26 
i errr errr rere 15 — 20 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy. 12 — 15 
Australian white card waste, 


clean. — 20 
Fine white card waste, clean... 15 — 20 
Medium white card waste, clean 12 — 18 
Colored card waste, fine clean... 12 — 15 


Colored card waste, medium.... 8 10 
Coarse colored card..........0. Nominal 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal 
Cents 
per Ib. 
ID -neine as 6uss-w eh ean dS ona kuameea 26 
UNIIOD 5 55.5 4ck sued dbRAe deb eune et 30 
I a a a edo ea a 30 
DUN i tere ge eh Ne a ae ie 30 
PINE tahoe fn icvnt era tetas wie ae oie Soar o 28 
Cl civetestnusekavetenwde'eaea 40 
White flannels and serges............. 40 
Se ED «65eeyad nk’ ubaee ne 660 ences 45 
EN ach cubs Kin aa bboedke Shawne 33 
i es ic cheba aebhnede Koae 32 
NE RNIN EINOON o/h ic ass dah ew ie kw wee 33 
MN bag Son bka ah ees cee keke mn eek 36 
SS Ee ee 30 
ee ee ee 35 
ne i ost aseihsebohwatadae ovbwe 37 
EARRt BAY UNESTWORT. 60 occcccccccces 44 
ee eee 39 
Ny Nn NINN os 5 0 as «0:0 0s. cend.eo 28 
Coarse dark merinos with serges....... 19 
Coarse light merinos with serges....... 21 
ER Taare wea aS ls cic wan Ge SSA wi W'S 31 
ee eee 18 
Black and white skirted cloth......... 21 
Fine light skirted cloth................ 2 
OP EE GOED wcccccccvessesesen 18 
oS SE neem 16% 
Rennie DANIEL UOEDN 6 co s's scien cn vacseeees 18 
oe ee 18 
Bi EE MOU denn dev ns¥ ssoNb ewes 33 
Light skirted worsteds................. 24 
Blue skirted worsteds................. 25 
Black skirted worsteds................ 27 
Brown skirted worsteds............... 23 
Dark skirted worsteds................. 21 
SE PL, nc-ceudeleetuaei aan eee Nominal 
Soft black carpets...........ceee00: Nominal 
PIE NEE sChivabecons vagus aan’ Nominal 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
i ME. cccscnns anaes BS5ksa a 12 — 138 
Ordinary clothing clips coooe © —— F 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark (cesbtseenen BO ae OS 
Light er | 21 
Black and white ........... 22 — 28 
ER 5G a contin Oa ce cake 24 — 
a ; -- 25 — 27 
Black ae ee 29 
PEE 0d. loos Baw oot as winn 15 — 17 
HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws 4%- 6% 
Mixed overcoatings 5 — ¢ 
Brown chinchillas and chev- 

lots pans 14 - 15 

Blue chinchillas and chev- 
ts ; 13 — 14 
Black chinchillas and chev- 

MN Waitath ds 6a b SOOT OOS 13 — 14 
Oxfords ee ree ee 11 — 12 
IBOE GRA White... .ssccccce 14 — 15 
a 7 — 8 
SN ok Wino nis enon awe 10 — 11 
NE Stns AreWE ee ey elk Seweee 54%— 6% 

COTTON WARP CLIPS 
Dark unions Se aioe 3— 3% 
Light unior 4 — 5 
Serges, black and white.... 8 — 9 
Serges, light a s — 9 





what trading there was this week 

largely in imported stock. Thread a 
lap waste stocks are well sold up, 
far as domestics are concerned. En 
lish waste and noils which are now | 
ing offered show lower prices, althou 
those who handle them declare that t 
stocks which they have seen do not c 
pare very favorably with domes 
wastes. Generally speaking, the m: 
ket is well sold up on fines, and wl 
business there is is in a lower qual 
material. The closing down of the w 


sted mills for more than six mont 
shutting off the domestic wool wa 
Certs 
per 'b 
Palm Beach .....cccevsesss s— 
Delaines, mixed colored.... 5 — 
Black astrachans ......... cio ee 
BHIBOE: co vccccaccvsceseccscs 7 —_ 
Black cloakings .........-- 6 — 
Blue cloakings ) 
Brown cloakings ... 5 - 
Mixed cloakings ...... 4 
OVERCOATINGS 
Indigo iRe Hae 21 
o. D ere yr 17 
O. D. worsted and 16-0z. 
suitings Terie 30 
COGOIS 2 «end e008 sch ows 2 
FLANNELS 
BRIGG go ii ssh ccswnsies 14 
Black .......eeeeeeeeeecees 14— 
Green ....csercsececcereres 14— 
RAGE acco ncversressessuets a = i 
TOR ccccsevcbcnvsseevessese 19 —2 
OGRE. cee at ease ee owe eee 19 — 
Steel STAY ...ccccccccccers 18 — 22 
OS Sree ey ta 10 — 
MOT nn cts i sececsecevassie 10 — 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
WOR cc évke rota bbndeeat 28 — 36 
ere eee Cr eS Ee eri 19 — 20 
OEE o.ds:0 wats 'o oa na haian 0\e)s 23 — 24 
PN. 6 6 6 ka sweetie bien aie 23 -— 24 
Green i eae eres 27 - 
MGroon ..ccccccccccccesess 23 — 24 
Ce sarees ceceseeeetesed® 23 — 25 
Tan a<e sak 28 — 
Light Dlue ....cccceccesess 26 — 28 
Mixed dark ....ccccccecess 12 — 14 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— a 
Coarse light ....cccsesseces 7 — ™ 
Fine light ...ccccccsccssees 17 — 18 
Coarse dark .....cccccccees 4— th 
Fine black artaad 10 - 
Fine dark 19 — 
Serges— 
BE. cctaeen dons = decaceees 14 — 16 
Brown ; : 12 - 
NS 5 ids sen ewewesenccess 10 — 11 
RE iicvcctuwennoeee ness 10 — 11 
BOE wccdnvedevevtess weceess - ml 
GROOM cccccccccscccescecess 14 — 15 
Flannels— 
Wime white ...ccccccccccese 7 — 18 
Coarse white .....cccecoess 17 — 18 
Whhlte NG. 8. ..cccccseccegs -- — 15 
PL. “sekinnkws eos meeanene as 14 — 16 
BD ha ceneevse cen seen aae 10 — 12 


Mixed skirted delaines..... 2%— 3 
TROD GOIBIMOS. 640 ccccesiaves 4%— 
Best plaid delaines......... 4%— 
Best brown delaines....... _—- 
Best blue delaines......... _— 
Common gray linseys...... 2%— 3 
Knit— 
Wr REO | 0:0'6.6:00. 5:0 0b 010.6. 000 owes 18 — 19 
ee; GOR, iwivcvssavessven 12 — 13 
Reet, TES ona bos ccamanecus 11 — 11% 
Bethe, “TRIROR. oscscccacueves 11 — 12 
Black, untrimmed ......... 15 — 16 
Biack, trimmed ...cccecscs 16 — 17 
Oh ~¢ xa eke henna ees newcseae 144— 1 
RODE n cb cevacn eee ee esrese 15 —1 
DE: SVOP cc cccecansdeniwee 11 —t1: 
Hoods 
ES pshabvace ar pesien ee-ee5 15 —1 
EEO MOOD var eweceaneseaes s— 
a ee | 10 — 11 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 


OO PT ere s— 
Black 11 
on A ete ee 9%j— 1 
 Goieseawwa pe eee main es 64y— 
Brown se hie ok ALS ee Sa s— 
Skirted cloth— 

Wee TUS gnc eekcennkew es —_— 
DEE ckbvetcbenbeguuneanss 3; — 
PN tht hehe eehae gene cee 4— 
NG: culsakaedie sah tetuanee = 2%— 
x” eee --» 2%— 
Skirted tan kersey nd 

coverts as oun -. 14 — 1 
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Less Waste—Cleaner Yarns 
BY USING 


ATHERTON 
Improved 


Pin Grids 


IN ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS 


|are generally being offered at 19 cents 
sales were made at 18 cents. Dark wor- 


| too expensive in comparison to wools, 
|and with the addition of the tariff on 


| fall have been practically all consumed. 
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A Smooth Milky Emulsion 


Always obtained with 


“BRETTON” OILS FOR WOOL 




















supply, is accountable for the present 
situation. 

Trading in rags continues very light. 
Despite the fact that there is no sur- 
plus of rags on the market, buying is 
in small lots and prices continue in their 
downward trend. Specialty lines con- 
tinue to be chiefly in demand, but such 
lines are not in big amounts. Fine light 
merinos are holding firm. While they 


steds are selling from 51% to 5% cents, 
and new blue worsteds are being quoted 
at 22 cents. The woolen mills are slowly 
waking up to the fact that rags are not 


They are adapted for 
all grades and kinds 
of woolen goods. 
Equal to lard or olive 
oil and cost twenty- 


five per cent. less. 


wools are beginning to feel out the rag 
trade to some extent. 

There is a good spot business in re- 
worked wool, and a number of the 
larger manufacturers are said to have 
sufficient orders on their books to con- 
tinue operations throughout the sum- 
mer months. Reworked wool demand 
runs much along the same lines as does 
the demand for rags, fine light merinos 
leading in the current business. 

The distress stocks of wool waste and 
rags which woolen mills bought last 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 


80 South Street, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


In the waste market this became evi- 
dent more than a month ago, but in the 
rag market it is only now making it- 








Most mills have adopted this device, on 
account of the big saving in good stock, at 
high price of cotton, and its ability to take 
ut more foreign matter than other Grid 
Bars. The good cotton passes along in lap 
nstead of being knocked into mote box and 
id for picker waste. 

We manufacture all types of grids, but 
know this type to be the best. 


OUR 
Positive Split Lap 
Preventer 


Stops 90% of laps from splitting and by 


} joing away with Old Dead Plate in front 
calender rolls, it allows quantities of 
; foreign matter to drop through to floor as 


lap passes over this grating. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


»)L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 


A 
‘“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 
















For Multiple Stitching 

lilt for all purposes where a number 

rows of stitching are required. With 
. her form of stitch, single thread chain, 

uble thread chain, or lock stitch, 

wing material from 1-16 inch thick, 

) to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
’ le. Furnished with any desired num- 
? r of needles, spacing to suit require- 
‘nts. Wealso build Paper Slitting 
lachines and design special ma- 
inery. 


. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 











self felt. Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 














| Substitutes Discouraging 









Faintheartedness Allowing Substitutes to 
Go by Default The Centrifugal With One Moving Part 


| Boston.—Recovered wools are un- 


No couplings or clutches. Full freedom for loading 


BALL BEARINGS—EASY RUNNING 


Fuerener Works 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave.-2d St. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


changed. No increase in new business is 
| noticeable and most of the plants en- 
caged in the manufacture of these com- 
| modities are hard pressed to keep their 
| machinery going even on part time. No 
set back is observable in woolen manu- 
facturing; on the contrary April statis- 
tics show’ further increase in percentage 
of active machinery. Despite of this en- 
couraging feature this subsidiary market 
and industry is greatly neglected 

A little more business is coming in for 
| grades manufactured from clips. Ob- 
jections made by pure fabric advocaters 
against the use of recovered fibres have 
little force when applied to recovered : V i OTTER & SONS 
materials produced from tailor clips e e 
a eer Wee hem expen AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 


neither to wear nor weather and are 


just as good as short wool of the same BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


iti ie et mrines aivamtage 04 Steam Belt and Electrically Driven Centrifugal Clutches 


It would seem that, if the matter were TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 


ooked into thoroughly, recovered wools 


ought to be able to hold their own HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 


against various varieties of short wool 


and noils. It is posstble that woolen 859 BROADWAY SouT 













































SALES AGENTS: 
THOMAS B. WHITTED R. R. STREET & CO. 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
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manufacturers are not at the present 8 
time sufficiently cognizant of the fact __—_—T_ TEOMA MONEE 
hat recovered wool prices are very low 
and that the materials offered really 


make a strong textile appeal on the Everything for Textile Printers 


ground of suitability, color and fineness And jor Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
of fibre obtainable at low prices. It 


seems at times as though this industry Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
and market, as well as the subsidiary Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
graded rag market, were almost allow- Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 

ing the case against them to go by de- 
fault. 

The wool waste market is irregular 
rather than weak. Dealers have not 
been buytng waste from the mills and 
ior two reasons; the first being that 


H Boston, Mass. 




















(1617) Only an exact count ts a safe count 


The Productimeter 









they have already sufficiently large 

oe ; ene } - Gives an instant, accurate, easily read count. Popular with 
stocks and the second that many of thi operatives—eaves disputes, Popular with Agents and Over- 
nills are turning back a la etree seers—checks cost against estimates. 

ere ear ' Be ee ere : GET CATALOG FOR FULL MONEY-SAVING DETAILS. 

tion ot their own) by-pror ts into 







DURANT MFG CO., 643 Buffam St., Milwaukee, Wis 


'manutacturing 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
ON COTTON WARP SIZING 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ SANDOZ 


During the war supplied the 
American Industries with 






Chinoline| Wool | Chrome Methyl] 
Yellow |Green S| Black | Violet 


MI) 


anit 
PEL 


1 
4 


and many other colors which we can now 
deliver from stock to the consumer 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


For prices and samples apply to our offices 





238-240 Water St. 36 Purchase St. 12 So. Front St. 175 Market St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PATERSON 


HUNNUVIVUUUNUOEUUSGQOUAUD LUAU AT 


Our Sources of Supply Are 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


AUTEN 


CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, Ine. 


NORWOOD, OHIO 





| BASLE, SWITZERLAND 
| 

| 

| 
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235 DOCK STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Boston Branch, 102 Pearl Street 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


: DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ictal LULLED TOLL ETO 


| AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. : EX CEPTI ON ALLY ¢ OOD i 
LE Main Office Works: : = 
— 80 Fifth Avenue Lock Haven, Pa. — = 

E New York Nyack, N. Y. 5 : DIRECT DYEING Z 
|. MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS || | ANILINE COLORS ; 
f COTTON COLORS Bg Chloramine Yellow : 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors : E Direct Yellow A 
- Acid and Chrome Colors : E Metol Brown B and 2G | 
B a7 = Metol Red 8B 

: is a 7: Chloramine Blue 3 G 

- . wn ieakaads ain ae T. Conc. Direct Green B and G 

5 Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. : and any other color you need 

E Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. = a 
E Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra i 

i SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS : THE LB. FORTNER COMPANY 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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New York Office: 240 Water St. Works: Union Course, L. I. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANNIC ACID 


Tartar Emetic, Antimony Salts, Gum LaBiche Crystals 


White and Brown Sugar of Lead 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 
AND OLIVE OIL 


ooo eee ooo eee rere roo ee EO rT Tie 





‘All Kinds of Salt”’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PA. 


— District Offices — 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 





| 
ee RICHMOND, VA. ° ° 
re Acetic Acid 
Hematine 
Logwood 
UE AS1 11111 AULA AUNNAADEQUD LALLA ULENYENTUUELUUENANESAUESUUSMAUOULUU CALS CLLAEAASAUULLAL UAL NMULETURLAEUCA UALS AMMA LEE URL SU TN HUNSUSNELUUET ED ERNTND NEES anda Oth er Textile Ch emicals 
hia Sicha Comporatian D. A. HIMADI & COMPANY, INC. 
E 480 West Broadway, New York City Chemical Clearing House 
a ’ 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
E Prompt and Reliable Color LODI, NEW JERSEY 
: <A MK Identification and Matching 
: SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS | 
Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 2 Telephone John 2189 Established 1873 
for pre-war colors not now ee | | - GEO. F. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 
Jur Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes 45 William St., New York City 


We handle all chemicals, NAPHTHALINE FLAKES 

oils, ete., used in the AND BALLS 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY SODIUM SULPHIDE 
RICE STARCH 60-62% FUSED 






S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 








INCORPORATED WHEAT STARCH BICHROMATE OF SODA 
CAUSTIC SODA 
252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Zi NSS ER & CO. 


New Haven Office: 944 Chapel Street 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


ALIZARINE COLORS—TANNIC ACID 


We Manufacture 


DEPENDABLE DY ESTUFFS 


for the - 


Tr E X r I L E I N D U S T R 2 PRINTING GUM P HALF REFINED TARTAR 
TOWER MANUFACTURING CO. ||| neunesen” i, ae 











Sales Office 33 32 326 Broadway $2 3: New York 1 Liberty St. HERRICK & VOIGT New York 






C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc., 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA 







SALT 


For all Dyeing Purposes 
Immediate Delivery From Stock 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE 









| STEIN, HALL & || Royal Tapioca 
Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. COMPANY, INC. — —— 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa 


61 Broadway, New York || Flour For Sizing 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 


Philadelphia Providence Boston 
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ational Superchrome Yellow GN 
he most recent addition to the 
ne colors of the National Aniline 
hemical Co., Inc. The company 
s the following statement regard- 
this color: “ National Superchrome 
w GN possesses very good fast- 
to light, fulling and potting, and 
be dyed upon a chrome bottom, 
treated, or by the metachrome 
ss. The very excellent solubility 
level dyeing property of this type 
it especially valuable for ma- 
dyeing, and also for the produc- 
f mode and compound shades, for 
dyeing of woolen and _ worsted 
s in all stages of manufacture. In 
on to these properties, National 
Siuverchrome Yellow GN is excellently 
for the dyeing of piece goods 
ning silk or cotton effects which 
t stained. This product is also 
idapted for the printing of calico 

r vigoureux printing.” 
w American Dyestuffs are Ad- 
d and marketed to the Mill 
will be the subject of an ad 
be made by Minna Hall Sim- 


DYE POWER TRANSFERRED 
Washington, D. C.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury announced on Tues- 
day that in pursuance of the emer- 
cy tariff law, the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department has 


been transferred to the Treasury De- 
partment. 



















for the purpose of administering 
the act in relation to the control of 
importations of dyes and chemicals as 
provided in the act, a section has been 
organized in the Treasury Department | 
to be known as the Dye and Chemical 
Section of the Division of Customs. 

Regulations have been prescribed | 
for the purpose of administering the| 
control as provided for in the act. 






1—§ New York, before the Adver- 
Women’s Conference at the con- 
of the Associated Advertising 
f the World, to be held in At- 
June 12 to 16. Miss Simmons 
the Minna Hall Simmons Adver- 
Service Agency, New York City, 
vice-president of the New York 
of Advertising Women. She 
ively engaged in the dyestuffs 
ring the war period, and is keenly 
ed in American dyestuffs. 
Through a typographical error, the 
Idress of the New York offices 
| Holliday & Sons, Ltd., was 

these columns as 228 Reade 
whereas it should have read 28 
Street. 


‘hemical industry in Lombardy 
tly injured by the free importa- 
! dyestuffs from Germany, ac- 
to a report of Consul Trout- 
I Milan, Italy. A number of 
ints are practically closed down. 
he Lacovia Dyewoods Factory, at 
Jamaica, was shut down on 
M 24, and the factory at Spanish 

as expected to cease operations 

lst. This is due to the receipt of 


from London by the West India 
Works Co. advising them to 
nufacturing for a while, since 
no demand for the dyes, and 
ive consequently fallen. This 
licate a great decrease in the 
ture of logwood extract in 
for the present. It is said that 
is now manufacturing dyes on 
scale. Last year that country 
‘Sai’ to have had an output of over 
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145,000 tons, and indications are that 
this will be exceeded this year. 

The Keystone Dyestuff & Chemical 
Co., 11 Campbell street, Newark, N. 
J., has been placed in_ receivership. 
George W. Anderson, Newark, has been 
appointed temporary receiver. The 
company’s main plant is located at 
Blair, Pa., and has been closed down 
for the last two months. 

The Rork Chemical Co., 3316 North 
Halsted street, Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
to manufacture chemicals, dyes, etc. 
The incorporators are M. J. Clark, Fred 
Lackner and M. W. Rork. 

The Pennsylvania Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000, to manufac- 
ture chemicals, dyestuffs, etc. The in- 
corporators are S. L. Siegler, F. C. 
Skinner and M. L. Lavey. The 
pany is represented by J. B 
215 Montague street. 

The Fitzroy Chemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000, to manufac- 
ture chemicals, dyes, etc The incor- 
porators are FE. L. Mullaney, M. Fitz 
gerald and F 


represent¢ d by 


pes 
Steinfield, 


Persh. The company is 
Geller & 


51 Chambers street 


Kraushwaar, 
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Steel Heddle Expansion 


The rapidly expanding business of the 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., with offices and 
plant located at 21st and Allegheny ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. makes it more 
than a possibility that the present facili- 
ties of the company’s well equipped fac 
tory will be taxed to the utmost in the 
immediate future, if it is not necessary 
to add to what was regarded at the time 
it was built as a plant calculated to care 
for the concern’s needs for an indefinite 
period. 

This company manufactures flat steel 
heddles and frames, and improved drop 
heddles and wires for weaving all grades 
of textiles. The factory is well arranged 
and organized for the proper handling 
of the company’s business and every 
thought has been given to the smallest 
details of economy. It is equipped with 
the best and latest improved machinery, 
the power house being an ideal one, both 
from the standpoint of power and equip- 
ment. Credit for the expansion as well 
as for the economical operation of the 
plant is due the officers of the company, 
\. Hellwig and Robert J. Freitag. The 
policy that has been adopted of sending 
samples of steel heddles on request is a 
guarantee of the confidence which thes: 
men have in their product and has done 
much to establish a similar confidence 
in the minds of the textile trade 

In addition to the works in Philadel- 
phia, offices have been established at 
Providence, R. I., and Greenville, S. C 
through which it is possible to cover very 
thoroughly not only these textile s 
tions, but the entire textile industry of 
the country. 


Southern Knitters Meet 
A call for a special meeting of the 
Southeastern Division of the National 


\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 


Manufacturers has been issued by F. L 
Miller, Jr., regional vice-president, for 
Wednesday, June 1, at the Signal Moun- 
tain Inn, Chattanooga. 
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ol Scouring 907° 


K yolyne > than just soap 
Oil Scouring Soap that cannot inj 
yarn or fal 


ric 


and will do 
quicker 


. "hep Mfg. Corp 
ne bia Ofer as blag AP 





ESSEX 


Direct Yellow 2G 
Direct Yellow CF 
Direct Orange R 


Chrysophenine 
Direct Brown R 
Direct Brown 2 Y 


Direct Rose N B 
Direct Pink N Y 
Direct Fast Scarlet B 
Chrome Green B Conc. 


ALIZARINE GREEN S X 


And many others, all of Essex quality 


ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 


88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Factory at South Middleton, Mass. 





The Grasselli Chemical Co., Sole Sales Agents 
117 Hudson Street, New York 








